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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


HE death of Mr. G. D. Lumb in August 1939, coincident 
with the Jubilee of the Thoresby Society, closed a 
chapter in its history. He had a share in the production 

of its first volume, and for forty years he was chief Editor of 
its Publications. More and more the Council allowed the 
responsibility for the choice of subjects and contributors to 
rest upon his shoulders. 


The present volume, edited by one who had the advantage 
of serving with Mr. Lumb for several years, appears to mark 
a departure from one of the rules observed, if not formulated, 
in the selection of subjects—that they should relate to Leeds 
or its neighbourhood. This sound rule has never been inter- 
preted rigidly, and one volume on Place-Names ranged over 
the West Riding; justifiably so, as the Riding might be inter- 
preted as roughly equivalent to the old kingdom of Loidis and 
Elmet. Yet no one would be likely to plead that the Council, 
offered a suitable work, was equally at liberty to issue a volume 
covering the whole of Yorkshire—as this does. 


The reason for its publication must be sought in the cir- 
cumstances of the moment when in 1938 the Rev. K. L. 
McCutcheon wrote to offer the Society a degree thesis, which 
his tutor, Dr. C. E. Whiting, recommended for consideration. 
The guiding reins were then slipping from Mr. Lumb’s fingers, 
and in his absence the work was accepted, without due con- 
sideration by the Council of the principle involved. Its publi- 
cation marks no change in policy and should not be regarded 
as a precedent. 


When about a year ago I accepted the Council’s invitation 
to become Editor in succession to Mr. Lumb, I found that 
' Mr. McCutcheon’s thesis, after some revision and condensation, 
had been received and three chapters were then in type. I 
realized that the author had collected, with marked diligence 
and enthusiasm, a great body of facts from the calendars of 
state documents and local histories that, put together in an 
orderly way, did present a survey of an aspect of Yorkshire 
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life, such as had not even been attempted before. From the 
earliest medieval records down to Owen’s Book of Fairs in 1770, 
here was a historical study of Yorkshire Fairs and Markets of 
undoubted utility. 


Yet a thesis for a master’s degree is not likely to be entirely 
suitable for publication as a contribution to county history. 
Mr. McCutcheon had scarcely received any advice or guidance 
in order to adjust his manuscript to the standard and style 
of the Society’s publications. It was now late in the day to 
make changes, and when the author pleaded that he no longer 
had any leisure for the task, it fell upon the editor. Mr. 
McCutcheon in fact met me half way by assenting at once to 
such adjustments as seemed desirable at my first inspection, 
and with growing confidence continued to approve all the sub- 
sequent departures from and additions to his thesis. 


Fortunately I had available the help of my colleagues, and 
the criticism and active assistance of Miss Amy Foster and Mr. 
W. Hebditch have contributed to put the work into the shape 
it has finally assumed. Miss Joyce M. Atkinson, though away 
from Leeds, readily gave the help that she could at a distance. 


Apart from a general tightening-up of the presentation the 
length of the thesis has been reduced substantially by the 
omission of two chapters and several appendices, as well as 
sections dealing with the Cloth Halls, that added nothing to 
the authoritative chapter in Professor Heaton’s Yorkshire 
Woollen and Worsted Industries. 


On the positive side it has been my endeavour to bring the 
fairs and markets of the West Riding more into the picture 
than Mr. McCutcheon was able to do, hampered as he was by 
his distance from the Riding and lack of access to its libraries. 
These additions have necessitated a reconstruction of the 
chapter on Trade. Elsewhere they are not of importance except 
in making the survey more complete. Even now it cannot be 
claimed that the volume covers the whole field. It seemed im- 
possible, working under present conditions, to supplement the 
schedule of fairs in Appendix I with a similar one to include 
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all the remaining fairs of Yorkshire, held either by charter or 
prescription. Most of them are, of course, dealt with in the 
volume, particularly in Chapter III; and the fairs enumerated 
in the Index of Places make an approximately complete list 
of Yorkshire Fairs. : 


War restrictions have also made it impossible to provide 
the illustrations that appeared desirable. With art galleries 
closed or their pictures stored away in safety, and similar 
conditions prevailing in private houses and public libraries, 
there was little prospect of finding and using suitable material 
in their collections. Several enquiries proved futile, and the 
search brought to light only one painting by a Yorkshire artist 
of repute that might well serve as a frontispiece. This was 
a large oil-painting of ‘Masham Market Place at the Fair,’ 
that has hung at Swinton Park ever since it was painted by 
J. C. Ibbetson for his patron William Danby about 1804. Per- 
mission to photograph and reproduce this picture was readily 
granted by Viscountess Swinton, to whom the thanks of the 
Society are here given. 


The Librarian of the University of Leeds kindly put in 
hand a search, through the Central National Library, for a 
copy of Owen’s Book of Fairs in order to reproduce its interesting 
title-page. By ill-luck in the copy at the Leeds Public Refer- 
ence Library the title-page is soiled and defaced, though 
identical except for the date with the reproduction (p. 172) 
made from the copy lent by Northampton Public Library. 


At the last moment it was found possible to enrich the 
volume by the reproduction of an early and little-known 
charter of the grant of a fair and market at Wetherby. The 
owner, Major John W. Dent of Ribston Hall, readily gave his 
permission, and the Yorkshire Archeological Society allowed 
the block to be made from an excellent photograph in its 
possession. To both the thanks of the Society are tendered. 
The reader will find a translation of this charter, as well as 
a description of the frontispiece, under Illustrations, pp. x, x1. 


Michaelmas, 1940. W. B. CRUMP. 


AUTHOR'S PREBAGE 


In its original form this work was entered in 1935 as a thesis 
for the degree of Master of Letters in the University of Durham. 
No attempt has been made to deal with the development of 
any particular or individual fair; the subject has been viewed 
from the standpoint of those problems, economic, political, 
social and religious, which arose as a result, or were themselves 
the cause of a developed system of trade in fair and market, 
and of which the fairs and markets of Yorkshire may be taken 
as representative of the normal conditions of the whole 
country. 


My acknowledgments are due to all those who have assisted 
in this work: to those members of Strathallan School who 
helped in the preparation of the original matter; to Dr. C. E. 
Whiting for his guidance of my studies; to the librarians of 
the York Minster and Municipal Libraries, and of the Yorkshire 
Archeological Society’s Library, for their assistance in seeking 
out data; to Leeds Public Library for the use of Owen’s Book 
of Fairs, and to the Thoresby Society and in particular to 
Mr. W. B. Crump for the labour involved in the work of editing 
and publication. 


Middlesbrough. 1940. K. L. McCuTcHEON. 
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MasHAM MARKET-PLACE AT THE FAIR ae Frontispiece 


(J. C. [bbetson) 


Ibbetson’s painting, which still hangs at Swinton Park, is an epitome 
of the theme of this volume. The market-place is also Masham’s 
fair-ground and has within its ambit both the market cross and the 
church whose patronal festival was the occasion of the chief fair of 
the town. The Yorkshire-born artist lived there and lies- buried in 
the churchyard. He painted the scene to please his patron, William 
Danby of Swinton Park, lord of the manor and owner of the fair 
rights. 


Yet, representative as it is, the picture subordinates the familiar 
fair to the novelty of the moment. It commemorates the raising of 
a local volunteer force by William Danby in 1803 in answer to Bona- 
parte’s threat of invasion (a circumstance which adds to its interest 
in this autumn of 1940). As such it was then given the title of “ Masham 
Town with the Mashamshire Volunteers.’ Their scarlet coats, plumed 
cocked hats, white breeches and black gaiters provide a touch of colour; 
their captain, William Danby, is mounted, and his wife sits in a pony 
phaeton at his side. 


The fair is in evidence beyond and around. Stalls or booths are 
clustered on the left. A crowd is gathered near the cross, listening to 
an argument. between a man on the steps and another sitting on a pack 
slung over his loaded horse. <A dog, a calf and some geese link them 
to a group of volunteers, and away to the right are more of I[bbetson’s 
delightful animals—-a sow with piglets, a horse, a donkey or two, and 
cows, of which the one nearest the corner is of the long-horned Craven 
breed. A milkmaid carries the kit on her head, while a small boy 
plays with her stool, and perhaps it is the parson who listens to the 
lady in the cloak. 


There is not much suggestion of buying and selling in progress, 
and certainly it is not the sheep fair; but the hour is early, for the 
one-handed clock in the steeple marks eleven in the morning. Yet, 
what matters ? The atmosphere of the small market town is thete, 
and to-day scarcely anything in Ibbetson’s picture survives save the 
frame-work of buildings around an empty square. 
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4GRANT BY HENRY III oF A MARKET AND FAIR AT 
WETHERBY a - ce = 2 facing p. 49 


Original Charter in possession of 
Major John W. Dent, Ribston Hall, Wetherby. 


(Translation, by W. Hebditch.] 


Henry by the Grace of God King of England, Lord of Ireland, 
Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine and Count of Anjou, to the arch- 
bishops, bishops, abbots, earls, barons, justices, sheriffs, officials and 
all his bailiffs and faithful subjects, greeting. Know that we have 
granted and by this our charter confirmed for us and our heirs that 
the Knights Templars (fratribus milicie Templi Salomonts) shall in 
future have, in place of the market which we formerly granted them 
to be held at Walesford on Tuesday, a market at Werreby on Thurs- 
day of each week, and that in place of the fair which we formerly 
granted them to be held at Walesford for four days, viz. on the vigil 
and feast of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist and the two following 
days, they shall in future have a yearly fair at Werreby lasting three 
days, viz. the vigil, day, and morrow of St. James the Apostle, pro- 
vided the said market and fair are not to the harm of the neighbouring 

- markets or fairs. Wherefore we wish and firmly order for us and our 
heirs that the aforesaid Knights Templars shall have and hold the 
aforesaid market and fair at Werreby for ever, well and in peace, 
quietly and wholly, with all liberties and free customs pertaining to 
a market and fair of this kind, provided the said market and fair are 
not to the harm of the neighbouring markets and fairs as aforesaid. 
Witnesses: the venerable fathers Walter bishop of Carlisle (Jarleon’) 
and Peter [bishop] elect of Hereford, Gilbert Marshall earl of Pem- 
broke, Stephen de Segrave, Peter de Mauley (Malolacu), Hugh de 
Vivonia, John son of Geoffrey, William de Cantilupe, Bertram de 
Crioyl, Geoffrey de Langley (Langelegh’), and others. Given by our 
hand at Westminster the fifteenth day of November in the twenty- 
fifth year of our reign [1240]. 


Seal: fragment of the Great Seal of Henry III, pendent on plaited 
sulk cords. 


_ TITLE-PAGE OF ‘‘OwWEN’s Book OF Fairs” .. Ree ea ye 





CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


the fairs of Northern England during the Middle Ages. In the 

past there have been two books written on the subject of English 
fairs: Walford’s Fairs, Past and Present, and Morley’s Bartholomew 
Fair. Each of these deals with the fairs of Southern England, 
and excellent as each book is there is the implication—borne still 
further by certain general economic history works—-that the 
history of England is the history of Southern England alone, and 
that Northern England is of little or no account in the develop- 
ment of the nation. It is true that the ‘ four fairs’ of England 
are all to be found in the South—Sturbridge, near Cambridge; 
St. Bartholomew, Smithfield; St. Ives; and St. Giles, Winchester— 
and that there is an innumerable host of lesser fairs south of the 
Humber. But it is equally true that north of the Humber there 
have existed, and in many places do still exist, fairs of great 
antiquity and importance, attended not only by Northerners but 
by merchants of Southern England and of countries beyond the 
seas. It is possible that no single one of these Northern fairs 
could rival any of the four great fairs, but most of them do com- 
pare both in antiquity and importance with the general type of 
Southern fair. 


: ‘HERE are two questions to be faced at the outset in considering 


The second problem is that of the nature of the fair. Hamps- 
thwaite (near Harrogate) Feast was held in 1934 for five days, 
July 21st-25th. This is a survival of one of the Yorkshire fairs; 
one, as it happens, of little more than local interest. The fair- 
ground was in a limited area away from the main street of the 
village. There were shooting-galleries, cocoanut-shies, round- 
abouts, fortune-booths. The feast ended, while these extraneous 
amusements were being refurbished for their next temporary fair- 
ground, with a cricket match between the Hampsthwaite men 
and ladies. There seemed to be little talk of trade or politics. 
Again, in the News Chronicle of 6 August 1934 appeared the 
following paragraph: 

A 
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Fairs, Fetes and Circuses never change. True, the gipsies 
will tell you that the business is not what it was. But if you're 
on London’s Hampstead Heath to-day, look at the people on the 
Fair ground. All ages, all classes, both, sexes.. The appeal is 
age-old, universal and fool-proof. Here and there a raucous loud- 
speaker seems to have displaced a steam organ or two, but that’s 
incidental. The important things like the Fat Lady, the Round- 
about and the Houpla are still going as strong as ever. 

There is a statement here which calls for criticism—‘ Fairs 
never change.’ The history of the fair shows it to be a con- 
stantly changing institution. To the modern mind it is the 
epitome of the open-air fore-gathering of pleasure-loving crowds. 
It is only in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries that this 
has become the case. With the reaping of the fruits of the agri- 
cultural and industrial revolutions the fair did change and 
became the never-changing institution of to-day, with the round- 
about and the cocoanut-shy as the all-important things. In this 
there remains only one part, and that the least important part, 
of the fair, as it was known from the early Middle Ages to the 
end of the eighteenth century. At all times crowds have loved 
pleasure, and there were in the medieval fair entertainments of 
many varied types.1 They then were really side-shows. But far 
more important than any entertainment was the business which 
brought men together at a fair. It is inconceivable that the 
kings of medieval England (and England was in her fairs only 
inaintaining the commercial system of all Western Europe) 
should have granted a royal charter for a pleasure-gathering; or 
that there should have developed a special court, the pie-powder 
court, for the settlement of disputes arising on a roundabout; or 
a system of laws and legal machinery designed for the protection 
of those who resorted to fairs. 


It will be found that as the pleasure-side of the fair increases 
in importance, the fair, gua fair, decays and ceases to be worthy 
of chronicle. This decay only begins in the nineteenth century. 
It is for this reason that the twentieth century holds so erroneous 
a view as to the functions of a fair. From early times until late 
in the eighteenth century the fair was one of the main links in 
a system of trade—local, national and international. There have 
been many local histories written in which there is little or no 
mention of the local fair: economic historians have passed it by in 


1H. Morley: Memoirs of Bartholomew Fairy, pp. 56-7, provides a good 
example at the time of the execution of Wallace. 
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favour of other developments. Such pictures remain incomplete. 
Records of life in these centuries show that to the people of all 
classes the annual or semi-annual fair was an event of outstanding 
importance, a means whereby both necessaries and luxuries might 
be purchased, commercial interests safeguarded, municipal 
authorities developed, feudal dues and the profits of justice col- 
lected. There is, throughout the history of the fair as an economic 
institution, a constant succession of requests for and grants of a 
fair, together with an equally constant succession of recriminatory 
appeals from local owners for the suppression of a neighbouring 
fair, because of its detrimental effect upon the fair of the peti- 
tioner. airs were valuable possessions—too valuable for any 
infringement of their rights to be lightly regarded. Royal and 
local authorities were equally interested in maintaining the peace 
of the fair. The Church before the Reformation, and local parsons 
after the sixteenth century, gave their blessing upon an institu- 
tion which in its origin in one direction was primarily religious, 
and at all times brought crowds to the church-door, the saint’s 
tomb and the open-air pulpit. The fair, especially at the height 
of its fame in the later Middle Ages, cannot be ignored. It was an 
institution of political, religious, legal, judicial, and, above all, 
commercjal importance. 


It was realized that in Yorkshire—as, indeed, in all the 
northern counties—to effect a break in the history of the fair at 
the end of the Middle Ages was impossible, since its natural 
development is pursued through the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries to the end of the eighteenth. However momentous 
were the developments of the sixteenth century in the religious 
sphere and of the seventeenth century in the constitutional 
sphere, and however important were the changes in economic 
life in many respects—in overseas trade, in the growth of the 
great companies, in the consolidation of town-life—the fair 
remained outwardly a centre of commercial activity. 


In later times the fair was still an essential feature of economic 
life; only, while its importance locally was undiminished, it was 
ceasing to play so great a part in national and international 
economy. This is a development of the eighteenth century, not 
of any earlier period. At the end of the eighteenth century decay 
sets in. Faced by the rivalry of the new methods of production 
and distribution, the fair gradually ceases to be a centre of com- 
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mercial intercourse and becomes little more than the meeting- 
point of country festivity, and the local ‘ feast’ of to-day. 


This volume therefore deals with the fair in Yorkshire from 
its earliest days to the end of the eighteenth century, since 
only that long period covers the history of its development and 
importance. At the same time it was impossible to exclude the 
consideration of markets. A fair is simply a greater market and 
often both are included in the same grant, or the rights are held 
by the same owner. Indeed the market could not be omitted 
in view of the fact that the market and the fair hold an identical 
position in the eyes of the law, and market developments in 
almost all cases throw light on problems of the fair. 


One further point is worthy of consideration. The evidence 
of the Charter Rolls suggests that of the five northern counties 
(excluding the special franchise of Durham) the county of York 
was the most thickly covered with a network of fairs; and the 
county of Lancaster probably came next.+ For the preponderance 
of fairs in Yorkshire several factors must be borne in mind. 


It is generally accepted that though Domesday Book gives no 
indication of their existence and other evidence is scanty, fairs 
did exist in England before the Norman Conquest. 


Possibly a few go back even to Roman times. There were 
many Roman military stations in Yorkshire, and it is at least 
possible that marts grew up at some of them in order to supply 
the needs of the varied races composing the Roman forces. They 
provided the trader with customers, gave him security during 
his sojourn, and easy access along the Roman roads for the trans- 
port of his goods. There is, at any rate, one fair that may reason- 
ably have originated in this manner. Immediately south of 
Hadrian’s Wall at Corbridge (the Roman station of Corstopitumy) 
and on Dere Street there was an important fair which despite 
many vicissitudes existed throughout the Middle Ages, and sur- 
vives to-day as Stagshaw Bank Fair. 


As for the Roman period, so for the period of early Anglo- 
Saxon conquest and of Northumbrian greatness, there is an 
absence of definite information in regard to the gathering-places 
of traders. The association between abbey or cathedral church 
and a fair still lay in the future. Whitby was later to.be the 


1G. H. Tupling: The Origin of Markets and Fairs in Medieval Lancashire, 
in Trans. Lancs. and Ches. Ant. Soc., xlix, 75-91 (1935). 
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home of a fair, but in the days of Hild and Caedmon the Abbey 
of Streonaeshalch apparently was unconscious of the profits to 
be derived from trade. If the tombs of English saints were already 
attracting such concourses of people as to make necessary pro- 
vision for their needs, surely Bede and other writers—as Eddius 
in his Life of Wilfrrd—would not have remained silent on the 
matter. It can only be suggested that as yet fairs were un- 
developed, if not unknown, and that any which did exist were 
swept away in the Danish attacks that destroyed the political 
and cultural power of Northumbria. 


The pagan, Danish, origin of fairs must also be taken into 
account. In the same manner as Christians gathered at the 
’ shrine of a saint, the Danes gathered at the funeral of a hero 
on days commemorative of his prowess. There is much that is 
Danish in character in the early history of Yorkshire. When the 
Danes of Yorkshire were at last converted to Christianity the 
feasts which they had held in honour of ancestral heroes were 
not discontinued. They may have become centres of trade and 
of pleasure and acquired the main characteristics of the fair. It 
is very possible that more than one Yorkshire fair goes back to 
such an origin. 


Yorkshire under the Danelaw was divided into ridings and 
wapentakes. The name of a wapentake is often that of the place 
at which the men assembled at stated times to meet their chief- 
tain. These assembly places were always in the open country at 
some convenient landmark—a hill, a ford, a cross, a tree. The 
Viking name for such an assembly, especially for a national or 
tribal assemblv held annually, was ‘thing,’ and the place of 
assembly was usually known as the ‘ Thing-vole ’—-a name still 
surviving as Tyndwald in the Isle of Man, or Thingwall in the 
Wirral. In Yorkshire it is probable that each Riding had its own 
Thing assembling periodically at the designated spot.. Thinghow, 
now Fingay or Finney Hill, near Northallerton, may be that of 
the North Riding; and Tingley, near Wakefield, formerly Thing- 
lawe, or the assembly-hill, marks the chosen place for the West 
Riding.? 

Tingley is situated four miles out from Wakefield on the 
ancient road to Bradford at a point where it is crossed by another 
old. road from Dewsbury to Leeds. Nearby is Morley, which 


+ Armitage Goodall: Place-Names of South-west Yorkshire, pp. 25, 26, 285. 
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(exceptionally) gives its name to the wapentake. Somewhat south 
of these cross-roads and the prominent ‘law’ or hill of Tingley 
is the site of the Lee Fair or Lee Gap Fair, well known throughout 
the Riding. It is still a genuine though decaying horse-fair held 
upon two dates, August 24th and September 17th, called the 
former and latter Lee. 

Rev. Armitage Goodall, after pointing out these facts, sug- 
gested that the fair “‘ probably owes its origin to the meetings 
of the ‘thing’ and the buying and selling which accompanied 
them.”’ The suggestion is attractive, but there are some other 
facts to be taken into consideration. In the first place, Tingley 
and the site of Lee Fair are both in the parish of Woodkirk or 
West Ardsley, the fair being held,near the church. Further, the 
church of St. Mary, Woodkirk, was given to Nostell Priory, and 
later the prior and canons received the grant of a fair at Wood- 
kirk. The medieval Woodkirk Fair re-appears after the dissolu- 
tion under a new owner as Lee Fair. These facts do not make 
Mr. Goodall’s theory untenable. Nostell Priory may have sought 
for the grant because the fair was already in existence. 

It is indeed impossible to deny the possibility and likelihood 
that fairs sprang up long before they received any legal recogni- 
tion. Any event or circumstance that brought people together 
at a particular season each year would naturally encourage 
‘traders to make their way to that place at that time. The assembly 
of the ‘ Thing,’ lasting several days, is one illustration. But far 
more widespread and general were gatherings at a church on the 
festival of a saint, particularly of the saint to whom the church 
was dedicated. The fair and the ‘ Saint’s day ’ are at first almost 
inseparable. Many fairs must have arisen long before they appear 
in historical records. 

It has been the fashion until recent times to ascribe to Athel- 
stan all fairs whose origins are not known. The origin of Beverley 
Fair will be dealt with later; it is a typical example of what is 
probably a mythical ascription to Athelstan. Indeed, while there 
had been much speculation as to the existence of fairs in York- 
shire before the Norman Conquest, there is little actual proof. 
It must be remembered that the Conqueror’s harrying of the 
North in 1069 had its worst effects in Yorkshire, that for over 
fifty years the lands remained waste, and that there could have 
been little opportunity for trade and little incentive for traders 
to visit the impoverished county. But after all, Yorkshire was 
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the most favourably situated of the six northern counties after 
the Norman Conquest. Once the Vikings had ceased to invade 
England by the Humber mouth, the county faced little danger 
from external enemies. Although from the reign of Edward II 
onwards there were Scottish attacks to be feared, in comparison 
with the fate of Northumberland and Durham these attacks were 
infrequent and insignificant. Merchants at Yorkshire fairs had 
not to look anxiously northwards to watch for the first signs of 
Scottish marauders as had the cattle dealers of the Border fairs. 
Except for the reign of Edward II Yorkshire was undisturbed 
by warfare until the civil wars of the fifteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. York, Scarborough, Beverley suffered in the Peasants 
Revolt of 1381, but the West of Yorkshire appears to have been 
little disturbed. 

This peace is reflected in another feature which contributed 
to the growth and importance of fairsin Yorkshire. It is a county 
of abbeys, Benedictine and Cistercian. The dales are famous for 
Byland, Rievaulx, Jervaulx, Bolton, Fountains and Kirkstall. 
Outside the dales there were St. Mary’s (York), Whitby, Meaux, 
and many another of less importance, as Kirkham Abbey or 
Bridlington Priory. With few exceptions the great abbeys were 
centres of sheep-farming and in the Middle Ages Yorkshire was, 
through them, playing an important part in the wool-trade. So 
merchants from other counties or abroad were attracted to the 
county, and the markets and fairs came to have more than a 
local fame. 

In response to the export of wool, the Yorkshire ports extended 
their capacities and were able to receive the goods and ships of 
aliens. Hull and Scarborough are constantly mentioned as 
requiring special provision in schemes for the defence of the 
realm and for the furtherance of the country’s trade. The expan- 
sion of the Yorkshire ports led in turn to a further growth of 
fairs. Each important port became the home of a fair, and there 
was a tendency for fairs to spring up—almost in a cluster—within 
reach of them, despite the customary observance of a distance . 
of seven miles (a third of a day’s journey) between fair and fair. 
This tendency was at the root of many quarrels over fair-rights. 

The importance of the Yorkshire abbeys has a further sig- 
‘nificance. It is exceptional to find an abbey which has not some 
direct interest in a fair. Where it does not possess a fair it will 
usually be found to be in close proximity to one, or to have 
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ereat privileges in some more distant fair. Byland will be seen 
to have been favoured in this respect. The destruction of the 
records of St. Mary’s fair in Bootham leaves a gap at York, but 
much is known of the interest of Whitby and Selby abbeys in 
the fairs of their neighbourhood. 

The first requisite for the rise and success of a local fair was 
a concourse of people drawn together from the neighbourhood at 
the same season or tide each year for some purpose independent 
of the fair. Such occasions in medieval times were invariably 
church festivals—holy days that became holidays, festivals that 
survive as ‘ feasts’ or ‘ tides.’ Many fairs had an ecclesiastical 
origin and even more were intimately connected with the parish 
church by coinciding in date with its patronal festival. 

The primary reason for the association is simple enough. 
Crowds need to be fed, and quite apart from the private hospitality 
of a Yorkshire ‘ feast,’ itinerant vendors will always flock, and 
have always flocked, to set up booths to meet the needs of hungry 
and thirsty folk. But the opportunity to trade was much greater 
than that. To the fair came traders offering all manner of articles 
or stuffs or hardware, let alone kickshaws and trifles, that the 
village could not produce and that seemed either desirable or 
necessary in the eyes of the crowd. Equally important was the 
opportunity afforded by the fair to dispose of the produce of the 
neighbourhood, especially the surplus live stock—the cattle, 
sheep or horses raised on the land. The fame of a fair often 
turned upon this last function. 

Because pilgrims flocked in great crowds at the proper season 
to the shrine of a saint—either a church with which he was 
associated in his life or at his death or one possessing precious 
relics—the greater fairs, ike St. Botolph’s or St. Bartholomew, or 
St. Giles at Pontefract, arose under the shadow of these shrines 
and were often known by the name of the saint. 

But the same ideas underlie all the parochial fairs, scattered 
the length and breadth of the land. Christians came together on 
the festival of their patronal saint, to worship in his church. 


The fair at York was held on the day of St. Peter, to whom the. 


Minster-church is dedicated. Men came to the shrine of the saint 
and, foregathering there, became a temporary community whose 
wants could be supplied in part by local producers, in part by 
merchants from other countries. For much the same reason the 
weekly market was often held in the churchyard, where buyers 
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and sellers met inevitably (since in the Middle Ages devotion was 
a customary matter) on their normal visits to the parish church. 
It was in the Middle Ages, or at least in the earlier part of them, 
impossible to separate religion and trade. The minster, the abbey, 
the parish church, each had an unbreakable link with the com- 
mercial events of its neighbourhood. 

As the Middle Ages passed, the Church, it is true, gave to her 
opponents ground for suspicion as to the origins of her wealth; 
but it must not be forgotten that it was the Church which first 
taught business morality and enabled men to practise it. In 
Yorkshire not only abbots, but parish priests, saw to it that 
trading was done equitably in the grounds attached to their 
churches and gave their blessing to business contracts lawfully 
undertaken. The attitude of the Church to trade underwent 
many transformations in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies and from that time it is the State, rather than the Church, 
which is the regulator of commercial morality in markets and 
fairs—the State represented at times by the central authority of 
the Privy Council and at times by the local Justices of the Peace. 

Before considering the particular histories of Yorkshire fairs 
and markets it is as well to understand the main characteristics 
of fairs in general, in order that any peculiarities or divergencies 
from the normal English type may be recognized. There are 
certain well-marked distinctions which must be observed if a fair 
is to be held, and certain features which are normally to be 
expected. Since these are to be found in most general economic 
histories (e.g., Lipson’s Economic History) it is only necessary to 
point out the main features which characterize the fair in its 
origin and development. 

Of these the most important at the outset is the legal position 
of the fair. The Quo Warranto Inquiry of Edward I affords 
sufficient indication of the manner in which the fair was regarded 
by the law. Except in the palatine jurisdiction of County Durham 
there was only one authority sufficient for the granting of fairs— 
that of the King. Ifthe right to hold a fair were called in question 
the defence could only plead a right by prescription, meaning 
that the fair had been held from time beyond memory, or pro- 
duce a royal charter as evidence of ownership. 

The fair was meant to be a profit-making institution. In the 
eyes of the owner all other factors governing the development of 
the fair were subordinated to the profits, This is the reason 
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behind the levying of tolls upon merchants and their goods, both 
on entering and leaving a fair. In the early Middle Ages it was 
considered natural that a merchant should pay tolls whenever he 
entered or departed from a town, or crossed a bridge or ferry. 
There were, however, frequent struggles over the right to demand, 
and the right to refuse tolls. Certain towns, with charters modelled 
largely on that of London, were exempt from paying tolls in 
fairs: their merchants were free to travel by land and by sea 
quit of any tallage. The difficulty appeared when such merchants 
visited a fair where the lord was expressly possessed of the right 
to levy toll on all comers. The normal procedure was for the 
older grant to take effect. 

The lord of the fair had, at any rate in the Middle Ages, 
justification for the levying of tolls. When merchants came to 
his fair they looked to him for protection. To provide protection 
was an expensive and by no means easy matter. The lord, there- 
fore, raised tolls to recoup himself for the expense. The incidence 
of the tolls and their part in the general economy of the manor 
in itself makes a fascinating study: there were some lords who 
found the chief source of their wealth in these tolls on merchandise. 
Here it will be necessary to confine the question of tolls on mer- 
chandise to their effects on the movement of trade from fair to 
fair, and to their share in the value which was attached to the 
fair both by grantor and grantee. 

Not only was the lord responsible for the protection of those 
who came to his fair, and for the observance of peace in the fair; 
he was responsible also for the performance of justice within the 
fair. It is a maxim of law that the grant of a fair implied the 
grant of a fair-court, even where there was no explicit reference 
to such a court. Though this was undoubtedly the case, records 
of the courts held in fairs are very scarce in Yorkshire. There are | 
occasional glimpses, indeed, of a court of an external authority, 
such as the Court Leet at Wakefield, dealing with cases which 
should properly have belonged to the court of the fair. Perhaps 
practice did not always keep pace with strict legal theory and 
the lord did not always hold a court in his fair. 

Since, however, there are certain cases in Yorkshire where such 
a court was definitely held, it is necessary to examine its nature. 
First, there is the problem of its name. There is some doubt as 
to the origin of the name ‘ pie-powder,’ given to this court. The 
most likely theory connects the French ‘ pieds poudreux’ with 
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the Scottish ‘ dustifute.’ Both terms suggest the man who sells 
his goods by tramping from place to place—a pedlar in fact. The 
expression is true to life, for the traders who frequented fairs 
arrived with the dust of the highway on their feet, whether they 
carried their packs on their backs or on a horse. A fair simply 
was a meeting-place of such traders, coming together for a time 
and then going their respective ways. So it was essential that 
there should be some means of settling at once’ any disputes 
which might arise between them and their customers. A ready 
means by which a defaulter could be brought to account was 
provided by the pie-powder court. Thoughit only had jurisdiction 
over offences committed actually within fair-time, it had the 
power to refer cases to future courts of the same fair. The jury 
was chosen from traders present in the fair: it was a much- 
desired privilege of groups of traders to have members of their 
group upon the jury. The court was not always capable of dealing 
with matters beyond some fixed amount: beneath that amount 
its competence extended over all matters. 

Outside the jurisdiction of the pie-powder court there were 
other methods of maintaining peace and just dealing. There 
was strict inquiry if business were done before or after the due 
time of the fair. For such offences the trader found guilty was 
responsible to the lord of the fair, who was, in turn, responsible 
to the officer of the king. 

One of the main difficulties in the way of extensive trade in 
the Middle Ages, and even later, was uncertainty of the standard 
of weights and measures. The standards differed from fair to 
fair, from county to county; common commodities were sold under 
different weights. At the same time, in the early Middle Ages 
there was great uncertainty as to the real value of money. The 
multiplicity of coinages, and the frequent lapses of medieval 
kings from the issue of a standard coinage of- worth equal to its 
profession, were a constant source of confusion. The maintenance 
of a standard of coinage, of weights and measures, throughout the 
country was a matter for the royal authority, whose officers were 
responsible for the observance of the standard in all markets and 
fairs. The royal Clerk of the Market had the oversight of all 
such matters, although occasionally he was by royal charter 
expressly excluded from a fair. This was a privilege only rarely 
given and might easily be forfeited if through the carelessness of 
the local clerk appointed in his stead even the slightest lapse from 
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the official standard were made. The noteworthy point is this: 
even where there was a local clerk of the market to attend to the 
regulations and assizes of sales, such regulations and assizes could 
not be made by the local fair-authority, but only by the central 
government, whose standard was binding throughout the country. 
Not only was the quantity considered in these assizes; the quality 
was deemed to be equally important. Regulations as to quality 
play a very important part in the control of the Yorkshire woollen 
fairs and cloth markets both by local and state authorities. 
The State was not only concerned with the goods appearing 
for sale. Measures had to be taken for the protection of the 
trader coming to the market and fair. It will be seen how fre- 
quently a royal charter of a fair grants the ‘ firm peace’ of the 
king to those coming to, delaying in, and going from the fair. 
It has been said that the repetition of royal commands and 
grants in the Middle Ages testifies to the failure of the kings to 
ensure their observance. Still, the royal grant of protection was 
a valuable possession. There were few merchants from overseas 
who dared to travel in England without letters patent authorizing 
their journey and granting them a safe-conduct.! It was not 
only the foreign merchant who was in need of this royal protec- 
‘ tion. The Englishman who had goods to sell, or who wished to 
buy for his cottage, or his farm, or his manor, was also in danger 
from violence. While the Court of Pie-powder existed to redress 
injuries committed in the fair, crimes on the highway could only 
be redressed by the sheriff. The measures taken were punitive 
rather than preventive, but they were essential if trade was to be 
encouraged and the merchant invited to travel from place to place. 
Two other functions remained for the state to perform. The 
temptation to form a ‘corner’ is not a specially modern char- 
acteristic; the ‘ regrator’ and ‘ forestaller ’ were familiar figures 
before the eighteenth century. Since their operations took place 
outside the limits (both of boundary and time) of the fair the 
lord of the fair and his court had no jurisdiction over them. 
The prevention of their practices and its punishment lay within 
the province of the State, to whom both the lord of the fair and 
the frequenters of the fair looked for action. If such practices 
were permitted the lord of the fair would lose the tolls that 
should have been paid to him on that merchandise, both going into 


1 Examples are to be seen in Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1216-1225, pp. 
34, 74,°84, etc.; 1225-1232, p. 52; 1266-1272, pp. 7, I4I, etc, 
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and coming out of the fair. The frequenters of the fair would be 
cheated of their equality with all salesmen and purchasers; if 
they had come to sell they would find fewer buyers of their wares, 
and those not amongst the greater buyers; if they had come to 
buy they would be able to purchase only inferior goods, the 
better goods being already sold out of the market, or would be 
faced by a monopoly able to insist on its own price. For these 
reasons the ‘regrator’ and ‘ forestaller ’ were unpopular figures, 
and their suppression became one of the primary duties of the 
state in the maintenance of the markets of the country. 

There was, however, one type of purchaser who was unpopular 
with lord and frequenter alike, but the state made no attempt to 
repress him until the sixteenth century. The representative of 
the king, the buyer for the royal household, had in all markets 
and fairs the right to the first purchase of any kind of mer- 
chandise: he was entitled to name his own price, which the owner 
of the merchandise had to accept. Even when purchases were 
made on these terms the seller was fortunate if he lost nothing 
further. Henry III is the outstanding example of the king who 
could not pay his debts, and there are complaints that, whereas 
the best of the produce in the market was purveyed to the royal 
use, little or no attempt was in fact made to pay for it. At last, 
under the Tudor monarchs, these practices came to an end. 

Before the growth of towns, with their shop-economy, the 
fair was an all-important event in the trading world, local, national 
and international. All classes of the community attended a local 
fair in order to supply their ordinary wants. Diaries and farming 
books, letters and other domestic records, from the Middle Ages 
to the end of the eighteenth century, all bear witness to the 
important part played by the fair in the year’s life and economy. 
Every rank and every class had need of the fair. Bishop and 
abbot, the lord, the gentry, the yeoman, even the peasant, either 
visited some fair, or sent his representative each year to buy 
foodstuffs and spices, leather and woven stuffs for wear, luxuries 
from foreign parts, salt-fish against Lent, his horses, his armour, 
his robes, and my lady’s finery. Most fairs had an agricultural 
basis for the sale of livestock or of local produce. So they were 
often seasonal, offering ‘ fat-stock’ (such as it was) for salting 
at Martinmas, or wool after the clipping; here one kind of produce, 
there another. Almost everything was to be bought in the fair, 
and outside the fair almost nothing could be bought. 


CHAP TE Ree: 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL NATURE 
OF THE FAIR 


N important cause of the appearance of the fair was the 
A thronging of pious men and women to their mother- 
church on the occasion of some great religious festival. 
Throughout the Middle Ages the Church maintained a keen 
interest in the conduct of business relationships, particularly 
as they were manifested in the market and fair. Business was 
not separated from religion; great ecclesiastics and humble 
parish-priests were concerned in the sales and purchases of the 
markets; some of them were themselves possessed of fairs. 
Abbeys sought privileges for the conduct of the trade which 
was making Yorkshire wealthy. In this chapter the develop- 
ment of the Yorkshire fairs and markets will be studied in relation 
to the attitude of the Church towards them—the Church, that 
is, in its corporate capacity framing regulations applicable to all 
its members; and also as it is composed of individual men and 
institutions, each with an interest in trade and, on account of 
that interest, sometimes regarding and sometimes disregarding 
ecclesiastical canons. There is also to be remembered the dis- 
tinction between lay and cleric within the Church, for, as more 
modern times were reached, the lay interest becomes the more 
predominant in the development of the fair. 

Religious considerations were from the first an important 
factor in trade relationships. Bonds which had been entered upon 
in the presence of a representative of the rites of the faith, or 
which had been supported by some symbol of religion as the 
oath, or which had been made in some sacred place, were from 
pagan times of the most binding nature. There is in Yorkshire 
one interesting illustration of the survival of this spirit into the 
Middle Ages: at Scarborough a large stone, probably of pagan 
origin, remained for several centuries in Tollergate as a ‘ counter ’ 
for payments for goods exchanged in the presence of witnesses.? 


1 J. B. Baker: The History of Scarborough, p. 314. 
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This survival of paganism was given a sounder and more 
acceptable meaning in the hands of Church teaching. Contracts 
made not only for the benefit of man were in undisciplined times 
the more certain to be observed. The outward religious sanction 
involved in the ratification of a contract by means of an oath, 
or through the presence of an ecclesiastical official, or, less 
materially, made more memorable by association with a feast or 
tomb of a saint, meant that a significance was attached to that 
contract which in the Middle Ages could not lightly be set aside. 
Through this teaching the Church in time brought men to under- 
stand the binding nature of a contract in itself, but in the early 
Middle Ages it was necessary to use external persuasion. 


Pert Ol PATRONAL PHSTIVAL 


This is the reason for the significant fact that in the majority 
of grants—and this is true of all England, not solely of York- 
shire—the date selected for the fair was the festival of the saint 
to whom the parish church was dedicated. There were other 
reasons also. On that day the church would be more crowded 
than usual; and wherever there is an assembly of people, there 
is the opportunity of the trader who prefers to sell many goods 
on few occasions rather than, by tramping the countryside, to 
sell few goods on many occasions. Supplies had naturally to be 
obtained for the feeding and accommodation of the crowds fore- 
gathered around the church—foregathering originally for the 
sake of devotion, but in later years coming primarily for the 
purpose of trade. 

Thus in Yorkshire the early grants of fairs are designed so 
that the patronal festival is the chief day of the fair. At York 
it was inevitable that the fair—particularly as it was in the 
hands of the Archbishop—should be held on and around the 
feast of St. Peter, the patron of the Cathedral Church. At Hull 
the fair centred round the feast of Holy Trinity, beginning in 
1279 as a three-day fair on the vigil, day and morrow of that 
festival and growing to a thirty-day fair in the time of Edward I 
(1299), to begin on the feast of St. Augustine after Easter (April 
26th).'. The alteration is noteworthy since it involved a change 
from the important local day to one popular in Yorkshire, 
although the extended fair still included the parish-festival 
towards its close. At Hedon—in medieval times an important 

1 Calenday of Charter Rolls II, p. 476. 
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Yorkshire centre of trade (the principal church of the town has 
St. Augustine as its patron saint) the fair was again associated 
with the patronal festival. An early grant by an Archbishop 
of York to the prior and monks of Pontefract was embodied 
in a charter which enabled them to hold “‘a weekly market 
on Wednesdays in the village of Barnsley, and one yearly fair, 
to last four days—that is to say on the eve and day of St. Michael 
(September 29th) and the two days following, with all the liberties 
and usages to such a fair appertaining.” Here the choice of 
Michaelmas was made because the monks of the St. John Priory 
of Pontefract held the wardenship over the Hospital of St. 
Nicholas, to which was attached St. Michael’s Church in Barnsley. 
At Pontefract itself the fair was held on St. Giles’s day (Septem- 
ber Ist), the patronal festival of the church there.! 


In such towns as rejoiced in being the home of a saint it 
was more than ever natural that the fair should be held on the 
days on which he was especially commemorated. Two examples 
immediately come to mind. Ripon held its fair when collections 
could be conveniently made there on the various anniversaries 
connected with St. Wilfrid of Ripon’; the fairs at Beverley were 
from the time of Edward the Confessor associated with the 
feasts held in memory of St. John of Beverley. Bridlington, in 
the fifteenth century, held fairs on the vigil, day and morrow 
of the deposition of St. John, late Prior of Bridlington, and on 
the vigil, day and morrow of the translation of the same St. John, 
both fairs being granted to the Prior of St. Mary’s Convent. 
There are two other particularly noteworthy instances of such a 
connection. The Field-Cock Fair at Howley (now in the parish 
of Batley, but formerly in that of Morley) grew out of the asso- 
ciation of the ‘ field-kirk,’ or local chapel with a holy well, to 
which pilgrims were naturally attracted, their gathering resulting 
in a ‘wake.’® The fair at Masham was held on the festival of 
the patron saint of the church—the Blessed Virgin Mary—the 
charter granting it being the confirmation of an already 
existing privilege, indicating a prescriptive right to a fair possibly 
from times before the Norman Conquest. There is a possible 
element of truth in the theory that the connection between the 


iL. Padgett: Chronicles of Old Pontefract, pp. 63, 64. 

2 Memorials of Ripon I (Surtees Soc. 74), p. 88 et seq. 

3G. Poulson: Beverlac, p. 150. 4 Calendar of Charter Rolls VI, p. 67. 
*W. Andrews: Yorkshive in Olden Times, p. 151. 
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day of the fair and the patronal festival originated with the 
Saxons, even if it is untrue to say that king Alfred introduced 
fairs to England in 886, as has been suggested. It is a tradition 
at Masham that the September fairs (7.e. those originally granted 
for the feast of the Virgin) shall be rung in on the church-bells, 
to guide persons journeying across the moors on their way to 
the fairs.1 Again there is some ground for supposing that this 
was not the original reason for the ringing of the bells, the real 
cause being the summons of the people of the neighbourhood to 
their worship on the patronal festival. The charter of Henry II 
to the abbey of Whitby is a further example of this adherence 
in medieval England to the saint of the church of the grantee, 
since it runs: “I grant and confirm to the aforesaid church (1.e. 
the abbey at Whitby) in the said vill of Whitby burgage and a 
fair on the feast of St. Hilda, with soc and sac, with tol and team, 
and infangenetheof; and let all the comers to the said fair 
have my firm peace with all their goods coming and going.’” 
St. Hilda is, of course, the great Saxon Abbess of Whitby, so 
that Whitby takes its place with Ripon, Beverley and Bridlington 
in celebrating with a fair the patronal festival of a saint whose 
career had belonged to the early days of the town. The grant 
made by Henry II to Whitby Abbey was confirmed by Richard I. 

In connection with the fair held on St. Mary Magdalen’s day 
at Hedon, there is an interesting grant from the brethren of the 
hospital to William, chaplain of Ederwic, of the chapel of St. 
Mary Magdalen of Hedon. This grant includes “ the whole close 
pertaining to the same place (¢.e. the chapel), and with the whole 
fair, continuing for eight days, within and without the town.”’ 
This chapel, not to be confused with the chapel at Magdalen 
Hill, was connected with the hospital and occupied part of its 
site at Newton Garth. When this grant to William, the chaplain 
of Etherwick, is studied in connection with the charter of Henry 
II, it becomes obvious that the brethren of the Hospital of St. 
Mary Magdalen at Newton built their chapel at Newton after 
they had obtained the right to hold a fair there. They then gave 
to the chapel the same dedication as that of the hospital itself, 
and thus made the patronal festival of the new chapel fall on 
the day of the fair. This is the reverse of the usual association 
between saint’s-day and fair, proving that the commemoration 

1 J. Pisher: History and Antiquities of Masham and Mashamshire, p. 460. 


2 J. C. Atkinson: Memorials of Old Whitby, p. 171. 
B 
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of the one was an almost indispensable adjunct of the growth 
of the other, at least in its early days as a trading centre. The 
reason for the transference of the chapel with all its revenues and 
emoluments to this Etherwick chaplain, is not stated in the 
hospital records, but it included the land on which the fair was 
held, and the fair itself, so that the tolls of the fair passed into 
his hands. The grant did not deprive the hospital of all interest 
in the fair, since it was only for the term of William’s life: at 
his death the chapel, lands and fair reverted to the hospital.? 


FAIRS ON SAINTS’-DAYS 


In Yorkshire certain saints’-days stand out as being more 
popular than others for the holding of fairs. Of these the festivals 
of the Virgin are immediately conspicuous. Eighteen Yorkshire 
fairs were held on the feast of the Nativity of the Virgin—those 
at Sedbergh, Raveneserodd,? Gisburn, Brignall, Pickering, Easing- 
wold, Osgodby, Kirkby Malzeard, Pickhill, Boroughbridge, 
Bootham (York), Pateley Bridge, Withernsea, Studley, Stain- 
forth, Masham and Bridlington, also Woodkirk fair. On the 
feast of the Assumption there were thirteen—at Masham, Hoving- 
ham, Tadcaster, Tollerton, Almondbury, Hemingborough, Cox- 
wold, East Witton, Withernsea, Ripley, Bridlington and Guis- 
borough, together with a further Woodkirk fair. It is, however, 
a striking contrast that there should be only one fair—that at 
Pocklington—in Yorkshire on the feast of the Annunciation. 

St. Mary Magdalene was a very popular saint ; on her commemo- 
ration Yorkshire witnessed ten fairs—those of Otley, Whitgift, 
Campsall, Sledmere, Wansford, Market Weighton, Thornhill, 
Burton Constable, Hedon and Selby. Whilst there were ten fairs 
on the day of the Exaltation of the Cross, there were only two 
on the day of the Invention. At the Exaltation these were— 
Sherburn, Adlingfleet, Whorlton, Richmond, Pickering, Faxfleet, 
Swinefleet, Tollerton, Sheriff Hutton, Leckonfield; at the Inven- 
tion, Emley and Brandesburton. There is a similar contrast in 
the number of fairs held on the two feasts of St. John the Baptist ; 
there were nine on the anniversary of the Nativity—Walshford, 
Newton-upon-Ouse, Carnaby, Leeming, Rotherham, Bedale, 
Tollerton, Beverley and Exelby (Burneston)—but only two on 
the anniversary of the Decollation—Carnaby and Holme. 





1 J. R. Boyle: Early History of Hedon, p. 161. 
* Ravenserodd, on a sandbank off the Spurn, was washed away by the sea. 
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There were nine fairs on the feasts of St. James and of All 
Saints. Kildale, Thwing, Kilvington, Wakefield, Carperby, Burton- 
in-Lonsdale, Boroughbridge, Cottingham and Warter represent a 
wide area of Yorkshire; these are the St. James’ fairs.. The All 
Saints’ fairs tend to be found in East Yorkshire. A Wakefield 
fair and one at Boroughbridge are exceptions to a group made 
up of Heslerton, Lund-on-the-Wolds, Pocklington, Thornton-by- 
Pickering, Newton-upon-Ouse, Kilham, Skipsea. 

There were few English saints of the Middle Ages so popular 
as St. Thomas of Canterbury. On the day known as the ‘ Transla- 
tion of St. Thomas the Martyr’ there were eight fairs—at 
Thwing, Thornton-by-Skipton, Patrington, Thorner, Topcliffe, 
Skipsea, Kirkburn-on-the-Wolds, Rothwell. There were seven 
on the feast of Holy Trinity—Tanshelf, Stonegrave, Hull, Thorn- 
ton-by-Pickering, South Cave, Sheffield, and Wensley. 

Seven fairs, Sigglesthorne, Kilham, Barton-le-Street, Settle, 
Driffield, Coatham and North Newbald, took place on St. Laur- 
ence’s day. There were six at Michaelmas—Barnsley, Pannal, 
Grassington, Aldborough, Kirkby Malzeard, Bedale; seven at 
Martinmas—Bowes, Burton Agnes, Lowthorpe, Sinnington, East 
Witton, Cottingham and Womersley, with one on St. Martin’s 
day in summer at Seamer. 

St. Margaret’s day and the feast of St. Peter-ad-Vincula 
each witnessed six fairs: on the former there were fairs at Selby, 
Pocklington, Scampston, Braithwell, Knaresborough, Riccall; 
on the latter, fairs were held at York (the home of St. Peter’s 
Minster), Slaidburn, Croft, Elland, Hornsea and Kirkburn-. 
on-the-Wolds. The fairs of Brough-on-Humber, Wath, Rothwell, 
and, in modern times, Northallerton, were granted for St. Mat- 
thew’s day; those of Peningsale, Cranswick, Elland and Masham 
for St. Barnabas’ day. Leven, Keighley and Middleham held 
fairs on the feast of SS. Simon and Jude. 

There were fairs at Ayton and Carperby on St. Andrew’s 
day, at Cliffe and Rotherham on St. Edmund’s day, at Hedon 
and Hull on St. Augustine’s day, at Wakefield and Nostell on 
St. Oswald’s day and at Ilkley and Appletreewick on St. Luke’s 
day. It is perhaps only in modern minds that St. George is 
popular; only one Yorkshire fair—that at Northallerton, a 
sixteenth-century grant—appears to have been held on_ his 
anniversary. 


1The name Penisale is obsolete; akin to Penistone it was applied to a 
place in the next township—Langsett. 
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There were several days on which only one fair was held 
throughout the whole county—St. Denis’s day, when there was 
a fair at Aberford; St. Edmund the Archbishop’s, at Rother- 
ham; St. Swithin’s at Bowes; St. Botolph’s at Buttercrambe, 
where there was also one on St. Leonard’s day; one at Barnsley 
on the day of the Conversion of St. Paul; at Middleham on the 
feast of St. Alkeld the Virgin; at Bolton-in-Craven on the day of 
Saints Peter and Paul; at Whitby on the Abbey’s patronal 
festival of St. Hilda; at Pontefract on St. Giles’s day; at Northal- 
lerton at Candlemas and the feast of St. Bartholomew; and at 
York at Lammas-tide. 7 


It was probably only natural that Ripon alone should have 
a fair on the feast of the translation of St. Wilfrid of Ripon, 
just as it was natural that Bridlington alone should hold fairs 
on the feasts of the deposition and translation of St. John, a 
prior of Bridlington. It is remarkable, however, that few York- 
shire fairs were fixed to fall on the great church festivals: there 
were five at Whitsuntide—Burton-in-Lonsdale, Wortley, Skelton- 
in-Cleveland, Middleham and York; one at Easter—at Driffield; 
whilst there were two—at Bedale and Beverley—at Ascension- 
tide. There was also one at Pontefract on Palm Sunday. The 
legal and commercial significance of the days thus chosen in the 
varied parts of Yorkshire for the holding of fairs will be empha- 
sized in later chapters: here it is sufficient to note the influence 
of the piety which, through requiring religious_ observance, 
became a principal cause of the establishment, growth, and 
development of the annual marts of Yorkshire. It is also note- 
worthy that more than one weekly market in Yorkshire, as in 
other parts of the country, was held on Sunday.! 


SITE OF FAIRGROUND 


It is, of course, not only true that people came to church and 
stayed to trade; it is also true that some people came to trade 
and stayed to church. Whilst fairs and markets were held on 
saints’ days and on the festivals of the church, only a part of the 
religious intention would have been successful if they had been 
held at some distance away from the church. To medieval minds 
it was natural that trading should be carried out in close proximity 
to the church; there was nothing incongruous in holding a fair 


1 The evidence for most of these fairs is to be found in the Charter Rolls, 
as set out in Appendix I. 
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or a market in a churchyard. Before people dispersed down the 
tracks leading to isolated homesteads there were groups amongst 
whom business could easily be done. If the merchant waited 
until all had gone home, his became the unenviable task of trading 
his wares from village to village or from house to house, thus 
wasting time, without gaining the increased opportunity of sale 
which the eagerness and competitive nature of a crowd affords. 
At the same time, from the point of view of the consumer, it was 
not possible to forecast what travelling packman would bring his 
goods to the village, or what his goods would be. There was from 
both points of view advantage in effecting sales and purchases 
while people were gathered together in the churchyard or church 
grounds. That this was in early days a recognized custom is 
borne out by a charter of confirmation by Archbishop William 
in Stephen’s reign, of grants made to Beverley by Archbishop 
Thurstan. This requires that if the fair-day be on the eve of the 
feast of St. John the Confessor, or on the day after the feast, 
the fair shall definitely be held in the churchyard, and also on all 
other fair-days.! This charter is insistent in its evidence. There 
is also a charter in the Coucher book of Selby Abbey which shows 
that where the fair and market were not held actually within the 
churchyard, they were held in as close proximity to it as possible. 
This charter, granted in 1304 by Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln 
and Constable of Chester (who at that time held the manor of 
Selby), to the Abbey of St. Germanus at Selby, allowed the abbot 
and convent to hold in Whitgift ‘‘ the cemetery just as it is bounded 
by the dykes as far as a certain place’’ where the fair was held.? 


Yet whilst this was a customary practice, there were certain 
exceptions. At Hedon the fair was held upon land which did 
belong to the hospital but which was not in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. At Barnsley, the open space still known as the Church 
Field provided so ample a facility for the purpose of fair and 
market in close contiguity to the church, that it was unnecessary 
actually to encroach upon consecrated ground, and the fair was 
therefore never held in the churchyard. When later an Easter 
fair was instituted at Barnsley the prohibition by Edward I was 
held in mind and its site was arranged further from the church 
on what came to be known as May-day Green.? This problem 

ore ouison. op, cz., p. 56. 
* Coucher Book of Selby Abbey I (Y.A,S, Record Series X), p. 1. 
3 W, Andrews: op. cii., p, 152, 
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has given rise to some controversy at Whitby. Between the 
parish church and the abbey there is to-day an open space usually 
inhabited by palmists and the caterers of roundabout amusements. 
This does not provide sufficient evidence for the popular and long- 
lived belief that before the dissolution of the abbey the open 
space immediately to the east of the churchyard was the only 
market space; and that the ancient cross which stands there was 
the market cross of the town, the witness of a continuous record of 
Whitby markets and fairs. It is more probable that the cross 
was not a market cross, but stood within the cemetery of the 
abbey, so that the two cemeteries had one common boundary; 
there being, therefore, no open space between church and abbey 
before the sixteenth century. There would still, of course, remain 
the possibility that the fair was held within the churchyard. 
But it must be noticed that in most cases where a fair or market 
was held within a churchyard, it was the churchyard of a parish 
church and not that of an abbey. Thus it becomes impossible 
to hold the view that the ancient cross could have been the 
market cross, whilst it was unlikely that the Whitby monks 
would demean themselves to the extent of permitting a market 
within the boundaries of their abbey. Their attitude to the laity— 
whom by fixed policy they kept so far as possible at a distance— 
is shown quite clearly by the building of a parish church when 
the abbey began to prosper, so that the laity might not come 
into the abbey church. There is, then, some negative influence 
against the popular view-point, but there is much positive evidence 
for the view that the Whitby markets and fair were held lower 
in the town. In all the early notices of fairs and markets at 
Whitby—as in the charters of Henry II and Richard I—they 
are always stated to have been held in the town and to be con- 
nected with the right of burgage. There was no part of the town 
of Whitby, nor were there any burgage tenements near the market 
cross, since all the buildings on the east cliff were attached to, and 
in the tenure of, the abbey. From a dispute between a Whitby 
abbot and Sir Alexander Percy of the neighbouring village of 
Sneaton, it is evident that corn was bought and sold, that the 
standard bushels for measuring corn, and that the market clerk 
had his station, within the ‘ port’ of Whitby, 7.e. the modern 
“lower town.’ 

Yet Whitby and Barnsley must be considered exceptions, 

1G, Young: History of Whitby ITI, p. 571 et seq, 
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Whilst this is admitted)it must also be admitted that from early 
times the official policy of Church and State was directed against 
the practice. It was not customary—in all probability because 
of its impossibility—for the Church to maintain the attitude 
which is expressed in a letter of Archbishop Thomas of York to 
the Chapter of Beverley, bearing the date of February 28th, 
1303-4, and written in the time of Ember days. This letter quite 
explicitly commands that none—on pain of excommunication— 
shall attend fairs because of the danger there both for soul and 
body. The Church might indeed insist on abstinence from 
attendance at fairs and tournaments—both an ingrained habit 
amongst men in the Middle Ages—-on her fast-days, but it was 
impossible to insist on complete non-attendance. A _ similar 
inability to secure acceptance in observance appears to have 
attended State legislation. 


PeeeniCLiONS BY THE CHURCH 


The legislations of Church and State pursue in this matter a 
completely concurrent course. The former naturally is concerned 
with the danger to faith and piety which is represented by their 
mingling with matters of business both at the time and place of 
religious worship. Throughout the laws of the latter runs the 
echo to this feeling; the State’s prohibitions are inspired by the 
endeavour to promote the religious well-being of its subjects; 
whilst those who enact the laws also consider the effect of such 
regulation on the welfare of their own souls and on their political 
relationship with the Church. The earliest legislation on this 
subject is quite definitely pre-Conquest and apparently begins 
with Cnut. There is in a charter of Cnut, taken from the York 
Gospels, a passage inciting men to Sunday observance, “ from 
Saturday noon to Monday’s dawning ”’ and prohibiting market 
or “any moot” within that period. Cnut’s legislation had no 
lasting effect. The convenience of a market on such a day was 
too great, and in the early Middle Ages there even appeared the 
practice of granting indulgences to those who came to the fairs 
on great festivals. From the time of Cnut, with one other eleventh- 
century exception, there is a long period of silence on the part 
of both Church and State on this subject; a period during which 
the double practice—that of holding the fair on a Saint’s day or 
Sunday and in or near the churchyard—became more and more 


1 Beverley Chapter Act Book I, p. 6, and IJ, p. 189 (Surtees 98, 108). 
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an ingrained habit amongst English people. Whilst, however, 
the official voice of legislation was silent, there were attempts to 
meet the growing neglect of Sunday observance in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. The response to this growth in the 
twelfth century comes immediately at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth with the career in England of Eustace, Abbot of Flay 
(the modern St. Germer de Flay). Sent by Pope Innocent III, 
this Norman abbot conducted a special mission in England, 
preaching and denouncing the wrath of Heaven on all who worked 
between three o’clock on Saturday afternoon and sunrise on 
Monday morning. In 1200 his eloquence in London and many 
other places turned people away from the holding of fairs for 
secular business on Sunday. In the following year he journeyed 
northwards into Yorkshire where his preaching had at York, and ~ 
some few other places, an effect similar to that in London!— 

that is to say, it was immediately, but only momentarily, success- 
ful. At Wakefield, however, he appears to have met the traditional 
business ability of the Yorkshireman. There, as elsewhere, he © 
exhorted the people to hold no markets or fairs on Sunday and, 
according to the chronicler Roger of Hoveden, produced a letter 
which he declared to have been written by Christ himself, and 
to have been found on the altar of St. Simon at Golgotha. This 
letter contained a series of severe censures against those Christians 
who neglected to observe the Lord’s Day and the feasts of the 
Church, profaning them by buying and selling in church porches 
or even in the church itself. As a subsidiary part of his mission, 
Eustace of Flay exhorted the people to give a farthing out of 
every five shillings of their personal estate to buy lights for the 
church and for burying the poor. The men of Wakefield treated 
his letter with somewhat contemptuous unbelief, whilst the civic 
authorities replied to his threats of penalties for those who con- 
ducted their business on Sundays, by calling to account those who 
ceased work on Saturday afternoon. At least, his imposture had 
been bungled. There is, however, one interesting account of the 
fate which befell those who refused to listen. The miller of Wake- 
field continued to grind his corn beyond the hour on Saturday 
permitted by Eustace, with the result that his corn was turned 
into blood. Being still obdurate he was punished still further 
by the immovability of his mill-wheel, despite all the waters of 
the Calder. A woman who followed his example placed her paste 


‘ Chronicle of Roger of Hoveden IV, p. 124, 
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into the heated oven, only to find that when she expected it to be 
baked it was paste still. These stories were not responsible for 
the fact that Sunday markets were soon afterwards abolished and 
transferred to week-days, whilst those markets which had been 
held in churchyards were now removed into the streets or open 
spaces near the church. 


The Church continued to oppose the practice by more official 
and authoritative methods. Archbishop Melton in 1324 conducted 
a visitation of Selby Abbey in the course of which he forbade 
the holding of markets and sales in the cemetery of the church.’ 
A similar visitation was held at York almost a century later— 
in 1409. Here the chief position of anxiety was the vacant space 
in front of the Minster. Until as late as 1800 a range of tenements 
extended from the west end of St. Michael-le-Belfrey church to 
the corner of Petergate. The burial ground of that same church, 
adjacent to the Minster, was frequently used for markets and 
fairs and for other festivities. It appears from the records of the 
York Fabric Rolls that sometimes the chapmen congregated 
there in such numbers that the gathering assumed the size of an 
irregular weekly market. The report of the visitation of 1409 
was repeated in a presentation of 1416, the former declaring the 
‘complaint of the parishioners of St. Michael-le-Belfrey that their 
worship on Sundays and feast days was impeded by the noise 
of the market for goods and rushes, and by the horses tethered 
at the tombs over the bodies of the dead. | 


The old complaint made by St. Basil in the fourth century 
that on the great church festivals men kept markets in church- 
yards under colour of making better provision for the feasts, 
could thus still be made in fifteenth-century England. It might 
be thought that the nuisance so definitely stated in the St. 
Michael-le-Belfrey visitation would call for immediate measures 
of redress which would for all time end the practice. Yet a century 
later a presentation or complaint was made to the Archbishop 
of York by the churchwardens of the parish of Riccall. In 1519 
they represented that pedlars (calatharit) were accustomed to 
come on feast-days to the porch of their church, there to sell 
their wares.4. The churchwardens did not appear to be opposed 


1 J. W. Walker: Wakefield, Its History and People (1934), p. 90. 
* Victoria County History Yorkshire III, p. 98. 

3 York Fabric Rolls (Surtees 35), p. 248. 

4h. L. Cutts; Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages, p. 518. 
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to the traffic as such, but to the fact of its being conducted within 
the precincts of their church. So the place of sale came to be 
transferred from church-porch to market-cross, which itself served 
as a constant reminder of the Church’s interest in just dealing. 
This Riccall presentation would appear to be the last complaint 
against the practice of holding fairs and markets in churchyards, 
but it must not be supposed that the practice came to an end. 
With the sixteenth century it became less common and only 
occasionally do local regulations show that measures of precau- 
tion against its recurrence had still to be taken. The same period 
also saw an end of the practice of holding markets on Sunday: 
the growth of Puritanism became a strong factor working against 
the continuance of either practice. 


REGULATION BY TH Siar 


In the meantime, whilst the Church was attempting through 
missioner and visitant to check these practices, the State had not 
been idle. Yet, as the Church found her canons disregarded, the 
State found that only the repetition of its statutes secured even 
slight obedience for them, and that in general they were completely 
disregarded. The first definite step in the policy of preventing 
these practices belongs to the reign of Edward I. The Statute of 
Merchants of 1283 forbade the holding of fairs in sanctuaries; 
two years later the Statute of Winchester (13 Edward I) made 
it illegal to hold fairs in churchyards. Such restrictions were 
little in harmony with the habits and customs of the Middle Ages, 
and it is therefore not surprising to find that in 1382 the Council 
issued an order to the sheriffs throughout England, requiring 
them to make further proclamation of the Statute of Winchester 
‘concerning the holding of fairs and markets in churchyards,’”! 
A significant note is added, in that they were “ to cause the same 
to be kept.’’ Yet even so the Statute appears to have remained 
to a considerable extent a dead letter—witness the St. Michael-le- 
Belfrey and Riccall presentations already quoted. 

The next step of the State concerned the days of holding fairs, 
not their whereabouts. In 1448, by the Statute 27 Henry VI, 
cap. 5, all showing of goods and merchandise, except necessary 
goods and victuals,was to cease on the great festivals of the Church, 
and on all Sundays except the four Sundays of harvest. (It 
was not until 1677 that the holding of a fair or market on any 

1 Calendar of Close Rolls (1381-1385), p. 120,” 
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Sunday was prohibited.) In this Statute of Henry VI special 
stress is laid on the prohibition of fairs on the High Feast of the 
Assumption. This act, designed against what is termed “ the 
scandal,’ remained on the Statute book until it was repealed by 
the Statute 13 and 14 Victoria, c. 28, when, apparently, all 
traces of the scandal had disappeared.! But the practice was 
too general to be abolished by the mere statement of its illegality 
by a king who was unable to retain his throne. The practice 
only in reality ceased when the important days of the fair were 
over. It is, however, possibly significant of the attitude of the 
State that whereas in 1446 one of the Bridlington fairs was 
granted for the vigil, day and morrow of the Nativity of St. 
Mary, one in 1449 was granted to the mayor and citizens of 
York for the six days after the feast of Whitsuntide. In 1514, 
however, Richard, the prior of St. John’s Monastery, Pontefract, 
received a grant of a fair at Barnsley, to be held on the day of 
the Conversion of St. Paul and the two days following. Even 
when the spiritual value of holding a fair on a patronal festival 
in the neighbourhood of a church had decreased, there still 
remained a certain material value, as will be shown later in 
reference to Ripon Minster. 


EOGALT CONTROL 


There remains a third type of legislation dealing with this 
problem. Local regulations from the sixteenth century onwards 
were more able to cope with the disregard of Sunday observ- 
ance and by immediate penalties suppress an offence against 
which Church and State had striven with such ill-success. The 
earliest example comes from Hedon, still in the sixteenth cen- 
tury a flourishing town, and is found in “the Othe for the 
Sessions and also for the Sherriftorne”’ (tempore Henry VIII) in 
which presentation is required of all who keep fair or market in 
church or churchyard on the feasts of the Ascension, Corpus 
Christi, Whitsunday, Trinity Sunday, the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin, All Saints, and on Sundays except for the four 
in harvest time, and on Good Friday. Goods exposed for sale, 
“except necessary victuals,’’ were to be forfeited to the lord of 
the liberty. Even the sheriffs of Yorkshire could not completely 
stamp out the practice. In the early seventeenth century the 
All, Saints’ fair at Wakefield was still the occasion of much merri- 


*[. Pisher) op: ‘cet., ps 517. a fe RooBoyle: op: ctt., p. 88; 
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ment and feasting, in addition to the serious work of an important 
cattle fair. The West Riding justices gave orders in 1611 that 
for the future there should be no more wakes, feasts, garries, 
helpales or assemblies of such nature (all of them types of the 
lighter side of fair-life) held on the Sabbath, and attempted to 
put an end to them. They ordered that if any such assemblies 
were held on the Sabbath or other Saints’ day, the constable 
of the town should suppress them or resist them as far as he 
possibly could. In order that ignorance of this policy of suppres- 
sion might not be pleaded, public notice of the order was to.be 
given in all churches and chapels where such feasts had formerly 
been held. The justices of Wakefield were determined to end the 
practice of Sunday marketing. By the beginning of the eighteenth 
century they had succeeded in depriving the town and parish of 
its normal place of meeting and sales by the removal of the 
Market Cross. It was upon this market cross in 1684 that Ann 
Smith had been ordered to stand for selling ale on Sunday in 
the time of Divine Service.! 

The real business of the market was no longer conducted on 
Sundays after the seventeenth century, and even in that century 
it was already ceasing to be customary. The growth of the new 
outlook in religion and the development of new ideas as to the 
connection of faith and business led to the severance of a relation 
not incongruous to medieval consciences. The fair disappeared 
from the churchyard, and the market was no longer held on 
Sunday. Where the fair was still dated by the old name of the 
saint’s day the name was meaningless, for there was no longer 
the medieval observance of the feast. In many cases—in most— 
the fair persisted on the old day, but it now came to be considered 
as a day of a month. Here and there a gathering on a Sunday, 
of which the purpose was almost solely pleasure, persisted through 
the eighteenth century as the sole relic of a practice which medieval 
law-givers of Church and State had sought in vain to destroy. 
The diary of John Hobson of Dodworth Green has some interesting 
entries of his attendance (together with his cousins) at the feasts 
of Holmfirth, Dodworth, Birchouse, Silkstone and Ardsley, all of 
which, in the years 1726-1732, were held on Sundays.” 

The village feast is in many instances the direct descendant 
of a fair, but it has changed completely in character. In the 

1J. W. Walker: op. cit., pp. 363, 403. 
* Yorkshire Diaries (Surtees, 65), p. 252 ef seq. 
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eighteenth century it was admissible to hold feasts on Sunday, 
and there was little or no impropriety in the practice of beginning 
the Sunday with attendance at church and of completing the 
day with the enjoyment of a feast. John Hobson’s entries in his 
diary close the story of the struggles made by state, ecclesiastical 
and local authorities to remove the fair and market from the 
churchyard and to prevent it being held on Sunday or on great 


feast-days. 
ECCLESIASTICAL OWNERS 


In stressing this determination of the Church to end what 
had developed into a scandal it must not be thought that the 
Church in any way frowned on the fair or market as such. Rather 
was the Church deeply interested in these commercial gatherings, 
finding in them a means by which her ministers could reach the 
people; whilst at the same time benefits accrued in many ways to 
herself from this contact. The men and women of the orders of 
the Church—priests, monks, nuns—had to obtain their means of 
life from the only places where food and clothing were obtainable 
in quantity. The real interest of the Church in fair and market 
is to be seen in the list of ecclesiastics who were owners of them. 
In Yorkshire, as in every county in England, a very great propor- 
tion of fair-grants were made to the officers of the Church. Of. 
the South of England it is true to say that with the exception 
of the fair of St. Botolph no great fair existed which was not in 
the hands of some ecclesiastic. Such a generalisation is hardly 
true of Yorkshire, but in a qualified sense it is, since of the more 
important Yorkshire fairs the most part were in the hands of the 
Church. There were some which were in the hands of both lay 
and ecclesiastical owners; in other places at different times fairs 
were held by clerics and by laymen. Lay patronage was quite 
a reality in the Middle Ages, and therefore the grant of a fair 
to be held on the patronal festival of the church of the district 
must not be held to presuppose a grant to the church itself; 
there is always the probability that the grant was a grant to the 
lord of the manor. The Yorkshire grants to lay owners will be 
dealt with in a later chapter: here it will be sufficient to indicate 
those Yorkshire clergy who received fair-grants. It must not, of 
course, be forgotten that ecclesiastics outside Yorkshire—even 
some outside England—were interested in the trade of Yorkshire 
and found it to their advantage to hold markets and fairs on 
their manors in this county; while some Yorkshire churchmen 
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preferred to go beyond Humber for their holdings. In the record 
of Yorkshire ecclesiastical owners it will be seen that all types 
and ranks of spiritual ministers are represented. 

There are many reasons for this appearance in Yorkshire of 
ecclesiastically-owned fairs and markets. Certain general causes 
were at work which affected the development in Yorkshire in a 
manner identical with the growth of fairs in all England. It will 
be noticed that a great many grants date from the reigns of John 
and Henry III: the latter is particularly famed for his piety. His 
devotion to the Church had a considerable effect upon the direction 
of English internal trade. A later medieval king (Henry VI), 
equally renowned for his piety, had a similar desire to direct the 
means of wealth into Church hands. A renewal of a grant of two 
fairs to Bridlington Priory in 1452 was made on the ground that 
he “‘ was not willing that grants made for the good of his soul ”’ 
should become void.! Medieval donors of fairs were willing to 
grant them not only for the good of their own soul, but (as in 
a grant to Selby Abbey of quittance from tolls in fairs and 
markets, made by Gilbert Tison at the instance of Queen Matilda) 
for the repose of the souls of others—in this case for the souls 
of the king, St. Edward and William the Bastard.2 Medieval 
piety, then, must be regarded as an important general cause of 
the ecclesiastical ownership of so many fairs. There are in York- 
shire two more specific reasons. The enormous influence of 
successive archbishops undoubtedly brought grants of fairs not 
only to themselves, but to those who secured their favour. The 
fact that Yorkshire is so extensively a county of abbeys and 
monasteries is another influence of great importance. On the 
one hand, therefore, the chief individual ecclesiastical owner of 
fairs and markets in Yorkshire was the Archbishop of York, 
whilst the majority of ecclesiastically-owned fairs in the county 
were in the hands of the abbeys and priories. 


THE ARCHBISHOP 


It is a difficult matter to say which is the oldest fair held by 
the archbishops of York. In view of the lack of definite evidence 
in regard to the origin of the York fair, it must be assumed that 
the fair at Ripon, based on the charter of Henry I in 1108, has 
a good claim to the position. The grant was not solely to the 
Archbishop, but also to St. Wilfrid of Ripon (7.e. to the Minster) ; 


1 Cal. of Charter Rolis VI, p. 120. 2 Coucher Book of Selby II, p. 19. 
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and its peace—the peace and security of all merchants and people 
attending it—-was guaranteed by the threat of a £40 forfeiture 
for breach. This grant was confirmed by Stephen, at some date 
between the years 1135 and 1147, when it was stated that the 
fair should last for five days.! 


This fair at Ripon was the source of much dispute between 
the archbishops and the canons of Ripon, and also between 
the archbishops and their tenants and other dwellers in the 
neighbourhood of Ripon. In 1228 the former dispute had become 
so keen that it had to be heard before the king’s justices in the 
Chapter House at Ripon, the canons claiming, and being success- 
ful in obtaining, various franchises—among them a Wednesday 
market. The various franchises of the Liberty of Ripon are most 
‘fully described in a Quo Warranto proceeding in which John 
Romaine (Archbishop of York 1285-1298) claimed and was 
allowed a Thursday market and the fairs in Ripon granted’ by 
Henry I and Stephen? According to a rollin the Duchy of 
Lancaster Records (A. 23) the fair held on the October feast of 
St. Wilfrid (the Deposition) was in the hands of Ripon Minster. 
A previous archbishop, Wickwane, in the Quo Warranto pro- 
ceedings of 1279-1280, also claimed a fair at Ripon on the vigil, 
day and morrow of the Invention of the Cross (May 2-4).3 


The other contest, that between the archbishop and the 
tenants of the manors in the neighbourhood of Ripon, reached its 
climax in the fifteenth century when the king’s tenants in the 
forest of Knaresborough obstinately refused to pay tolls to the 
archbishop of York during the fairs. Determined to fight for 
his privileges the archbishop in 1441 engaged two hundred 
men-at-arms from Scotland and the Marches, at sixpence or a 
shilling a day. Sir John Plumpton, a gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood, gathered in reply seven hundred men. Each side 
blamed the other for the affray which then ensued between the 
people and the soldiers, who kept “ Ripon at fair tymes by night, 
like a towne of warr ’’—an affray in which more than a thousand 
arrows were discharged. The full story of the contest has a very 
direct bearing on the position of market or fair in the social life 
of the Middle Ages.4 


1 Memorials of Ripon I, p. 94. 

* Yorkshire Archeological Journal. XXXII, PP. 50, 76. 

3 Memorials of Ripon I, p. 68. 

* Plumpton Correspondence I (Camden Soc. 4), p. liv et seq. 
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The Quo Warranto inquiries give further evidence on the 

subject of the archbishop’s fairs. Archbishop Wickwane claimed 
the fair at Beverley four times a year. The account of the plea 
of Quo Warranto held before Hugh de Cressyngham and his com- 
panions, justices of the lord the king itinerant, at York, on the 
day of Holy Trinity, 1293, shows the archbishop and his pre- 
decessors had held four fairs at the time of the feast of St. John 
the Baptist and the two feasts of St. John of Beverley and at 
Ascensiontide. The archbishop produced charters in evidence 
and his appeal was then allowed by the Justices. 
' As in the case of Ripon, the fair at Beverley led to disputes 
between its owner and the townspeople: the citizens of York 
were also brought into the dispute, so that at times the stage 
was almost reached when there were no dealings between the 
two places. It was inevitable that there should be bitterness in 
this dispute, for the claim of the archbishop was allowed by 
Edward I; yet Beverley Minster was in possession of a charter of 
king Stephen of 1135 granting to the Minster a fair on the Nativity 
of St. John the Baptist (June 24).? 

The first of the four fairs claimed by Wickwane was that on 
June 24: it is difficult to resist the idea that a previous archbishop 
had made a successful interloping action. 

At York there is no doubt that successive archbishops held 
a fair from some early date, and that when in the fifteenth century 
the citizens obtained the right to hold fairs, these were granted so 
as not to interfere in the archbishop’s profits. Once again the 
evidence for this early possession comes from the Quo Warranto 
rolls. In the roll dealing with the City of York it is stated that 
the archbishop claims, on the ground of possession from time 
immemorial, a fair at York beginning on the vigil of St. Peter-ad- 
Vincula (the Saint’s-day, being August 1) at the hour of vespers 
in the neighbourhood of St. Michael’s (now St. Michael’s, Spurrier- 
gate) and lasting until the same hour on the day following St. 
Peter’s day.’ This fair in later times came to be known as Lammas 
Fair. From its beginning it gave the archbishop the right to take 
full control over the city and its jurisdiction. His powers on these 
three days are considered in the chapter on the judicial and 
juridical questions of fair-ownership. Now it is only necessary 


1G. Poulson? op; ctt., pweioo; 
* Beverley Chapter Act Book II (Surtees, 108), p. 288. 
3 Placita de Quo Warranto, p. 223a. 
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to note that both at York and Ripon local government passed 
from the hands of the town into the hands of the archbishop 
during the fair. : 

The fairs at York, Ripon and Beverley were the greatest of 
those belonging to the archbishops of York. Besides these there 
were several in the different parts of the county, on the arch- 
bishop’s manors. Walter, Archbishop of York, was in 1239 the 
recipient of a grant to himself and his successors of a yearly 
fair at Otley on July 21 and 22 (the vigil and feast of St. Mary 
Magdalen) and at Sherburn on September 13 and 14 (the vigil 
and feast of the Exaltation of the Cross). To these in 1252 was 
added a three-day fair in August (at the feast of St. Bartholomew) 
in the manor of Churchdown in Gloucestershire—a grant of 
Henry III which was confirmed to Thomas Arundel, Archbishop 
of York, in 1388 by Richard II. The grant of 1310 to William, 
Archbishop of York, and his successors, of a weekly market on 
Monday at the manor of Patrington-in-Holderness, together with a 
yearly fair there at the beginning of July, was made by Edward II 
on the advice of his treasurer. The fact indicates that whilst 
the royal treasury was not likely to suffer injury from the grant, 
its officials were concerned to attend to the financial and com- 
mercial needs even of remote manors. This archbishop in 1334 
received a grant of a weekly market on Saturday at Kilham, 
with two fairs there, the first at the feast of St. Laurence 
(August 9-11) and the second for six days at the feast of All 
Saints (October 29-November 3). This same archbishop, William 
de Melton, was directly concerned in the royal charter of 1319 
to Pateley Bridge, the principal village of Bishopside, which 
constituted it a market town. The charter granted to him the 
right to hold one market every Tuesday on his manor of “ Patheley 
Brigge in Nedredale,”’ and one fair every year lasting five days, 
on the feast of the Nativity of the Virgin, three days before and 
the day following (September 5-9). The market has been in 
later times transferred to Saturday. The charter also granted a 
fair to the archbishop at his manor of Otley, to be held at the 
feast of St. Mary Magdalene (July 18—23)—this being an exten- 
sion of the two-day fair granted to his predecessor in 1239. There 
is one last point to be mentioned in regard to these grants. The 
confirmation by queen Elizabeth of the archiepiscopal rights to 
a fair in York has misled historians in the past to imagine that 
this was the original grant. Neither the archbishop’s fair nor the 
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city fair began in the reign of queen Elizabeth: both were medieval 
(the city fair is a fifteenth-century grant), and both continued to 
modern times.t 

THE MINSTER CHAPTER 


Others who were associated with the Cathedral Church of St. 
Peter found in their connection a good reason for a fair-tenure. 
The earliest illustration is the Wednesday market and the 
annual fair at Tollerton at the Assumption (August 14-16), 
granted by Henry III in 1291 to Bevis de Clare, treasurer of 
St. Peter’s, York, and his successors in that office. In 1848 a 
grant was made, of special grace, to John de Wynwyk, pre- 
bendary of the prebend of North Newbald in the Church of St. 
Peter, York, and to his successors, of a weekly market on Thurs- 
day, and a three-day fair at the feast of St. Laurence (August 
’ 9-11) at North Newbald (in the East Riding). The same John 
de Wynwyk shortly after this grant became treasurer of the 
Minster, and it is therefore to be presumed that he inherited the 
grant of the market and fair at Tollerton. Yet it appears that 
he had some difficulty in justifying this claim, since it is not very 
clear whether this fair was continued, had ever been held, or 
was superseded by a grant made to him in 1358 of a weekly market 
on Wednesday and two fairs yearly at Tollerton, the former at 
the feast of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist (June 23-25), 
and the latter at the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross (Sep- 
tember 13-15). To these fairs at North Newbald and Tollerton 
John de Wynwyk added two others outside Yorkshire, receiving 
in 1351 for himself and his successors a weekly market on Wed- 
nesday and a fair from April 30 to May 2, with another from 
September 30 to November 2, on ‘their ground’ at Mottisfont 
in Hampshire. A king’s clerk, William de Excestre, holding 
the prebend of Riccall in York Minster, received in 1350 for 
himself and his successors a Wednesday market and a three-day 
fair (July 19-21) at the manor of Riccall.1 


MONASTIC HOUSES 


It is a well-known fact that Yorkshire was in the Middle Ages 
a county of abbeys. In some degree there remains in the dales 
to-day a feeling of regret for the destruction of their fame. It 
cannot be doubted that those abbeys brought trade and wealth 


1 The evidence for these grants will be found in Appendix I. — 
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to parts of Yorkshire which would otherwise have remained 
completely in the background. Even apart from the important 
share which the Cistercian abbeys took in the development of 
northern sheep-farming and the consequent growth in the wool- 
trade, their general attitude to industry, agriculture and commerce 
proved beneficent. The peace which surrounded them was a 
protection to the merchant; the blessing of the Church was given 
to those who came to trade within the abbeys’ manors. In every 
part of Yorkshire there was to be found an abbey, monastery, 
or priory, holding annually, or even more frequently, a fair, and a 
weekly market. 

There are no existing records which give any description of 
the fair held in Bootham by St. Mary’s Abbey at York, apart 
from one reference in the Abbey Chronicle. That reference 
simply states that in 1308 the abbey’s charter of liberties was 
inspected and confirmed by Edward II, who thus renewed the 
abbey’s right to hold a fair and market in Bootham.! A fair 
held at so convenient a place—being just outside the city walls 
traders escaped the city tolls but were near enough to the city 
if the need of protection should arise—and being under the 
control of so important an abbey, must have attracted a con- 
siderable gathering of people, together with a large volume of 
trade. It is rash to suggest—as one historian has been bold enough 
to do—that the fair rivalled the fourteen-day Cambridge fair, 
but St. Mary’s fair in Bootham must have been a notable one 
in the Middle Ages. The fair, apparently, originated with the 
various privileges granted to the foundation by William II, and 
afterwards confirmed by Henry I, Henry II and Henry III, when 
the ‘town’ of Bootham, with its fair, market and liberties, was 
granted to the abbey. The fair rapidly grew in size and soon came 
to threaten the trade of the city, with which the abbey had 
constant disputes. In 1318 a grant was made to the abbot and 
convent of St. Mary’s of a Wednesday market and a fair from 
September 7 to September 9 at their borough of Bootham; but 
they were required to restore this charter for cancellation by 
order of the king because it was found to have been granted to 
the injury of the city of York.2 This did not end the dispute. 
In 1353 a settlement was reached between the contending parties 
on the intervention of Archbishop Thoresby, who effected an 


1 Chronicle of St. Mary’s, York (Surtees 148), p. 43. 
* Calendar of Charter Rolls III, p. 407. 
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agreement between the city and abbey respecting the bounds of 
the jurisdiction of each.' That the abbey maintained its right 
to hold a fair is shown from the grant made to the abbot in 1448, 
by which he was given permission to “make and appoint for 
himself ’’ clerks of the market, excluding the jurisdiction of the 
royal clerk of the market.’ 


This was an important privilege and would be applied by the 
abbey not only to its fair at Bootham, but also the yearly fair 
held at Hornsea before 1358, and to the additional fair granted 
in 1358 for the three days July 3l-August 2. 


One other York monastic foundation gained its necessary 
wealth partly from fairs. The hospital of St. Leonard was-— 
especially in the later Middle Ages—an important centre of medical 
skill as well as of monastic life. It was no easy matter to give 
constant medical aid in the centre of a medieval city, and some 
endowments were essential. This need les behind the grants of 
fairs to the hospital. The first grant was in 1282, the master 
and brethren being empowered to hold two fairs, one at the end 
of June and the other at the beginning of November, at Newton- 
upon-Ouse, a village little more than ten miles further up the 
river, at a convenient fording-place. At the end of the thirteenth 
century Walter de Langeton, Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, 
was master and secured for the hospital the grant of a market 
and fair at the manor of Leeming by Exelby (Burneston). 

It is surprising to find that of the group of abbeys in the 
northern and western dales—Jervaulx, Rievaulx, Bolton, Byland, 
and Fountains—only two, Jervaulx and Bolton, held a fair. It 
is no solution to say that Fountains was too near Ripon, or Byland 
too near Coxwold and Rievaulx too near Helmsley, for St. Mary’s 
was still nearer to York. Bolton might easily be considered as 
away from the normal lines of trade or other activity, but its 
fair was at Appletreewick, still further up the dale, though close to 
the line of traffic which made Grassington fair famous. The canons: 
also owned a fair at Embsay which was granted to them by 
Henry II before they moved from Embsay to Bolton. It was. 
for three days at the feast of St. Cuthbert in autumn, 7.e. at the 
translation of the saint (4 September), to whom the church at 
Embsay was dedicated. In 1305 Edward I, when confirming their 


1T. Whellan: York and the North Riding I, p. 354. 
> Cal. of Charter Rolls VI, p. 110. 
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charter, made a further grant of the fair at Embsay for five days 
instead of three.t 

Jervaulx was in a busy area of the dales, in touch with Ripon, 

Masham, Richmond and the roads to Lancashire. In 1307 the 
abbot and convent were granted a weekly market and two 
yearly fairs, one from August 14 to 21, and one on November 
10-llth, to be held at their manor of East Witton, scarcely a 
mile from the abbey. Henry IV renewed this grant in 1400, 
but though the fairs remained centred round the same saints’ 
days (the Assumption, and St. Martin in the winter), their dura- 
tion was altered, the former now being held for two days, August 
14, 15, and the latter for eight, November 4-11. The Monday 
market was continued.? 
It has already been mentioned that the minster church at 
Ripon held a fair at Ripon during October, quite distinct from 
the Archbishop’s fair in August. Summoned in 1228 to explain 
the origin of this grant, the clergy took oath that the church and 
chapter had held their fair from the time of king Athelstan, 
with all things which pertain to a fair. Athelstan’s grant of 
privileges was the same as his grant to Beverley—and therefore, 
as in the case of Beverley, may be taken as a mere attempt 
to give a definite founder to a liberty which had existed from 
before the Conquest, but without definite grant. Athelstan’s 
rhymed charter makes no mention of a fair or market. The monks 
of Ripon, as will shortly be shown, did in the Middle Ages find 
considerable value in a fair, and at the time of the reconstitution 
of the chapter, consequent upon the Reformation, the new founda- 
tion, consisting of a deanery, sub-deanery, and six prebends, was 
endowed with the old monastic rights, including grants of fairs, 
markets, courts and offices of clerks of the market.® 

In north-east Yorkshire the monks of Whitby obtained from 
Henry II and Richard I the right of burgage in the town, and the 
privilege of holding an annual fair there on the feast of St. Hilda, 
with an assurance of the king’s peace to such as resorted thither, 
and to all their effects both going and returning.‘ 

Whitby fair was a popular one amongst merchants, but it was 
granted exclusively to the abbot and convent, not to the town. 
Whitby was a free borough; so a free borough has not necessarily 
a right to hold markets and fairs. 

1 Cal. of Charter Rolls III, p. 51. 2 For these grants v. Appendix I. 
3 Memorials of Ripon I, p. 57; III, p. xviii, 
“Sy. ©. Atkinson: op. cit., pe 171. 
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Some few miles across the moors from Whitby, to the north- 
west, is Guisborough, where the priory had similar privileges. 
The charter granting the fair (1263) is typical of the grants of 
that period.! 

The Priory continued to hold this fair throughout the Middle 
Ages, but it was rapidly declining in value. Immediately after 
the priory and its possessions came into the hands of Henry VIII 
in 1539 a survey was made which showed that the annual value 
of the fair and markets had fallen to 23s. 4d. (7.e. about £20 
to-day); whereas the common bakehouse was valued at £4 6s. 8d. 
and two watermills and one windmill were together worth 
SIS. As, 20.4 

At Bridlington, John was responsible for the first grant of 
fair and market to the Priory, as is shown from a confirma- | 
tion of previous charters, in 1437, by Henry VI, who also 
increased by further grants the privileges of the priory. In 1446, 
“out of devotion to the confessor John, late prior of Bridlington,”’ 
he gave the prior and convent of St. Mary power to appoint 
clerks of the market in their various lordships, manors, and 
lands; who should have full power to exercise in them everything 
pertaining to the office of the clerk of the market of the king’s 
household, excluding the latter’s jurisdiction. By the same grant 
the priory was now to hold three fairs yearly, the first on the 
vigil, day and morrow of the Nativity of the Virgin (September 8) 
and the other two on the feasts of the deposition and translation 
of the late prior, St. John the Confessor. These fairs were to 
be held “ notwithstanding that there is here (¢.e. in this charter) 
no express mention of the true value of the foregoing, or of 
other grants made to the said prior and convent.” Thus by 
the order of king and parliament, St. Mary’s Priory now came 
to hold four fairs in the year. These’ grants were, however, 
apparently resumed immediately into the king’s hands, though 
the prior and convent still claimed the right. Hence in 1452 
there was a complete repetition of the grants by the king, because 
he was “not willing that grants made for the good of his soul, 
especially those made to his special advocate the holy confessor 
John, sometime prior of Bridlington, should become void.’’* Yet 
the reign of Henry VI was not far from the period of the Reforma- 
tion, and grants made in this way were of little avail when the 

1 Guisborough Chartulary I (Surtees 86), p. 133. 2 Ibid! TR pe Mex. 
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priory was dissolved. |In the reign of queen Elizabeth the fairs at 
Bridlington had passed into the hands of a group of gentlemen, 
who had undertaken to use the profits from them for the upkeep 
of the town and the repair of the pier.! 

It is at times difficult to distinguish between the three authori- 
ties holding fairs in Beverley—the Archbishop of York, the 
Provost of the Minster, the town; but there is no doubt that 
there was a fair belonging to the minster from the time of king 
Stephen. His charter of 1135 was inspected in 1310 and was 
confirmed in favour of William de Melton the provost and the 
canons and clerks of the church, with the addition that their 
enjoyment of these liberties should not be prejudiced by any 
grant of non-user in the past.2- There is an undated charter of 
Edward II (which may belong to this year, or to 1311, or to 
1315) of a grant to the minster of a fair at the manor of Siggles- 
thorne, then belonging to the provostry of Beverley. This was 
designed partly for the benefit of the provostry tenants and 
partly as a source of profit to the church.3 

Previously, in 1270, Master John de Chishull, then provost, 
had been granted for himself and his successors a yearly fair 
from October 27 to 29 at his manor of Leven, in the East 
Riding. This grant was twice the subject of an investigation. 
In 1413 the charter was inspected, and confirmed with the 
clause licet in favour of the provost, Robert Manfeld, and the 
canons and clerks of St. John of Beverley and their successors. 
This confirmation was not, however, of the grant of 1270, but of 
letters patent dated 28 August, 4 Richard II (1380), exemplifying 
a certificate of the treasurer and chamberlains sent into the 
_ chancery. From this it can be observed that the market and 
fair at Leven were not in the hands of the chapter of Beverley 
but of the provost alone. This is further proved by the inspeximus 
and confirmation of 1428. The document is simply a confirma- 
tion of Henry V’s confirmation to Robert Manfeld, now addressed 
to the new provost, Robert Rolleston, and the canons and clerks 
of the church of Beverley. Here once again are granted the 
market and fair at Leven, together with ‘“‘ those things which 
pertain to a fair.’ 

Not far from Beverley is Hedon, which in the Middle Ages 


Ries Furvis: op. cit., p. 38, * Beverley Chapter Act Book If, p. 288, 
3\G. Poulson: op. cit., p. 549. 
* Calendar of Patent Rolls (1422-1429), p. 490, 
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was a thriving township. Here the fair was in the hands of the 
brethren of the hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, the hospital having 
acquired the right from Henry II soon after its foundation, some- 
where in the years 1155-1162. The earliest document in the 
Hedon Court Book is this grant of a fair. The statement in the 
Victoria County History that this grant was made after 1179 (even 
though there is the confession that the date is uncertain) appears 
to be without foundation. The charter is known as “ the charter 
of Henry, formerly king of England, made to the infirm delaying 
in Hedon at the house of St. Mary Magdalen,” and is of the usual 
type. 

This was the origin of the famous Magdalen fair at Hedon, 
held continuously until the nineteenth century, and rivalling in 
size, whilst it surpassed in age, what has come to be better 
known—the other fair granted to a hospital, at Sturbridge. 
The fair was held upon land belonging to the hospital, but—like 
the site of the hospital itself—within the township of Hedon, as 
is shown by memoranda drawn up byatown-clerk of Richard I1’s 
reign. These expressly state that “‘ the fairs of the Blessed Mary 
Magdalen are held within Hedon, as appears by the charter of 
Newton.” 

In this same district of Holderness the abbot of Meaux was 
also interested in the holding of fairs. Before it became the royal 
town of Kingston-upon-Hull in 1299, the township or manor 
of Wyk-super-le-Hull belonged to Meaux Abbey. The abbot 
and convent in 1278 petitioned for the right to hold a fair and 
market at this manor. Their petition was granted in 1279, when 
they were empowered to hold a market on Thursday in each 
week, and a fair for fifteen days beginning on the vigil of Holy 
Trinity.?. It is probable that for the few years during which the 
fair was in the hands of the abbey the authority of the local 
officers of the township was superseded by the appointees of the 
abbot as lord of the fair. The abbot’s interest in Hull fair, how- 
ever, soon came to an end and the abbey seems to have had a 
record of misfortune in connection with its fair-rights. Edward I 
issued a commission of oyer and terminer in 1300 to Gilbert de 
Roubury and William Haward, touching Roger de Pokelynton 
(Pocklington), clerk, William de Crepynges and Robert his son, 
Godfrey de Steynton, Adam le Palefreyur, Henry le Palefreyur, 
Walter de Hul of Kelyngwyk and Henry le Messer, who carried 

eek Pee as Boyle: op. cit., p. clxxxXvlii, * Vide Appendix I, 
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away the toll and goods of the abbot and convent of Meaux 
from the market and fair at Pocklington, thus preventing them 
from taking the toll as they had been accustomed to do since 
their feoffment of the manor, which was of the ancient demesne 
of the Crown.! The inability of the abbot to protect his rights 
need not be the final reason, but obviously the king had no wish 
for constant affrays and disputes on his manors. In 1303 Henry 
de Percy was granted a market and two fairs on his manor of 
Pocklington. 

The connection of Warter Priory with fairs is also a record of 
disputes. The priory held a fair in Warter concerning which the 
prior was summoned in 1253-4 to show why he raised a market 
and fair in Warter to the injury of the free market and free fair 
of the Earl of Albemarle in Pocklington. Unable to defend his 
holding the prior relinquished his fair, and in return the earl 
granted to him and to his successors the right to hold a fair 
each year on the feast of St. James (July 25) in the vill of Warter.? 
This grant was confirmed by Henry III. 

Another dispute occurred twenty years later at Beverley. 
The Town Records contain an account of a bitter contention in 
1273 between the Priory and the burgesses of Beverley over the 
right to tolls, the former claiming toll and stallage and the latter 
urging their grant of freedom from such imposts by king John. 
A compromise was successfully reached: no tolls were to be 
levied by the priory upon the goods of the burgesses, but the 
burgesses were for the future to demean themselves peacefully, 
refraining from molesting those who came to the fair. The stalls 
to be occupied by the burgesses were now to be assigned by the 
officials of the priory, but in such a manner that the calling and 
dignity of each individual burgess would receive proper recog- 
nition. 

Returning to the priory fair at Warter, the story of its end 
is to be found in an order to the sheriff of York in 1318. This 
order required the sheriff to cause proclamation to be made 
in the town of Warter and other neighbouring market towns 
that no person was to come with merchandise or other goods for 
sale to the manor of Warter on the eve, day and morrow of St. 
James the Apostle, or to buy goods there or exercise any merchan- 
dise there, under pain of forfeiture of the goods for sale brought 


1 Calenday of Patent Rolls (1292-1301), p. 550. 
2 V.C.H., Yorkshire IIT, p. 236, The date 1318 is incorrectly given as 1328, 
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thither. This.was to be done because the prior and convent of 
Warter had now renounced before the king and his council, in 
the parliament then being held at York, their fair held at that 
manor on those days, a fair granted to them by Henry III “as 
appears by their letters patent sealed with their common seal 
remaining in chancery.’ The letters enrolled were from the sub- 
prior and convent of Warter confirming the petition shown to 
the king and his council by brother William de Wellewyk the 
prior, with the consent of the Chapter, praying that they might 
renounce their right in that fair and that the king would revoke 
and abolish the fair on account of the homicides and other enor- 
mities perpetrated in it.2. The petition proved successful. 

In the south-western part of the county there were not so 
many great or famous abbeys as in the north and east. Despite 
this, the monasteries and priories of the West Riding were as 
interested in fairs as were those in the other ridings; so that 
certain of the West Riding monastically-owned fairs are quite 
as old, whilst some few are quite as important, as those of North 
and East Yorkshire. Two of the smaller grants may be men- 
tioned first. In 1260, at the instance of Ingram de Percy, the 
abbot and monks of Sallay were granted a fair for three days 
(September 7-9), to be held at their manor of Gisburn. The 
abbot and convent of Rufford, in Nottinghamshire, were granted 
in 1316 a market on Monday at their manor of Rotherham, 
together with a fair there for eight days (November 18-25):.8 

One of the earliest fairs granted to regular clergy in the 
West Riding was that granted by Henry I to the canons of St. 
Oswald, Nostell, to be held at Nostell, beginning on August 3 and 
continuing for five days. This grant was confirmed by Henry II, 
but later the fair was suppressed by order of John de Il’Isle, on 
account of the disorders and riots for which it became notorious. 
More important to the canons of Nostell were the fairs which 
they held at Woodkirk. These, like their fair at Nostell, were 
eranted to them by Henry I, the first to be held at the feast of 
the Assumption (August 15) and the second at the feast of the 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary (September 8). The grant 
was confirmed by Stephen and the fairs continued to attract 
a concourse of people to the time of the Reformation. When 
in the reign of Henry VIII the priory was subjected to inspec- 

1G. Poulson: op. cit., p. 73. 
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tion the profit of the tolls and stallage in the fairs was returned 
in the Valor as £13 6s. 8d., at that time more than one fourth 
of the yearly revenue of the house.t That the former fair at 
Nostell was not of great value at the time of its suppression is 
shown by the willingness of the canons in 1330 to accept in its 
stead a grant of a fair at the priory of Bredon in Leicestershire, 
from September 29 to November 3—one of the few examples of 
fairs owned by Yorkshire houses outside the county.’ 

There is one other monastic grant to be mentioned that is 
important because of the reason given for the grant. The 
prior and convent of Bolton-in-Craven in 1310 obtained a fair 
at their manor of Appletreewick in Yorkshire for four days, at 
the feast of St. Luke (October 18, the fair being held on October 
16-19), through the support of Peter de Gaveston, Earl of Corn- 
wall, the royal favourite. Despite the importance of their friend 
in power the prior and convent failed to make use of the grant. 
This is shown from a grant of 1328 by Edward III, who gave 
permission to the prior and convent to hold a fair on the days 
previously specified, ‘“‘ which fair the said prior and convent have 
not hitherto used.’’ 

The original grantor of the fair held at Barnsley by the prior 
and monks of Pontefract appears to have been an archbishop of 
York. The date of the grant is uncertain, but it was apparently 
made sometime between the year 1181, when the lord of the 
castle and honour of Pontefract, Henry de Lacy, obtained a 
charter for a fair at Pontefract, and the year 1249, when Henry III 
granted to the prior and convent the right to hold a yearly 
fair in their town of Barnsley for four days—the vigil and feast 
of St. Michael and the two following days (September 28—Octo- 
ber 1). The archbishop’s grant was for the same days, but included 
a weekly market on Wednesdays. Both grants included the 
phrase “ with all the liberties and usages to such market and 
fair appertaining.’* The day chosen for the fair—the feast of 
St. Michael—was the patronal festival of a church attached to 
the hospital of St. Nicholas, which was under the wardenship of 
the monks of St. John’s Priory at Pontefract. There is a refer- 
ence to this fair in the Rotuli Hundredorum for Yorkshire where, 
in an entry under the wapentake of Staincross, it is stated that 


1 The Towneley Mysteries (Surtees 3), p. ix. 
* Calendar of Charter Rolls IV, p. 186, eTbids, Dy 6d, 
* 'W. Andrews: op. cit., p. 146, 
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the prior of Pontefract has had fairs, a market and the assize of 
bread and wine at Barnsley for twenty-six years, but it is not 
known by what warrant.1. The charter of Henry III proved, 
however, to be a sufficient warrant. The possession of this fair 
did not prove to be of very great value. In the fifteenth century 
the priory was in sad condition. A grant, of special grace, was 
made in 1466 by Edward IV for the relief and support of 
the house of St. John the Apostle and Evangelist of Pontefract, 
permitting the monks to have the assize and assay of bread, 
wine, ale and other victuals in the lordship and town of Barnsley, 
with the punishment, corrections and forfeitures thereof by them- 
selves and their ministers—the reasons for the grant being that 
the priory was in those days so poorly endowed that it could 
scarcely keep up its daily works of piety and that the king wished 
to show special devotion to St. John.? The priory at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century was still in need of further means of 
increasing its resources. Henry VIII granted in 1514 to Richard, 
prior of the monastery, and the convent, a yearly fair to be held 
in the town of Barnsley on the day of the conversion of St. Paul 
(January 25) and the two days following*—a fair which was not 
to remain long in the hands of the priory. 

That the local clergy continued to have a legal claim upon 
the profits of the tolls at Barnsley fair after the Reformation is 
evident from a passage in the Journal of John Hobson. Barnsley 
was a chapelry in the parish of Silkstone, as was Cawthorne, so 
that all three churches were interested. 

On April 20, 1726, John Hobson of Dodworth Green was at 
Barnsley, in company with Mr. Wood of Barnsley, “ who showed 
him a copy of a chancery decree of the time of Queen Elizabeth 
for the payment of certain monies to those three clergy—these 
monies to be raised partly from the toll of the fairs in Barnsley.”’ 

This decree was still in force. Thus there is a letter, dated 
January 6, 1723, from Francis Wood (the “ Mr. Wood of Barns- 
ley’’) to Thomas Edmunds of Worsbrough, showing that whereas 
these sums had been paid (“ five pounds yearly to the curate of 
Barnsley ’’) the then tenant (Mr. Cutler) had ceased to pay them. 
The decrees of 1594 and 1595 were produced in court and the 
payment of the fees enforced.’ © 

1 Rotuli Hundredorum I, p. 134. 


* Calenday of Charter Rolls VI, p, 215. . 
$ Jbid., pi 281, — 4 Yorkshire Diaries (Surtees 65), p. 452, 
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It is an interesting final note on the subject of ecclesiastical 
owners of fairs in Yorkshire to find that in 1551 a grant was made 
to Leonard Beckwith, knight, of the lordships and manors of 
Selby, Brayton, Thorpe, Fryston and Hillam, the rectories of 
Selby and Brayton, lately belonging to Selby monastery, together 
with the market on Mondays in Selby and the yearly fair there 
on Michaelmas day. 


OWNERS OUTSIDE THE COUNTY 


To describe the ownership of Yorkshire fairs by Yorkshire 
ecclesiastics and monasteries does not, however, complete the 
story of the holdings by orders of the Church. Some ecclesiastical 
lords of Yorkshire fairs were themselves external to Yorkshire. 
Of these the most important were the Prince-bishops of Durham. 


King John in 1200 granted two fairs at Northallerton to Philip 
de Poitou, Bishop of Durham—one at Candlemas and one on St. 
Bartholomew’s day. During the later Middle Ages the men of 
Northallerton held the town of the bishop, and by payment of 
forty silver marks had secured the profits of the local fair and the 
right to hold the assizes of bread and ale. The Candlemas fair 
was noted for its horses and cattle and was frequented by horse 
dealers not only from all parts of England but also from the 
Continent. At its longest period it continued for a month. The 
later fair, on September 5, was held for horned cattle and leather, 
and on September 6 for sheep. The cattle fair was finally destroyed 
in 1841 by the competition of Bedale fair. Later fairs at Northal- 
lerton were also granted to bishops of Durham. Thus queen Mary 
was responsible for a grant to Bishop Tunstall of what came to 
be called ‘ St. George’s Fair,’ held on May 5-6. Like the earlier 
fairs, this was for the sale of horses, cattle and sheep. The last 
grant was made by James I to William James, Bishop of Durham. 
This was the St. Matthew’s fair on October 3—4, for cattle and 
sheep.’ 

Philip de Poitou had also been granted in 1200 a fair to be 
held at Howden. This fair continued in the hands of the bishops 
of Durham until the sixteenth century. The Hutton Correspond- 
ence contains a confirmation by the dean and chapter of Durham 
of certain particulars of the bishop’s possessions contained in an 


1 Calendar of Patent Rolls (1550-1553), p. 133. 
2C. J. D. Ingledew: History of Northallerton, p. 332 et seq. 
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indenture of July 13, 26 Elizabeth (1583), and confirmed on 
October 17, 1584. The indenture gives “ A breefe note of the 
particulers demised by Richard, late lord Bishop of Duresme to 
the Queen’s Majestie,”” which includes: 


all that his mannor house at Howden, in the countie of Yorke 

; all that the towle and stallage, shoppes and pickage of 
the fairs and marketts at Howden; and one howse called the 
Mootehalle or Towlebothe in Howden, with the shoppes and 
easements under the Towlebothe.! 


One monastic house in Durham held an interest in Yorkshire 
fairs. In 1294 a grant was made to the prior and convent of St. 
Cuthbert, Durham, of a weekly market on Thursday at their 
manor of Hemingborough, county York, together with a yearly 
fair there on the vigil and feast of the Assumption (August 15) 
and the six days following. There seems to be no other informa- 
tion connected with this fair. 


The yearly fair at KKilham on the vigil and feast of St. Laurence 
(August 10) originated’ in a grant of 1227 to the church of St. 
Mary, Rouen, and its dean and chapter—the sole instance appar- 
ently of ownership of a Yorkshire fair by an ecclesiastical lord 
beyond the seas. The brethren of the Order of the Temple in 
England benefited by two grants. They gained in 1227 the right 
to hold a. weekly market on Tuesday at their town of Walshford 
in the parish of Ribston, together with a yearly fair there on the 
vigil and feast of St. John the Baptist (June 24) and the two 
following days. To this a later master added in 1291 a weekly 
market on Monday at the Order’s manor of South Cave and a 
yearly fair for four days—the vigil and feast of Holy Trinity 
and the two days following. 


There remains one monastic grant to be noticed. In 1301 the 
abbot and convent of Thornton-on-Humber—on the Lincoln- 
shire shore of the Humber opposite Hull—were granted a weekly 
market on Wednesday at their manor of Faxfleet, county York, 
and a yearly fair there on the vigil and feast of the Exaltation 
of the Cross (September 15) and the two days following.? 

The fair at Beverley had in its support not only the royal 
grant but—completely alone in this respect—the declared favour 
of the Pope. There is a bull of Pope Adrian IV which ordained 


1 Hutton Correspondence (Surtees 17), p. 269. 
* For these grants v. Appendix I. 
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the keeping of the peace so long as the fair there should last, 
and the exemption of the land of the Minster from all exactions 
except those levied by the archbishop, or the canons of Beverley.' 
This is, apparently, the sole instance in Yorkshire of any grant 
of rights connected with fairs being given by an authority external 
to England. Whilst it is true to say that only a royal grant could 
authorize the holding of a fair, there can be no doubt that a 
papal declaration would in the Middle Ages be regarded with 
respect. 

There are, however, in Yorkshire certain cases where an 
ecclesiastic proved more concerned in using his influence to secure 
fairs for others than himself., It has already been mentioned that 
the original grant of fair and market to the prior and monks of 
Pontefract, those held by them in Barnsley, was due to an arch- 
bishop of York. An earlier archbishop of York, Alfric Puttoc, 
acted the part of a friend to Beverley, for he induced king Edward 
the Confessor to grant that town the privilege of holding three 
annual fairs.2 These had so marked an effect upon the prosperity 
of the town that Beverley rapidly came to be recognized as one 
of the five old-time fairs which had the right to be designated 
“marts, the others being Hedon, Boston, Lynn and Gains- 
borough. Alfric Puttoc’s influence in securing this privilege for 
Beverley was all the more valuable when it is remembered that 
in Saxon times no trade of any consequence could be carried on 
without a chartered fair, except in the burghs; since Saxon laws 
forbade the transaction of any business above the amount of 
fourpence, except in privileged places and in the presence, and 
under the sanction, of the chief local official. This grant was later 
confirmed by archbishop Thurstan of York in 1100—a confirma- 
tion again confirmed by Stephen under pressure from archbishop 
Wiliam. The grant by Thurstan has already been quoted rela- 
tive to the holding of fairs on saints’ days and in churchyards. He, 
also in 1100, made further grants to Beverley, showing the 
archiepiscopal interest in the wealth the citizens might obtain 
from trade. The grant confirms to Beverley all the liberties 
enjoyed by the men of York in their own city, including that of 
having a‘ hanshus’ for the making of their own laws, “ saving 
(of course) the dignity and honour of God and of S. John, and 
of us and the Canons.’ 


1 Beverley Chapter Act Book II, p. 254. 
“Oliver: History of Beverley, p. 62. 8G. Poulson: op. cit., p. 51. 
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EXEMPTION FROM TOLLS 


The liberties of York served as a model for the charters of 
many northern towns. Hedon is one example. The liberties 
in question conferred upon the men of Beverley freedom of 
buying and selling without disturbance, and the privilege of 
taking tolls at the markets and fairs held in the borough, in 
consideration of payment of eight marks yearly to the archbishop. 
Yet he reserved to himself the right of taking these tolls as usual 
on certain specified days—the days of the three principal Bever- 
ley fairs (St. John the Confessor in May, the Translation of St. 
John, and the Nativity of St. John the Baptist); but at these 
fairs the gild was from this time exempt from paying tolls. 

Yorkshire clergy were as equally interested in escaping from 
the payment of tolls as they were in obtaining the right to exact 
them from other traders. The earliest charter of exemption is 
immediately post-Conquest, being the charter made by Gilbert 
Tison, chief standard-bearer of the king, between the years 
1066 and 1069, in favour of Selby Abbey, granting to the monks 
of Selby quittance from all kinds of tolls in cities, boroughs, 
markets and fairs throughout all England.t There are few grants 
quite so comprehensive as this: as the Saxon period is left further 
and further behind the grants of freedom from Saxon tolls natur- 
ally grow less frequent. Henry II took the Abbey of Byland 
under his protection and granted the monks and their men the 
privilege of being free in all cities, boroughs, markets, fairs, 
bridges and ports throughout England and Normandy.? Such 
grants became most frequent in the fourteenth century. In 
1310, at the instance of Peter de Gaveston, the brethren of 
the Holy Trinity and of the Captives, Knaresborough, were 
given a charter (confirming one from Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, 
in 1291) granting to the minister and brethren of the Order 
of the Holy Trinity and St. Robert of Knaresborough that their 
men of Pannal and Hampsthwaite should be quit of toll, stall- 
age and all customs in the town of Knaresborough and in all 
other places belonging to the grantor.? The local nature of this 
grant is in striking contrast to the grant confirmed in 1327 by 
Edward III in favour of the abbot and convent of Kirkstall. 
This was a grant made by Richard I, giving to them quittance 

1 Coucher Book of Selby II, p. 19. 
2 Victoria County History of Yorkshire III, p. 133. 
8 Calendar of Charter Rolls III, p. 139. 
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of thelonage, passage, pontage, stallage and pedage, and all 
customs for themselves wherever they might go, and for all things 
which they might buy or sell or cause to be carried away in fairs 
or markets throughout the realm.! Ten years later Edward III 
confirmed a grant made by queen Philippa to the abbot and 
monks of St. Mary, York, out of devotion to St. Mary and affec- 
tion for the abbot and monks of the house. In return for a fine 
of £100 the abbot and convent and their successors were granted 
the manor of Whitgift, and also they were to be free, as any church 
is free, and all the lands belonging to the abbey, its manors, 
cells and possessions were to be quit of toll, passage, pontage and 
lastage, whilst the monks and all their men were to be quit in 
cities and boroughs, in markets and fairs, in passages of bridges 
and ports, of toll, tallage, passage, pedage and stallage.” 

St. Mary’s privileges were further enlarged in 1393. Richard II 
then confirmed the several charters of his progenitors to the 
abbey. As the reason for the confirmation it was stated that 
the king had been informed that certain persons were affirming 
that the liberties (the right of the abbot and convent and their 
men to be quit in city and borough, in markets and fairs, of toll, 
tallage, pedage and stallage) had been granted to the abbot and 
monks and their bondmen only, and not to their tenants. The 
king, therefore, declared that the aforesaid liberties were to be 
interpreted as applying to any tenants of the abbot and convent, 
and that the abbot and convent should enjoy those liberties in 
this form without impediment. 

At York, too, the master and brethren of the hospital of St. 
Leonard obtained such quittance for their members in trading. 
In 1338 previous charters in their favour were confirmed, enabling 
them and their successors to be quit in every place throughout 
England, Ireland and Wales and in all lands and waters belonging 
to the king, of all toll, tallage, passage, pedage, lastage and stal- 
lage. For these and other liberties the hospital made fine of 
twenty sacks of wool and forty marks before the Council. 

The last of these fourteenth-century grants of quittance 
concerns Mountgrace Priory, a house of the Carthusian order. 
The prior and convent were in 1399 granted for themselves and 
their successors those customs which the house of Chartreuse 
had in England, including freedom from paying toll. Richard II 

1¥bid. IV, p. 46. 2 [bid., p. 435. Tid: V, p- 339. 

Ibid. IV, p. 452. 
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now took this priory, its monks and their household, under his 
special protection, ordering that no sheriff or other person should 
presume to thresh any of their corn, or take and carry away any 
victuals, goods, horses, oxen, wains, under colour of purchase in 
any market town, or elsewhere, against the will of the prior and 
convent, or keepers of the same. Further, the prior and convent 
were to be quit throughout the realm of stallage and all other 
such customs.! 


OFFERINGS AT FAIR-TIME 


The fact that in the eighteenth century certain tolls from 
Barnsley fair were devoted to the repair of the choir of Silkstone 
parish church is an echo from the Middle Ages, when the upkeep 
of great minsters might be partially met by collections taken 
in fairs. At Hedon the relics belonging to the church of St. 
Augustine were regularly carried round the town and collections 
made amongst those to whom they were exhibited. The greatest 
gathering of strangers in the town took place on the feast of 
St. Mary Magdalen, at the time of the fair; collections were made, 
therefore, not only in the town but also in the fair on Magdalen 
Hill. This is clearly shown by a series of entries from the account © 
rolls of the church, at different occasions in the reigns of 
Edward III, Richard I], Henry IV and Henry VI. Usually the 
collections were made during a procession of the relics through 
the fair-bounds.? 

At Ripon the upkeep of the fabric was largely dependent en 
the offerings of the devout. Amongst these the offerings made 
at various points during processions, or in the minster, were not 
unimportant, as may be shown from the Fabric Rolls— 

In 1854-5 the total of all offerings—six types are quoted—was _ 
£4 lls. 8$d. Only the Ascension day offering was greater than 
the offerings during the fairs, which amounted to 19s. 14d. 

In 1379-80 the fair contributions only brought in 48s. 5d., 
and “‘no more on account of the rain ’’’—a note of true English 
reality. The total in 1391-2 was £7 10s. 2d. The Ascension day 
offering had risen to 48s. 5d., but the fair offerings, 22s. 1ld. in 
summer and 12s. 7d. in winter, were small compared with other 
offerings. 

The fair offerings in 1399-1400 were the smallest, the largest 
being those on St. Wilfrid’s day, 35s. 34d. The Ascension day 

1 Tid. ¥,'p. 381. 2 J. R. Boyle: op. cit.,“pecws 4) sem 
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collection dropped to |23s. 24d. The total was £6 14s. l4d. Ten 
years later the three days of the summer fair could only produce 
three shillings more than the Christmas day collection, and the 
winter offering was even less. There was a general decrease in 
the collections in 1416-1417. Out of the smaller total of £5 9s. 3d. 
the collections on Ascension day and St. Wilfrid’s day yielded 
29s. Id. and 22s. 2d., while both fairs together only produced 
19s. 10d. The following year 17s. 6d. was raised at the winter 
fair, and only 6s. 7d. at the summer fair. As the century passed 
the contributions in fair-time continued to decrease, until in 
1453-55 only 13s. 4d. was collected at the summer fair and 
nothing at all in the winter fair. 

The Chamberlain Rolls at Ripon provide further illustration. 
~These only refer to the years 1447-8, 1472-3, 1478-9, 1502-3, 
1511-12, but they do suggest a great increase in offerings in the 
third quarter of the fifteenth century, followed however, almost 
immediately, by a rapid and complete decline. In the rolls of 
15138-1514 and 1520-1521 no details at all are given, and in 
1540-41 -comes the final entry: “‘ Nothing of any profit from the 
offerings in the time of the summer fair,’ and no mention is 
made whatever of the winter fair. With the coming of the 
Reformation the collections which churches were able to make 
within the bounds of the fair came to an end.! 

The churches had not only to make pecuniary gains; they 
had a definite task to perform in fairs. From the Ripon Chamber- 
lains’ Rolls it is seen that clergy were definitely deputed to be 
present in the fair. In the roll of 1439-1440 appears a payment 
of 40s. to three deacons at the summer and winter fairs, each 
receiving 6s. 8d. for each fair; whilst three subdeacons were 
each paid 3s. 4d. for each fair and the services entailed by the 
celebration of the services on the saint’s-day around which the 
fair centred. The same payments are recorded in the rolls of 
1447-1448, 1478-1479, 1502-1503, 1511-1512, 1525-1526, but no 
mention is made of the payments to subdeacons in 1540-1541. 
It is a clear possibility that during fair-times there may have 
been a number of additional masses for the countryfolk to attend, 
as in more recent times in Britanny. 

In the Middle Ages the Church played its part well in giving 
time and place to the great concourses necessary for medieval 
trade. By the sixteenth century that work was no longer neces- 

1 Memorials of Ripon III, p. 88 et seq. 
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sary. Before the Reformation the Church had already shown 
by her decrees that she no longer wished to play that part; and 
when the questioning of her authority in spiritual matters became 
intense it was natural that there should also be criticism of her 
part in commerce. It was unfair in so far as it left out of account 
the need there had been for ecclesiastical sanctions in the early 
days of bargaining; but such criticism was justified when it 
pointed to the wealth which had accrued to individual church- 
men. The constant decline in the receipts from the offerings of 
the faithful in fair-time at Ripon and Hedon during the fifteenth 
century is witness that already men had ceased to consider a 
religious duty as involved in matters of trade. By the sixteenth 
century Yorkshiremen were prepared to consider that an ecclesi- 
astic’s duty did not include the functions of a trader, nor the 
sale of merchandise as requiring religious devotion. Through 
the Middle Ages a new authority had been growing. The State 
had already evolved a legal and judicial system in regulation of 
the fairs and markets within its boundaries, and of its native 
traders and merchants from beyond the seas. It was now ready 
to assume control of all matters, including religion and trade. 
The supremacy of the State involved the complete severance of 
the Church and the fair. 


CHAPTER III 


LEGAL REQUIREMENTS IN FAIRS 
AND MARKETS 


T would be a trite observation to say that fairs and markets 
| had a legal existence—that is, that their tenure was in every 
way circumscribed by law. The law required to know every 
detail of their existence; by whom the original grant was made; 
under what conditions of time, duration and appointed dates; 
what conditions of ownership, whether ecclesiastic or lay, for a 
lifetime, or for a man, his heirs and assigns, or in perpetuity; 
whether any possibility of alienation existed with the tenure; 
whether the grant had been subsequently confirmed ; whether any 
alteration had been sanctioned; or whether the grant stated or 
implied the grant of any further liberties beyond the simple 
liberty of holding the fair or market. It was possible that a fair 
might be held without the fulfilment of the conditions of the 
original grant: the law required that a reason for such holding 
should be produced on request. The law laid down the condi- 
tions of tenure and was watchful to maintain those conditions. 
In granting privilege and liberty it was the law’s concern to grant 
them only where there was justification for them, whilst erecting 
safeguards to prevent their abuse. 


LEGAL EVIDENCES 


It is necessary, therefore, to consider what type of evidence 
the law required for the justification of the fairs and markets 
held in Yorkshire, and in what sources that evidence is to be 
found. It will be realized that where there is legal evidence of 
a fair there is definite proof of its being granted; there may be 
proof of its continued, or of an interrupted, existence, but there 
is no proof of anything further—as, for instance, of the part 
played by a fair or market in the trade of its own locality, which 
is, after all, the most important reason for the fair itself. There 
are several types of evidence. 

The most.important type is the charter under which the fair 
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was held. Many of these charters relating to Yorkshire fairs are 
still in existence. It has already been suggested that some were 
forged, especially those which purported to have been granted in 
pre-Conquest days. Others—of the like period—have been taken 
to represent more than they originally meant. In the majority of 
cases, however, the possession of a written charter specifying 
the grant of a fair is sufficient legal warrant for that fair. In some 
cases 1t will be found that the fair was not granted by charter 
but under letters patent: the two types of evidence are the same. 
Evidence for the continued existence of fairs is to be found when- 
ever there was a survey of the country. Such evidence as this is 
to be found in the Hundred Rolls (particularly unsatisfactory so 
far as Yorkshire is concerned), and various Inquisitions, especially 
the Inquisitiones post mortem (which are, however, very much con- 
cerned with a certain group, and naturally do not refer to an 
ecclesiastically owned fair), and above all in the royal inquiries 
as to the rightful origin of liberties, the most important as well 
as the most famous being the Quo Warranto inquiry of Edward I. 
A further type of evidence is to be found in the records of the 
constant disputes which arose between fair owners, out of the 
accusation that the tenure of one fair was to the detriment of its 
neighbour. The law laid down certain conditions in each original 
grant; if those conditions were not observed, the owner was called 
upon to explain the reason for their breach. 

Yorkshire fairs and markets conform to the normal type, the 
sole exceptions being in some way connected with the authority 
of the archbishops of York. It is a definite statement of law 
that there can be only one grantor of a fair—the king. At 
Barnsley the monks of Pontefract held two fairs which had been 
granted to them by an archbishop of York. In this case his 
authority seems, for a time at least, to have been sufficient, 
though there were later royal confirmations. The archbishop of 
York would appear to have been emulating the palatine bishops 
of Durham, who within that county were capable of making 
such grants: the fair held by the burgesses of Elvet is an example. 


GRANTS OF FAIRS 
It is essential to consider first of all those charters and letters 
patent which kings of England, medieval and modern, issued to 
their faithful and beloved subjects of Yorkshire. The Calendars 
of Charter Rolls contain an excellent summary of charters granting 
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fairs from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, when grants 
were numerically greater than in any other period—the thirteenth 
century being especially prolific throughout England—but there 
are several charters earlier and later. Generally the period extends 
from the reign of William II to that of James II. Pre-Conquest 
grants are questionable, whilst after the Revolution of 1688-9 
there is a considerable change in the nature of markets, so that 
the great marts springing up in the earlier stages of the Industrial 
Revolution do not, in legal theories of origins, altogether corre- 
spond to the fairs of the earlier period. Since the Calendars of 
Charter Rolls provide only a summary they afford nothing more 
than evidence of the original grant, together with the grantee 
and the date and duration of each market and fair. They also 
provide information as to re-issues, to changes of dates and 
changes of ownership, which are not unimportant. The Calendars 
of Charter Rolls are, then, to be regarded as sufficient evidence 
of the legal origins of a considerable number of Yorkshire fairs 
and markets, and have, therefore, been analyzed in full in 
Appendix I. Many places occur more than once in the record; 
their fairs have changed hands; new fairs are added to the old; 
new lords have gained new fairs. Many important points arise 
even from this bare summary. 

Before discussing them it is convenient to give the shorter, 
but in proportion equally important, summary of grants to be 
found in the Calendars of Patent Rolls. Here the first evidence 
is that of an exemplification of a charter in 1331. At the request 
of John, son and heir of John de Mowbray, the charter dated 
20 March, 35 Edward I, was confirmed. This was the grant to 
- John de Mowbray of a market every Monday at his manor of 
Burton-in-Lonsdale, with fairs on Whitsunday and the two 
following days, and on the eve, day and morrow of St. James the 
Apostle (July 25); and a market every Monday at his manor of 
Kirkby Malzeard, with fairs yearly on the eve, the day and 
the morrow of the Nativity of St. Mary (September 8); and on 
the eve, day and morrow of St. Michael (September 29). In 
1343 the king required the proclamation of a market and two 
fairs yearly to be held in his manor of Skipsea in Holderness, 
and a market and two fairs at Withernsea in Holderness.?, Thomas 
Oughtrede, knight, was, in 1347, granted a market every Wed- 

1 Calendar of Patent Rolls (Edward III, 1330-1334), p. 77, 
* Ibid. (Edward III, 13843-1345), p. 141, 
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nesday and a fair on Easter Monday at his manor of Kexby.? 
After the fall of the house of Neville the fairs at Middleham 
changed hands. Thus a grant was made to the king’s brother, 
Richard of Gloucester (afterwards Richard III), in 1479, of two 
fairs at Middleham—one on Thursday in Whit-week and the 
three days following, and the other on the feast of SS. Simon 
and Jude (October 28) and the three days following.? 

Finally, from the State Papers (Domestic) comes evidence 
for two grants. Queen Elizabeth in 1590 gave to the mayor and 
aldermen of the city of York authority to hold two additional 
fairs there annually.2 Five years later, in 1595, a grant was 
made to Isabel, Countess of Rutland, and William Lord Roos, 
and the heirs of the latter, of a weekly market on Thursday, 
and a yearly fair on Thursday, Friday and Saturday in Whit- 
week, in Warter manor, on the surrender of a former grant of 
a Wednesday market and a fair on the eve, day and morrow of 
St. James the Apostle (July 25). A proviso stipulated that the 
grant should be void if the fair and market continued to be held 
on the former days.4 

From these sources alone, therefore, there is evidence of the 
legal origin of a considerable number of fairs and markets in 
Yorkshire. This evidence throws considerable light on the type 
of person who sought the rights of fair-ownership. In the first 
place, women as well as men might own fairs. Sedbergh fair 
belonged to Alice de Staveley.. Very few Yorkshire fairs were 
grouped into the hands of one man, but some few families had 
interests in several fairs—e.g., the Percy and Mowbray families. 
Where there was a change of name in the grant of a fair in a 
later year, it must not be presumed that the fair had changed 
hands: different fairs at the same place could be in different 
hands. Thus more than one owner was interested in fairs at 
Hedon, Beverley and York. 


EVIDENCE FROM CHARTERS 


To understand the full legal significance of charters granting fairs 
and markets it is necessary to go beyond the summary provided 
in the.Calendars of Patent or Charter Rolls to such charters as 
are still in existence. The grant made by John in 1200 to Wiliam 
1 Ibid. (1845-1348), p. 527. —? Ibid. (Edward IV, 1476-1485), p. 154, 


3 Cal. of State Papers (Domestic), 1581-1590, p. 673, 
*Tbid,, 1595-97, p. 5, 
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de Stuteville of yearly fairs at Buttercrambe and Cottingham! 
marks the beginning of the amazing growth in the number, 
popularity and prestige of fairs not only in Yorkshire but in all 
England in the thirteenth century. 

Reference has already been made to some of the Yorkshire 
charters relating to ecclesiastical ownership. The following all 
refer to lay lords of manors, baronial and civic. There is a constant 
normal phraseology in the grant, and a general tendency to include 
the same liberties in all grants. Charters exist not only for the 
Middle Ages; it is possible to trace the history of fairs from the 
charters frequently granted to Hull and Doncaster until the late 
seventeenth century. 


FAIRS AT MASHAM 


There was a charter granted by Henry III to John de Wauton, 
dated June, 35 Henry III (1250), giving rights of free-warren, a 
market and a fair, in Masham (Charter Rolls, 35 Hen. III, m.6). 
It is as follows: 


For John de Wauton. The King to Archbishops etc. greeting. 
Know ye that we have granted, and by this our charter confirmed 
to John de Wauton and his heirs for ever, that he may have free- 
warren in all his demesne lands at Masseham in the County of 
York, provided, nevertheless, that the same lands be not within 
the metes of our forest; so that no one enter the same lands to 
hunt in the same, or to take anything which to warren appertains, 
without the licence and will of the same John, or his heirs, upon 
forfeiture to us of Ten Pounds. And We have given to the same 
John, that he and his heirs for ever, have one market every week 
on Friday at his manor of Masseham, and that he have in the 
same one fair every year of three days’ duration—that is to say 
on the eve, the day, and the morrow of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Mary. Unless the same market and fair be to the damage 
of the neighbouring markets and fairs. Wherefore we are willing 
etc. Witnesses etc. Given by our hand at Merewell, the first 
day of June.” 


This charter gives the ‘bare bones’ of a grant of a fair. It 
is necessary to see how it is widened by a charter granting to 
Geoffrey le Scrop free-warren in his lands and a market and 
fairs at his manor of Masham, dated 28 October, 2 Edward III 
(1327). The portion of the charter dealing with the grant of 
free-warren is omitted. The remainder runs (Charter Rolls, 
sae 3, 1. 27): 

1 Roger of Hoveden. Chronicle (Rolls Series), IV, p. 117, 
* J. Fisher: Masham and Mashamshive, p. 517, 
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For Geoffrey le Scrop—the King in these words: Know ye 
that we of our special favour have granted and by this our 
Charter have confirmed to our beloved and faithful Geoffrey le 
Scrop, that he and his heirs . . . . may have one market every 
week on Wednesday, at his manor of Masham in the said County 
of York, and two fairs there every year, which shall continue for 
four days, one to wit on the eve and on the day of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the other on the vigil and feast 
of St. Barnabas, unless that market and those fairs shall be to 
the injury of the neighbouring markets and neighbouring fairs 
.... And that they have the aforesaid market and fairs at his 
manor aforesaid, with all liberties and free customs pertaining to 
a market and to fairs of this kind, unless that market and those 
fairs shall be to the injury of the neighbouring markets as afore- 
said. As witness these venerable fathers:—-S. Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Primate of All England, H. Bishop of Lincoln, our 
Chancellor, the Bishop of Hereford, our Treasurer, R. Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, Edmund Earl of Kent, our uncle, John de 
Waren, Earl of Surrey, Henry de Percy, John de Wysham, 
Steward of our household, and others. Given under our hand at 
New Sarum, on the 28th day of October.+ | 


This is a grant of the same fair as was granted to John de 
Wauton in 1250. It is, therefore, substantially a mere confirma- 
tion of a former grant of “ all liberties and free customs pertaining 
to a market and to fairs.’ It makes no express mention of any 
right to levy tolls. What the liberties and free customs were 
must be considered later. It is a minor point of interest that the 
list of witnesses connected with this grant of 1827 is amongst 
the most imposing of any Yorkshire charter. The Assumption- 
tide fair is now to be held for two days only, instead of three. 
The third charter returns to the shorter form of the first. This was 
a charter of 1392 granting to Stephen le Scrope free-warren in his 
lands and a market and two fairs at his manor of Masham (7 May, 
16 icretT |e 


Some few points of importance arise from this third charter. 
In one case there is simply a repetition of a previous grant. The 
St. Barnabas fair is again to be held—but for a longer period. 
On the other hand the date of the second fair has now been 
altered. This charter is an example of the legal demand that if 
the date of a fair were to be changed then a new charter had to 
be obtained. Since the fairs are in all three charters the same two 
fairs, there is here an example of change of ownership. The 


1 [bid., p. 518. 2 [bid., p. 519, 
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first grant is to the) Wauton family; the second and third are 
to the Scropes. Every change of ownership had to be ratified 
by a new charter; but even when a fair remained in the same 
family by inheritance, it was at times considered needful and 
wise to re-establish the legality of the fair by a new charter. 


There is only one charter in connection with the establishment 
of the fair at Hooton Pagnell, near Doncaster. This charter 
remains in good preservation, though the market and fair it granted 
have lapsed. The grant was obtained from Henry III on behalf 
of Sir Geoffrey Lutterell, at the instigation of his father-in-law, 
William de Grey, whilst the latter was serving in 1253 with the 
king in the attempt to regain the French provinces. The charter 
is of the usual type and includes the proviso that the fair, for 
three days at the feast of St. Lawrence, may only be held if it 
be not to the injury of other fairs in the neighbourhood.! 


Of not much later date, and yet of very different form, is 
the charter granted by John of Britanny, formerly Earl of Rich- 
mond, to the burgesses of Richmond in 1268. The grant appears 
to have two possible causes of origin. It may have been a token 
of gratitude when John of Britanny succeeded in gaining his duchy 
of Britanny. It is more probable that the grant is the price paid 
to the burgesses of Richmond for their service in helping their 
lord to gain his throne.* 


Even in a grant of borough-status by the lord of a manor, 
it was not lawful for the borough to hold the liberties within it 
which that lord had been accustomed to hold there, unless express 
mention were made in the charter that he had devolved his rights 
to those burgesses. That, however, did not prevent later grants 
from the Crown to new tenants-in-chief of the estate, conflicting 
with the borough charter. 


AT WAKEFIELD 


Also from the reign of Henry III come charters for markets 
and fairs at Wakefield and Hedon. At the former there is a 
charter of king John of the brief type common to the early period. 
Shortly after William, sixth Earl of Warenne and Surrey, had 
come of age in 1202 the burgesses of Wakefield approached him 


1A. G. Ruston and D. Whitney: Hooton Pagnell: The Agricultural Evoly- 
tion of a Yorkshire Village, p. 266. 


* A. Ballard and J. Tait; British Borough Charters, p. 319, 
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to use his influence with the king to secure for them the right 
to hold a fair at Wakefield.! 

From the list of signatories it can readily be understood why 
the influence of the youthful Earl of Warenne was sufficient to 
obtain the grant. He was one of the group of great nobles who 
stand predominant in the reign of John and Henry III. The 
grant is naturally made to the earl himself, not to the burgesses 
of Wakefield. In the eyes of the law the grant could only be made 
to the owner of the estate, 7.e. to the tenant-in-chief of the crown. 
The words of this charter of 1202 are repeated, with a similarly 
imposing group of witnesses, in the charter obtained from 
Henry III in 1258 by John, the seventh Earl Warenne, granting 
a second fair at Wakefield.” 

In his last year Henry III made a grant of a market and two 
fairs to his younger son Edmund Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster, 
who was in 1272 lord of the seigniory of Holderness. The grant 
was also to the wife of the Earl—Aveline, the daughter and 
heiress of William de Fortibus, Earl of Aumale, the previous 
lord of the seigniory to which, therefore, Edmund of Lancaster 
succeeded in right of his wife.? 


AT KINGSTON-UPON-HULL 


As has already been seen, there were several owners of fairs 
in Hedon, whilst the ownership of Pocklington fair frequently 
changed hands. South-eastern Yorkshire is prolific in its fairs 
and the charters granting them. Of more importance than Pock- 
lington, but for some centuries less important than Hedon, was 
Hull fair, to-day considered as one of the greatest of all English 
fairs. The importance of Wyke, or Hull, was already evident 
in 1278, when the first fair in the town was granted at the petition 
of the abbot and convent of Meaux—a fair lasting for fifteen 
days. Soon after this grant the town came into the hands of the 
king, and as members of a royal borough the burgesses were 
from time to time granted charters authorizing them to hold 
fairs, or confirming those they already held. In 1299 two 
markets—on Tuesday and Friday---were granted by Edward I, 
who permitted also the extension of the duration of the fair from 
fifteen days to thirty days. This charter of Edward I established 
Hull as a free borough, and, as in so many other cases, unites 
| 1 J. W. Walker: Wakefield, p. 54. 2 Ibid., p. 56. 

° J. R. Boyle: Hedon, p. iv, 
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the grant of freedom with the liberty to hold markets and fairs, 
and includes quittance from all types of tolls throughout “ our 
realm and dominion.’’! 


In obtaining such liberties Hull was fortunate in the price the 
town had to pay. The burgesses of Ravenserodd obtained like 
privileges after paying £300, whereas the inhabitants of Hull were 
only asked to pay one hundred marks (1.e. £66 13s. 4d.). Despite 
the cheapness of the grant and the length of the fair, the citizens 
of Hull had grave difficulties in keeping their fair alive. Its 
career in the Middle Ages was very chequered, being overshadowed 
by that of two nearby rivals—Hedon, and Barton across the 
Humber. That it did survive is due to the advertising genius 
of the Hull people and the willingness of later kings to continue 
- to confirm the grant in return for a further fee. Two later charters 
are witness that as the fair grew the citizens of Hull were anxious 
for further rights implementing the profits of the fair. The first 
is a charter of 1382 (4 June, 5 Richard I1)—a year when one of 
Hull’s greatest citizens, Michael de la Pole, was gaining a promi- 
nent place among the advisers of the boy-king. This charter 
includes the right to control various important assizes of victuals 
and measures.” 

The clerk of the market seems to have been a generally un- 
wanted official, but this charter of Richard II was apparently 
insufficient to keep him out of Hull. In 1440, by a charter dated 
10 May, 18 Henry VI, the burgesses were again permitted to 
exclude him from their town; for he was now “no longer to inquire, 
under any pretence, or intermeddle in any wise, in any matters 
done, or to be done, or happening or arising within the town.’ 


Here, then, is legal basis for much more valuable privileges 
than any Hull had previously enjoyed. The exemption from the 
office of the clerk of the market is now extended to the precincts 
and the full extent of the liberty of Hull, and is not for the 
city alone. The right to plead within their own walls becomes ° 
the property of all the residents of the town. In view of these 
extensions Hull trade was certain to improve. That it did, 
and that the improvement was connected with Hull fair, is 
shown by the limitations placed upon foreign merchants by a 
charter of Henry VIII, ensuring both a profitable monopoly to 

1C, Frost: Early History of the Town and Port of Hull, p. 45, and Charters 
and Letters Patent granted to Kingston-upon-Hull (ed. J. R. Boyle), p. 3. 

Puvi Dc 2t. 8 Tbid., p. 43. 
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Hull traders in the course of the year, and a considerable oppor- 
tunity of external trade in the time of the fair. The charter is 
an indication of an early mercantilism, as yet anxious to buttress 
local development even at the expense of other parts-of the country, 
whilst permitting the fair to be the means of a very essential 
wide exchange of goods. Dated 21 June, 24 Henry VIII (1532), 
it prohibits the sale and purchase of goods by “strangers or 
foreigners to the liberty of Kingston-upon-Hull”’ to or from one 
another, except in the time of the market and fairs.} 

The effect of such a restriction was inevitably to force ex- 
ternal trade into the fair and market, causing them considerable 
gain. This is one indication of the impossibility of ascribing the 
period of the decline of the fair to the sixteenth century: nascent 
mercantilism meant an increase in the value of the fair, provided 
for by the State in its laws to protect national and local industry 
and trade. Both crown and borough realized the value of these 
local marts. The struggle between those two authorities for 
possession and its profits is summed up in Elizabeth’s charter 
(21 August 1598), which, closing sixteenth-century developments 
there, reveals the prosperous condition of Hull fair.? 

In one sense the people of Hull were disappointed. They 
had surrendered the St. Austin fair to the queen in the expecta- 
tion of an immediate re-issue of their charter for its tenure. The 
queen had, however, seen the value of this fair, and in lieu of a 
re-grant gave to the mayor and burgesses a fair in September, 
instead of in May and June. Since, however, she continued her- 
self to hold the original fair, there were now in Hull two fairs— 
the royal fair being held from May 26 to June 24, and the town’s 
fair from September 16 to October I. 

This charter is important in many ways. It is witness to the 
means by which owners sought to conserve their rights: here 
the burgesses seek to gratify the queen by the surrender of 
their rights in the hope of a speedy renewal. It gives evidence, 
in most comprehensive manner, of the difficulties inherent in 
corporations in their attempts to prove that they are the bodies 
to whom original grants were made. There is in the charter the 
definite annulment in this particular instance of three statutes 
which, if remaining in force, would have rendered valueless the 
grants now made, thus showing that a mere charter might, 
unless care were taken, be instantly void, a danger which had to 

1 [bid., p. 64. 2 Ibid., p. 115. 
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be prevented by the deliberate wordings of the charter. The 
charter makes a definite grant of a court of pie-powder. This 
has been believed by some historians not to be necessary, the 
grant of a court of pie-powder being supposedly understood in 
every grant of a fair; but there must remain some doubt on 
this. At any rate the stated grant in a charter alone made ability 
to hold the court a certainty not to be infringed by any authority. 
The constant repetition in the charter insists that the fair and 
markets can only be granted subject to the proviso that they 
are not to the damage of neighbouring fairs and markets. The 
use of the word ‘mart,’ not simply as an alternative to ‘fair,’ is 
remarkable. Originally there were only five marts in all England, 
Yorkshire providing two—at Hedon and Beverley. The charter 
leaves in obscurity the ownership of the two markets, for having 
granted them to the mayor and burgesses the queen includes 
them in the rights which she reserves to herself. In contrast to 
the full, impressive charter of Elizabeth, the charter of James I 
(18 March, 8 James I) relates only to the office of the clerk of 
the market, which the mayor and burgesses had obtained for 
themselves by the charters of 1382 and 1440.1 

The clerk of the market was not solely concerned with buying 
and selling in fairs and markets; his authority extended over all 
matters of purchases, just as the assay of weights and measures 
was not confined to fairs and markets but applied to all shops 
and stalls. The clerk of the market was originally an officer of 
the king’s household, charged with this assay of weights and 
measures in all parts of the kingdom, and, in order to discharge 
his duties, making circuits in the same manner as did the justices 
in eyre. Yet, since his advent was always held to mean an inva- 
sion of municipal authority, townships strove to exclude his office, 
or rather to exercise it for themselves, with particular reference to 
their fairs and markets, since it was in them that weights and 
measures were most intensively used and might most easily be 
falsified. It is a point of interest that in this charter the burgesses 
are held to have exercised the office from “ time out of mind.” 

The last charter in connection with Hull fair was granted by 
Charles II in 1661 (8 December, 13 Charles II).? This is identical 
with Elizabeth’s charter, and shows the fair still to be continuing 
prosperously through its full thirty days. With it the legal bases 
of Hull’s fair are brought to an end. 

1 Ibid., p. 136. 2 Ibid., p. 171. 
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Doncaster possessed one fair by prescriptive right. This is 
evident from the wording of the charter by which king John in 
1199 extended its duration from two days to three. He granted 
to Robert de Turnham, then lord of the manor, “one day of a 
fayre at Danecastre, so that the fayre which wont to be there 
but two days, to wit, on the vigil of St. James and the day fol- 
lowing, hereafter shall continue on the vigil of St. James and 
two days following ”’ (July 24—26).1 This was followed consider- 
ably later by the grant of a fair on the vigil, feast, and morrow 
of the Annunciation, made in 1467 by Edward IV to the bur- 
gesses.2, A market is not mentioned in either, but as reference 
is made to the market-place as early as 1310 (between the stalls 
of the drapers and the way to the Magdalen church) the borough 
must have held its market by prescription. Inevitably, since the 
latter grant was made by a Yorkist king, the burgesses of Don- 
caster sought confirmation of their rights from Henry VII. A 
further charter of confirmation by Henry VIII in 1532 included 
the grant of two markets each week, on Saturday and Tuesday, 
together with the two ‘ fairs or markets ’ (!) each year as before— 
the one centring upon the feast of the Annunciation (March 24-26), 
and the other on the vigil, day, and morrow of the feast of St. 
James the Apostle. These were to be held with all liberties, 
customs, profits, revenues, advantages, commodities and emolu- 
ments belonging to such fairs, so long as they were not to the 
detriment of the other fairs already existing in the district.? 

Queen Elizabeth ratified this charter in 1559. It is remark- 
able for its insistence on the interchangeability of the terms 
‘fair’ and ‘ market,’ for which there is no other justification. 
Although a fair is in practice simply a larger and more infrequent 
trade-gathering than a market, in the eyes of the law there is 
a definite distinction. This may be seen, for example, in the 
fact that the grant of a fair implied the grant of a court of pie- 
powder: the grant of a market implied no such thing. 

The accession of the Stuarts led to a surrender of all its privi- 
leges by the town, including its fairs and markets, to be received 
back from James I in 1622. The fairs and markets were then held 
unchanged until a new charter, granting new fairs, was obtained 
from Charles II in 1664; these to be held on the Saturday next 

1, Miller: History and Antiquities of Doncaster, p. 39. 
2 [bid., App. p. viii. 8 Tbid., App. p. &ViL 
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before the feast of Easter, and on every second Saturday following 
to the feast of St. Andrew the Apostle—1z.e. fortnightly fairs 
throughout the whole of the spring, summer and early autumn 
months. These fairs were specifically for the sale of oxen, cows, 
horses, hogs, sheep, and all manner of saleable cattle. Included 
in the charter is also the express grant of a court of pie-powder, 
together with all free customs and rights of tolls, fines and emolu- 
ments, again with the proviso that these shall not be to the 
detriment of neighbouring fairs. The charter concludes with the 
grant to the mayor of the office of the clerk of the market, together 
with the right of all fees and fines arising from the carrying out 
of the duties of the office.! 

The burgesses of Doncaster were singularly fortunate in not 
having to pay for these privileges, but even fortnightly fairs did 
not content them. In 1685 they obtained still further market- 
rights from James II by the grant of a fair upon November 15 
(except when this fell on Sunday, when the fair was to begin 
on November 16), to continue for three days, and also a three- 
day fair beginning on the Monday next before the feast of the 
Purification. There are the usual grants and privileges, and 
the charter concludes with a specific grant of the right to levy 
tolls upon all manner of grain brought to the fairs for sale— 
“ to wit, a pint out of every sack of grain, to the use of the mayor, 
aldermen and chief burgesses of the borough.’ 

The charter of Charles II in 1664 had suggested that the chief 
commodities at the fortnightly fairs were horses, cattle and sheep. 
In this charter of James II the tolls on grain are specifically 
mentioned as if in the new fairs grain was to be the chief com- 
modity. William Owen, in his list of Yorkshire fairs, gives cattle 
and pedlars’ goods as the common articles of sale at all the four 
fairs. There is apparent in the charter the growing confusion in 
the eyes of the law over the distinction between a fair and a 
market. As this distinction grows less clear, the indication that 
the fair is declining becomes more certain. It is interesting to 
notice that no inquiry through the writ of Ad quod damnum was 
to be made as to objections to the establishment of the fairs, 
but since the proviso was added that the fairs were only to be 
established if not to the harm of neighbouring markets or fairs, 
little would have been gained by Doncaster from this exception 
had not the fairs been without such harm to their neighbours. 

At0td., APP. DP. XXXii. 2 Ibid., App. p. XxXxix. 
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Doncaster’s right to its fairs and markets was finally estab- 
lished by a second charter (general in nature) of James II in 1688. 
This charter raises many points of legal importance in the de- 
velopment of fairs and markets. It confirms the liberty to hold a 
fair apart from a grant by a royal charter, a liberty Doncaster 
claimed by prescription. The former one restricted the franchises 
of the borough which were now restored.! The surrender of the 
charters of Doncaster was enforced by James II in his attempt 
to control the towns in his interest: the new charter of 1688 was 
part of his attempt to win favour and support in the country at 
the time of his growing fear of rebellion. 


BEVERLEY FAIRS 


There is one charter of importance in the later development 
of Beverley fairs. It is a grant by James II of one market or 
fair yearly on the Thursday next before February 14 for all 
manner of cattle and chattels, together with a pie-powder court, 
and the usual liberties and free customs; these to be received and 
collected by the mayor or his deputy, so long as the tolls are 
reasonable. The charter also confirms previous grants of other 
fairs and markets, concluding with a recital of a grant of James I 
in 1617, for ninety-nine years, of the perquisites of Beverley 
fairs to certain gentlemen of the royal household: and their heirs, 
and confirms that grant for the remainder of the ninety-nine 
years—the gentlemen concerned being John Walter, Kt., Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, James Fullerton, and Thomas Trevor.’ 
Irom this charter it may be realized how the ecclesiastical fairs 
in Beverley had now passed into lay hands. On the one hand 
certain private gentlemen replace abbot and archbishop; on the 
other the mayor becomes the recipient of the tolls, whilst Beverley 
fair remained one of the greatest of Yorkshire fairs. 


BRADFORD FAIRS 


As a great contrast to lengthy Stuart charters there is a brief 
charter of the late thirteenth century relating to Bradford fair. 
This was granted in 1294 by Edward I to Henry de Lacy, Earl 
of Lincoln, the owner of the manor of Bradford, allowing him a 
weekly market on Thursday, and a five-day fair on the eve and 
feast of St. Peter ad Vincula (August 1) and the three days 
following.® 


1 Ibid., App. p. xliv. 2G. Poulson: Beverlac, App. p. 61. 
3 J. James: History of Bradford, 1841, p. 55. 
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This fair was afterwards discontinued on the grounds that the 
time of year when it was held had proved inconvenient. New 
charters had therefore to be obtained for fairs at more convenient 
times. The most important of these is that granted by Edward IV 
to the feoffees of the duchy for two fairs at Bradford, both of 
which were held constantly until the nineteenth century. The 
full charter represents a great advance on the charter granted by 
Edward I, indicating the provision made to limit the difficulties 
attendant on the holding of a fair, and is particularly remarkable 
for the number of persons together empowered to hold the fair— 
these being the archbishops of Canterbury and York, the bishops 
of Salisbury, Bath, Durham, and Lincoln, the earls Henry of 
Essex and Anthony Rivers, the lords Hastings and Dynham, 
the knights Thomas Burgh, William Paire and Thomas Mont- 
gomery, the clerk John Grinthorp, and the royal serjeant-at-law 
William Huse, being then the feoffees of the royal lordship of 
Bradford, in the county of York and parcel of the duchy of 
Lancaster—+.e. a portion of conquered enemy territory available 
for the reward of loyal service. The two fairs then granted were 
for the feast of the deposition of St. William of York and the 
two days preceding it, and the other on the day of St. Peter in 
Cathedra and two preceding days. The charter, however—amaz- 
ingly enough—then goes on to specify that all who come to the 
market to buy or to sell grain, flesh, fish or any victual shall 
not be compelled to pay any toll or stallage.t 

The trade of the market would undoubtedly be increased by 
the exemption of its traders from tolls on their merchandise, but 
the grant of such an exemption deprived the owners of their 
most valuable privilege. 

These charters, and many others of similar nature, then, give 
the legal basis for the holding of Yorkshire fairs and markets. 
There is other evidence which also shows the validity of the 
title of possession in the eyes of the law. It must not be forgotten 
that there were fairs in Yorkshire before the times of which the 
Calendars of Charter Rolls bear witness. Thus John gave licence 
to William de Stuteville in 1200 to hold a yearly fair at Butter- 
crambe and another at Cottingham.? Henry de Lacy held the 
castle and honor of Pontefract for a period of over forty years. 
In 1181 Henry II visited Pontefract. It is probable that it was 
during this visit that Henry de Lacy gained from the king his 


1Jbid., p. 101. 2 Vide supra, pp. 56-57. 
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right to hold an annual fair at Pontefract, beginning on St. 
Giles’s day (September 1).! 

Still earlier, the burgesses of Richmond had in 1145 paid a 
yearly rent of £29 to the lord of the manor, Count Alan III, for 
the right of fixing their own tolls, holding markets, electing their 
own officers, and making by-laws. To make this manorial grant 
secure from external invasion, the burgesses of Richmond secured 
a royal market charter towards the end of the twelfth century.’ 


THE QUO WARRANTO INQUIRIES 


Many of the very early fairs in Yorkshire were in ecclesiastical 
hands, so that their charters were amongst the monastic records. 
If such charters could not be produced, whether by church or 
lay owners—as in the case of Scarborough, where the charters 
were destroyed by one of the corporate officerss—new ones had 
to be obtained. A legal market could only exist by virtue of a 
charter from the Crown, or by immemorial user. It was the 
purpose of the Quo Warranto Inquiries of Edward I to discover 
how far all liberties could claim either of these origins. In this 
way evidence is obtained for the existence of certain of the York- 
shire fairs and markets. The effect of these inquiries on the 
fairs of the archbishop of York and the clergy of Ripon and 
Beverley has already been seen. Of the lay-owned fairs the most 
interesting is the case in which the Earl of Warenne was sum- 
moned to defend his rights to Wakefield fair. Summoned to 
appear at Westminster Hall, the Earl was there required by the 
royal commissioners to answer by what warrant he claimed to 
hold the manor of Wakefield, with its markets, fairs, and free 
chase, his right of gallows, and the assize of bread, beer and 
measures. He declared that he claimed gallows at Wakefield 
because his ancestors had used the same from time immemorial: 
he claimed a market and one fair at Wakefield because they had 
been held there from time immemorial and a further fair which 
had been granted to him in 1258 by king Henry III, whose 
charter he produced in evidence. Further, he claimed that he 
had the right to punish transgressors against these because his 
ancestors had had the right from time immemorial; and in regard 
to the settling of weights and measures he claimed to have the 

1L. Padgett: Chronicles of Old Pontefrvact, 1905, p. 63. 


* W. Edwards: The Early History of the North Riding, 1924, p. 205. 
* J. B. Baker: History of Scarborough, p. 312. 
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standard of all measures of Wakefield from the king’s marshals 
and bailiffs, by that standard regulating all the measures in his 
lands, as his ancestors had from time immemorial been accustomed 
to do. His bold defence of his rights—by the drawing of his 
sword—proved a sufficient inducement to the king to accept in 
lieu of charters a proof of continuous possession from the first 
year of the reign of Richard I (1189) as a satisfactory support 
for any claim.! In point of fact there was a previous charter 
for the earlier fair at Wakefield, for William, son of Hamelin, 
lord of the manor at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
had in 1204 obtained a charter from king John granting the 
holding of a three-day fair by the townsmen under the lord and 
his steward, on the eve, day and morrow of the patronal festival 
of the church—All Saints (November 1).? 


PAIRS HELD BY PRESCRIPTION 


There are in Yorkshire some fairs of which the origin is un- 
known. There is no certain knowledge of the origin of St. Andrew’s 
fair at Bradford. All charter-records have been lost, if any ever 
existed: it is most probable that the fair-right was based on 
prescription, thus assigning the beginning of the fair to a very 
early date. The charter of 1294 is for a different fair and market. 

Two fairs have been held at Whitby: one, the regular fair held 
by proclamation, begins on August 25 and is the old abbey fair 
held by charter from Henry I; the other, at Martinmas, apparently 
came in by custom.! 

Halifax has the distinction of possessing the Heit of market 
and fair solely by prescription, and in spite of two attempts to 
secure the rights by the lords of the manor. So long as the rectorial 
manor of Halifax-cum-Heptonstall belonged to the Priory of St. 
Pancras at Lewes in Sussex, nothing is heard of market or fair. 
The last prior granted a long lease of the manor to Robert Water- 
house of Shibden Hall, Halifax, whose son John purchased it 
outright from Henry VIII. The story of the attempts of their 
descendants to obtain grants from the Crown is told—so far as 
it is known—by John Lister in his ‘ History of Shibden Hall.’® 

In 1584 a patent for a weekly market and yearly fair was 


1 J. W. Walker: Wakefield, p. 59. 2 Ibid., p. 88. 

3 J. James: Continuation and Additions to the History of Bradford, p. 33. 
4G, Young: History of Whitby II, p. 574. 

* Trans, Halifax Ant. Soc., 1916, pp. 266-268; and 1917, pp. 60-64, 
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. drawn in favour of Robert Waterhouse, the second. Apparently 
the inhabitants were also desirous of obtaining a grant, and 
certainly they were opposing the grant to Waterhouse. Probably 
the steward of the manor of Wakefield (that included Halifax) 
resisted any grant, and to meet his views the patent was redrafted 
the next year; but no patent was granted. 

In 1607 James I by letter patent granted David Waterhouse 
the right to hold two markets a week in Halifax, and two fairs, 
one on the feast of St. John Baptist and two days following, and 
another on the feast of St. Martin the Bishop and two days 
following. But the town once more vigorously contested the 
grant: the manor was sold to Sir Arthur Ingram of Temple- 
newsam and the market rights elsewhere. The claimant, however, 
failed to prove his ownership in court, and in default the town’s 
title was tacitly recognized. The horse fair is still held on June 24, 
and it and the market rights are owned by the corporation. 

. Not far from Woodkirk or Lee Fair the West Riding: possessed 
another famous fair of unknown age. This was at the village 
of Adwalton, the scene of the defeat of the Fairfaxes at the 
battle of ‘Atherton’ Moor in 1643. The fairs were. held on 
land adjacent to the village inn, the White Hart, whose owner 
claimed the tolls on the cattle, sheep and horses sold at the 
fairs. When he was threatened with the loss of his licence in 
1903 he made inquiries at the Public Record Office for a reputed 
charter granted by Elizabeth, and saved his licence by proqyniy 
a copy of one dated 1577. 

The charter reveals a number of interesting facts. Fie John 
Brooke who sought and obtained it “ resides on his own estate 

. in the village or hamlet of Adwalton . ... within the manor 
of Drighlington.’”’ He was, in fact, a substantial yeoman, and 
owned the manor of Drighlington and the White Hart Inn. Then 
the charter recites how “ from a time to the contrary of which 
no memory of man exists great numbers of our subjects... . 
have been wont to assemble [at Adwalton] on every second 
Thursday between the festivals of Easter and St. Michael the 
Archangel, as if to a public market ; and similarly on the Thursday 
next following the several festivals of Easter and Whitsuntide 

. as if to a common fair.”’ . 

The continuance of these fortnightly markets and the two 
fairs as before was authorized for a distinctly Elizabethan reason— 
“goods and chattels dishonestly acquired were brought ... . . to 
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the village of Adwalton and thieves and robbers thereof escaped 
in safety’; and John Brooke undertook to find “an appropriate 
remedy.’ A few years later, in 1589, the sale of stolen horses 
at fairs was effectively checked by the institution of a register 
of all sales to be kept by the toll-taker, to whom the vendor 
had to bring a ‘credible person’ to attest his honesty. 

The grant included a “ Court of Piepoudre to be holden at 
the time of the said fairs, feasts and markets ’’—as if they were 
all fairs. John Brooke was authorized to collect specifically “ for 
every lamb bought or sold .... one penny, and for every live 
sheep .... one penny,” as well as other due tolls; and he was 
to pay 26s. 8d. at Michaelmas each year. 

But the discovery of the charter could not save Adwalton 
fair. Its glories were already faded and it expired in 1913 or 
1914.1 

INQUISITIONS POST MORTEM 

During the Quo Warranto proceedings Roger de Hegham was 
declared to hold his market and Whitsun fair at Bawtry because 
his predecessor had died seised of those rights.2 The fact of 
tenure by the immediate predecessor was some justification for 
tenure by the present owner. Thus inquisitions post mortem are 
of value in indicating the continuation of Yorkshire fairs. The 
assignment of dower in 1366 to Isabel, wife of Walter de Faucom- 
berge, the tenant-in-chief of the manor of Skelton-in-Cleveland, 
made before William de Raygate, escheator in Yorkshire, included 
the third part of the profit of the toll of the market and fair 
there.? A very similar case occurred more than a century later. 
This is dated June 11, 1479, and shows how, on the death of Sir 
John Pilkyngton, his heir being a minor, the manor of Turnham 
Hall, co. York, together with his other manors in the counties 
of York, Lancaster, Lincoln and Derby, and in the city of London, 
passed into the king’s hands. His widow, however, was entitled 
to dower, and the king therefore granted to her the manors of 
Turnham Hall and Thornton in Craven, together with their fairs 
and markets and other privileges so long as the heir should remain 
a minor.! 

1 James Parker: Illustvated Rambles from Hipperholme to Tong, 1904, 
pp. 300-302. <A phrase relating to the fair after Easter appears to have 
dropped out of the printed translation. Wilfrid Robertshaw: ‘‘ Notes on 
Adwalton Fair,” in Bradford Antiquary V (1927), pp. 51-70. 

® \Placita de Quo Warranto, p. 215. 


® Calendar of Close Rolls (Edward III, 1364-1368), p. 284. 
4 Calendar of Patent Rolls (Edward IV, 1476-1485), p. 158, 
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One of the earliest of these inquisitions relates to Pontefract. 
This inquisition was made a few weeks after the death of Edmund 
de Lacy (28 July 1258) and records: “A ‘forum’ (fair) worth 
£4 a year. The ‘nundine’ (markets) are worth £12.! A local 
record, the half-yearly rental of the bailiwiclk of Pontefract— 
dating probably from about the year 1238, since the witnesses 
to it were Robert de Stapylton and Adam de Neireford, the 
latter being steward of Pontefract in that year---gave “‘ the farme, 
tols and perquisites of markets and faires”’ as 40s.? 

There is similar evidence of the existence of fairs at Brad- 
ford. An inquisition of the lands and possessions of the Earl of 
Lincoln was made on March 3, 1311. Henry de Lacy, Earl of 
Lincoln, had no sons and only one surviving daughter—Alice, 
wife of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster. In default of heirs to this 
marriage the lands were to go to the heirs of Edmund, brother 
of Edward I. Hence the inquisition was made with great exactness 
and is a most reliable source for information as to the condition 
of Bradford at the time. The main items include a “ certain 
market, every seventh day, upon the Lord’s Day,” the toll of 
which was worth £3; and also a “certain fair held annually 
upon the feast of S. Andrew the Apostle,” of which the toll was 
also worth £3 yearly.’ Here is further evidence of the prevalent 
habit of holding a market on Sunday. The next inquisition in. 
regard to Bradford is that of 1342—-an extent almost as full in 
detail as that of 1311. It shows the yearly value of the water- 
mill (valued in 1311 at £10) to have fallen to £6 6s. 8d.; whereas 
the toll of the fair at St. Andrew’s-tide had increased to £5 13s. 4d., 
and the perquisites of the Free Court only amounted to a mark 
(13s. 4d.). The toll of fair and market and perquisites of court were 
held for £14 Os. 4d., paid for the whole year at the St. Martin 
term. 

The last of these Bradford inquisitions was made on the death, 

from the pestilence in 1361, of Henry, Duke of Lancaster. This 
is of far less value than those of 1311 and 1342, the sole relevant 
portion being— 
And there is there one water-mill and one fulling-mill, with the 
toll of market and fair there, in the hands of tenants-at-will, and 
they yield by the year £12, at the terms of Easter and St. Michael 
equally.® 

1L. Padgett: Chronicles of Old Pontefract, p. 80. 2 Ibid., p. 70. 

* J. James: History of Bradford, p. 60. 4 Tbid., p. 80. 

° [bid., p. 84. 
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Thus these inquisitions show that the fair and market of Brad- 
ford had steady existence in the fourteenth century, even whilst 
the manor itself frequently changed hands. 


From Wakefield comes a late medieval inquisition, taken after 
the death of the Duchess of York, widow of Edmund Langley 
Duke of York (who died 1402) and of three further husbands. 
It was found in 1474 that she held as dower the castle and manors 
of Sandal and Wakefield. In the town of Wakefield she held, zxtev 
alia, a fair at the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, and another 
fair on All Saints’ day, of which the tolls and profits were worth 
10s., and a Friday market of which the toll was worth 6s. 8d.; 
also a pie-powderers court held each day during the fairs and 
markets from hour to hour, the perquisites worth 6s. 8d., beyond 
‘deductions.!. Here again, then, an inquisition shows a fair and 
a market playing a normal part in each year’s life of the manor. 


The Calendars of Inquisitions in this respect provide an 
authority similar to that of the Calendars of Charter Rolls in 
regard to the charters of fairs. There are the following entries 
in regard to Hunmanby— 


26 Edward I. “A market toll worth £6 13s. 4d. yearly.’” 
31 Edward I. “A market with toll.’ 
10 Edward II. ‘“ Part of the manor, including a market, is 


held of the king in chief by service of doing 
suit at all the county courts of York.’”* 


10 Edward III. (Holdings of Joan, late the wife of Robert de 
Tatessale) “‘ A third part of the toll and all 
other profits from the market of Hunmanby 
from the fair and town of Fyveley (Filey).” 

(Holdings of James de Ros, and Maud his 
wife) “A third part of the toll and all 
profits arising from the market of Hun- 
manby.”’ 

(Holdings of Adam de Clyfton) “ A third part 
of the tolls and all other profits arising from 
the market of Hunmanby, the fair and 
town of Fyveley [Filey].’’® 


28 Edward III. (Holdings of John de Orreby) The extent 
includes a third part of the toll of a weekly 
market on Wednesday. 

1J. W. Walker: Wakefield, p. 104. 
2 Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem, III, p. 373. 
“tpiiee iN, Dp. 105. 4 tind., VI, p. 19. ® Jbid., VIII, p. 47. 
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The holdings of John de Mowbray included (1 Edward III)— 
Thresk (Thirsk) “‘ The manor which in part lies waste by the 
devastation of the Scots, including fairs at the feasts of St. 
James and St. Luke.” 

Burton-in-Lonsdale. ‘“‘ The manor including a market, a fair 
at the feast of St. James.’ 


Apart from those already mentioned at Bradford, Thomas, Earl 
of Lancaster, had held, according to the York inquisition of 
1 Edward IJI— 
Pykering, with its castle and forest, two water-mills, a market 
and a fair. 
Wakefield, its lands and rents, two water-mills, two fairs at 
All Saints’, and the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, and tolls 
of the market. 
Pontefract, its castle and the tolls of the market and fair.” 


Thomas de Furnyvall (12 May, 6 Edward III) held— 


Sheffield, its castle and manor... . and a yearly fair on the 
feast of the Holy Trinity, with a market every week, on Tuesday, 
held of the king in chief, service unknown because the ancestors 
of the said Thomas held the said castle and manor of the king 
of Scotland by homage and service of rendering two white 
greyhounds yearly at midsummer, which service has come to 
the king’s hands by the forfeiture of the said king of Scot- 
land; and by what service the said king of Scotland held the 
said castle and manor of the king of England, in his time, is 
unknown to the Jury.’ 


William de Twenge held of Sir Henry de Percy by knight 
service the manors of Lund and North Cave: these included a 
capital messuage, lands, rents and a market at Lund and rents 
at North Cave (14 Edward III).! 

Kirkby Moorside is mentioned three times. When held by 
Thomas Wake of Lidell (23 Edward III) the manor included a 
market every Wednesday and a yearly fair®; in the hands of 
Margaret, late the wife of Edmund, Earl of Kent (the inquisition 
is dated in the same year, 23 Edward III), the extent included 
the toll of the market and a fair on the feast of the Nativity of 
the Blessed Mary®; in the hands of John, Earl of Kent (27 Edward 
III), there were the same market and fair.’ The manor of Hare- 
wood, in the possession of John de Insula of Rougemont, had a 

1 Ibid., VII, p. 53. 2 Ibid., p. 56. 3 Ibid., p. 334. 

4 Ibid., Viliap or e1btd. La, po 20m ° [bid., p. 235, 

11d. Spa 
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market every Saturday and a fair on St. Swithin’s day 
(30 Edward III).! William Roos had the tolls of a market and 
fair at Helmsley (26 Edward ITT).? 


OTHER RECORDS 


As a single record the documents of Kirkby’s Inquest in York- 
shire (12-14 Edward I) throw only small hight on the holdings 
of fairs. In the wapentake of Langbargh in the North Riding 
the heir of Baldwin Wake, in wardship of the king, claimed. to 
have a market in Magna Ayton through a charter of King Henry 
(? IIT), “ but how and from what time it cannot be asked.” This 
same comment is made in regard to the fair claimed by Nicholaus 
de Mennell at Whorlton, through a charter of Edward I. (There 
~ was a charter of Henry III in 1269 to John de Menyll, ancestor 
of Nicholas—vide Appendix I.) It was again made in regard to 
the claim of Hugo de Eury to a fair and market town in Stokesley 
through a charter of Henry III, and of William de Percy to a 
market and fair in Kildale, also through a grant by Henry III. 
The Inquest records the regular holding of the three-day fair 
and weekly market at ‘Gisburn’ (a variant of the name 
‘Guisborough ’ that persisted for some centuries) by the prior 
of Gisburn (again meaning Guisborough), through a charter of 
King Henry—probably rather 17 Henry III than the original 
charter of Henry I. In the West Riding, in the wapentake of 
Skyrack, Hugh Despenser had in 1306 a charter for a weekly 
market and fair at Aberford (Rot. Parl., I, p. 203).3 

An old record in the Castle evidences at Skipton shows that 
from very early times there were chartered fairs and markets 
there: “ The Earls of Albemarle (early lords of Skipton) had in 
Skipton a markett everye Saturday throughout the yeare to be 
held; and ffaires there twoe in the yeare to be held, to witt at 
the ffeast of St. Martyn for eight dayes, and at the ffeast of St. 
James for eight dayes, and toll of the ffayres, and the amendment 
of the assize of bread and ale.’’ Later evidence of the existence 
of these markets and fairs (originally granted by John in 1204 
to Baldwin de Betun, who obtained the earldom of Aumale 
through his marriage with Hawise, daughter and heiress of Cicely - 
and William le Gross, Earl of Aumale) is found in a valuation 
of 1609, giving comparative values for that year and 1311: -“ the 


tTbid., p. 227. 2 [bid., p. 34. 
8 Kirkby’s Inquest (Surtees Soc. 49), pp. 134 et seq.; p. 210. 
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P’fitte of the weekly M’kett and two faiers ther in the yere, then 
(1311) valued at £46 13s. 4d. and the same m’kett with fower 
faiers and ev’y fortnight a faier ther from Easter till Xmas is 
but now worth p. ann. £24.”’ The grant for these fortnightly fairs 
was made by Elizabeth in 1597 to the Earl of Cumberland, 
allowing them on the ground that Matthew, Archbishop of York, 
had shown them to be not injurious to neighbouring fairs and to 
be very useful to those living within forty miles of the town. 
They were primarily to be for the buying, selling and exhibition 
of horses, cows, bullocks and sheep. 

Although the cattle fair at Skipton: had already become 
famous it does not appear that these fortnightly fairs were 
immediately of much value in view of the fall in the returns 7 
the fairs between 1311 and 1609.1 

There is one other local record evidencing the continuance of 
a fair. The deed of conveyance of the manor of Wakefield in 
1700 states that the perquisites of the lord included the “ profits 
of two fairs of St. John the Baptist and All Saints, the tolls of 
cloth, all tolls called Kirkgate tolls collected every week at the 
market days, viz: for every horse-load with malt 4d.’ 

Having secured the right to hold a market or fair, it was at 
times necessary that the owner should make his holding more 
secure by later confirmations. The charters were surrendered to 
the king, who inspected them, and if satisfied with the reasons 
given for their continuance re-issued them. From the opening 
word of this re-issue the document comes to be known as the 
inspeximus. Some examples of this are to be found in Yorkshire. 
In 1292 a charter dated at Westminster 23 Feb., 49 Henry III, 
granting to William Charles a weekly market on Thursday at 
his manor of Brigenhall (Brignall) and a yearly fair there on the 
vigil, feast and morrow of St. Matthew, and a weekly market 
on Tuesday at his manor of Cliffe and a fair there on the vigil, 
feast and morrow of St. Edmund the king, was inspected and 
confirmed in his favour.? There is in 1385 an inspeximus and 
confirmation in favour of Thomas de Nevill and Joan his wife, 
daughter and heir of William de Furnyvall, cousin and heir of 
Thomas de Furnyvell, hereinafter named, of a charter dated at 
St. Edmunds 12 November, 24 Edward III, being a grant to 


1W. H. Dawson: History of Skipton, pp. 267-270. 
2S. H. Waters: Wakefield in the Seventeenth Century, 1933, p. 7, 
® Calendar of Charter Rolls Il, p. 412, 
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Thomas de Furnyvell and his heirs of a weekly market and fair 
at his manor of Sheffield. For this confirmation (and of a fair 
and market at Worksop and free warren) one mark was paid by 
Thomas de Nevill in the hanaper.t' Three years later the claim 
of Thomas, archbishop of York, to a fair in his manor of Church- 
down was inspected and confirmed. This was for half a mark 
paid in the hanaper.? For one mark paid in the hanaper Stephen 
Lescrope, knight, son of Richard Lescrope, knight, and Millicent 
his wife, and Thomas Brounflete, esquire of the king, and Mar- 
garet his wife, tenants of the manor, obtained in 1390 the con- 
firmation of a charter of Henry III, dated at Sherburn 7 Jan., 
36 Henry III, being a grant in fee simple to Reginald, son of 
Peter, of a weekly market on Wednesday at his manor of Market 
Weighton.? Edward I had granted from Dunfermline (7 Jan., 
32 Edward I) a weekly market and yearly fair to be held at 
Coxwold: this was inspected and confirmed in favour of Thomas 
de Colvill, tenant of the manor in 1392. The fine for this and 
four other confirmations paid in the hanaper was 26s. 8d. (t.e. two 
marks).4 The grant by Richard II (7 May, 16 Richard II) to 
Stephen Lescrope of a weekly market and two yearly fairs at 
Masham was confirmed to Marmaduke Wyvell and Lancelot 
Asshe in 1551.° 

The Itinerary of John Leland contains one interesting comment 
on the question of the claim to possess these tenures. ‘‘ And I 
red in a booke at my Lord Scrops the claymes of rights of privi- 
legis that Joannes de Britannia Earle of Richemont required bothe 
for his shire and towne of Richemount, as in makynge of writts 
at his courts, and liberties of his burge with 2 faires in the yere 
at it.” This is a record of the fairs of Richmond in the thir- 
teenth century that had survived to the sixteenth. John of 
Britanny was also responsible in 1268 for a confirmation to the 
burgesses of Richmond of the grant of the borough with the 
market-place, markets and fairs.’ 


FORFEITURE: CHANGE OF DATE 


Even if all charters and confirmations could be produced, the 
owner of a fair might, if unwary, forfeit his right to it. There were 


1 Calendar of Patett Rolls (1385-1389), p. 78. 

2 Ibid., p. 524. 3 Ibid. (1388-1392), p. 323. 
4 Tbid. (1391-1396), p. 197. ° Ibid. (1550-1553), p. 66. 
§L. Toulmin Smith: Itinerary of John Leland, V, p. 140. 
7V.C.H. Yorks., North Riding, I, p. 24. 
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several temptations with every fair—the knowledge that the day 
originally selected had become unsuitable; the desire to prolong 
a fair when there was a big crowd present; the wish to avoid 
making use of a grant during temporary depression. Surrender 
to such temptations involved the loss of the right to hold the 
fair in the future. 

Bracton expressly states that the justices itinerant were to 
include within their province the inquiry “ of markets removed 
from one day to another without the licence of the king.”! Only 
the authority of the king was sufficient to license a change in 
the day of tenure. Hence in Yorkshire records there are charters 
granting such alteration. Alan, son of Brian, had obtained the 
grant of a fair at Bedale in 1251 to be held on the vigil, feast 
and morrow of the Ascension (7.e.in early summer). This fair was 
in 1328 transferred to the vigil, feast and morrow of St. Michael 
(September 28-30) and a new one granted for the vigil, feast and 
morrow of St. John the Baptist (June 23-25).2 A fair granted 
to John de Walton at Masham for the vigil, feast and morrow 
of the Assumption (August 14-16) came to an end in 1328, when 
a new fair was obtained for the vigil and feast of St. Barnabas 
(June 10-11). The date of this fair was again altered in 1393, 
to begin on June 9, whilst a new fair was obtained to be held 
at the feast of the Nativity of the Virgin and the two previous 
days (September 6-8).2 King John had granted a weekly market 
on Wednesday to Robert de Veteri Ponte and his heirs at his 
manor of Bawtry: this was in 1293 transferred to Friday in a 
grant made to Idonia de Leyburne, one of the heirs of Robert, 
tenant of the manor, and to her heirs.4’ Order was made by the 
king to the sheriff of York in 1300 to proclaim that the fair of 
Hedon in Holderness was to be held on the eve, day and morrow 
of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross (September 13-15) instead 
of on the eve and day of St. Augustine in August and the five 
days following (August 27—-September 2).° 

From Dunfermline in 1304 Edward I gave John de Heslerton 
permission to alter the day of the weekly Friday market at 
Heslerton, that had been granted to his father, Thomas de 
Heslerton, by Henry III.6 Whereas Edward I had granted to 

1K. Lipson: Economic History, I, p. 209. 
2 V.C.H. Yorks., North Riding, I, p. 295. 8 Ibid., p. 325. 
4 Calendar of Charter Rolls II, p. 483. 


> Calendar of Close Rolls (1296-1302), p. 363. 
® Calendar of Charter Rolls III, p. 39. 
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Gerard Salveyn a fair at Duffield on the vigil, feast and morrow 
of St. Laurence (August 9-11), Edward II at the prayer of Gerard 
Salveyn in 1313 substituted a fair on the vigil, feast and morrow 
of St. James (July 24-26).! In similar manner a fair granted by 
Edward I to Henry de Percy at Pocklington for the vigil and 
feast of St. Margaret (July 19-20) was in 1325 transferred by | 
Edward II, “at the request of his cousin, Henry de Percy, son 
of the said Henry,” to the vigil, day and morrow of St. James 
(July 24-26).2 Isabel, Countess of Rutland, and William, Lord 
Roos, surrendered their right to a market on Wednesday and 
a fair on the eve, day and morrow of St. James (July 24-26) 
at Warter, and were in 1595 granted a weekly market on Thurs- 
day and a yearly fair on Thursday, Friday and Saturday in 
Whitweek, with the proviso that the grant was void if the fair 
and market were held on the former day.? 


At some period between 1631 and 1645 Hull fair was changed 
from September 16 to September 29 (vide Bench Books V, ff. 134, 
3356). An entry in the Bench Books of September 11, 1645, 
orders that “no fair be kept in this town next Michaelmas 
(z.e. September 29) in respect of the danger of the plague.’ 
Yet in the charter granted by Charles II in 1661 the fair is again 
granted from September 16. By the statute 24 Geo. II, c. 23 
(1752: “ An Act for regulating the commencement of the year 
and for correcting the Calendar now in use’’), it was enacted 
that from September 2, 1752, all markets and fairs should be 
held not on the same calendar day as previously but upon the 
same natural days—+.e. eleven days later than they would have 
been held according to the nominal days of the new computation 
of time. So at the Hull Court of Quarter Sessions, August 27, 1752, 
it was “ordered that no horned cattle whatsoever or hides be 
driven or brought to this town to the fair to be held on the 10th 
day of October next, the said fair being, according to the late 
Act of Parliament, to be held on that day, and not on the 29th 
day of September as heretofore.” Thus, in spite of the terms 
of the charter of Charles II, the fair appears to have been held 
on September 29.5 

Non-user was an equally potent cause of the loss of a right. 


eTind., p. 221. 2 Ibid., p. 478. 

’ Cal. of State Papers (Domestic), 1595-1597, p. 5. 
* The Hull Quarterly (Hull Community Council), no. 1, 1934, p. 21. 
® J. R. Boyle: Charters granted to Kingston-upon-Hull, pp. 173-174. 
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Thus the citizens of York in 1316 were granted the assize of bread 
and ale, the assay of weights and measures, and other things 
belonging to the office of the clerk of the market in the king’s 
presence, and that they should punish trespassers against that 
assize and amend and correct defects of weights and measures 
so that the king’s clerk of the market or other minister should 
not enter the city or suburbs to do anything belonging to his 
office. All the profits arising from these offices should go to the 
citizens in aid of the city-farm; if in the king’s presence any- 
one should complain that the mayor, bailiff or keeper of the 
city had been negligent in discharging these duties, then the 
king’s chancellor, or another of the chancery appointed by him, 
should survey the matter, and if he found the mayor, bailiff and 
keeper negligent should punish them, the fines going to the king. 
These grants were not to be abrogated by any non-user in the | 
past: this was in return for a fine of £200 paid by the citizens. 

The prior and convent of Bolton-in-Craven failed to use the 
yearly fair at their manor of Appletreewick, granted to them by 
Edward II. Edward III made a new grant of this fair to them 
in 1328.2, Edward I granted by charter to Gerard Salvayn, son 
of Sibyl Salvayn, a weekly market and a fair at [North] Duffield: 
in 1363 Edward III ordered “ out of special grace to Gerard 
Salvayn (kinsman and heir of his earlier namesake), that although 
he and his ancestors have not used the said market and fair, 
yet he and his heirs may have and enjoy the said market and 
fair at the said manor of [North] Duffield.’ 

A minor reason for the loss of a fair would appear to be 
suggested by the wording of the charter of 1449, granting to the 
mayor and citizens of York a yearly fair for six days after Whit- 
suntide, ‘‘ notwithstanding that there is here no express mention 
of the value of the foregoing,” without payment of fine or fee 
to the king.4 A similar phrase appears in a charter of 1446 to 
the prior and convent of Bridlington in the grant of three fairs 
at Bridlington. : 

PROCLAMATION OF FAIRS 


To ensure the legality of a fair it was customary to make 
proclamation of it. This had a two-fold purpose—both to make 
the fair known throughout the county and to enforce its holding 
on the date specified. The sheriff of York was ordered in 1293 


1 Calendar of Charter Rolls II1, p. 328. 2 fboid.; 1V, p. 68. 
* 1d 5 NG DL *Toid., V1, p. 102. se ei nas sy 
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to cause proclamation to be made in his county court and in all 
cities, boroughs and market towns of his county, that two weekly 
markets were to be held on Tuesdays and Fridays at the king’s 
town of Kingston-upon-Hull, and a fair there for six weeks 
beginning on the eve of St. Augustine the Archbishop (May 26- 
July 9).' This is in some ways strange, since Edward I’s charter 
of a fair to Hull was only granted in 1299, and limited the fair 
to thirty days. In 1308 the charter of Edward II to St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York, of a fair and market in Bootham, was proclaimed 
through the whole county of York, and then enrolled by the 
chancellor, J. de Langton.” Previously, in 1304, the king ordered 
the sheriff to proclaim in his county court that a market should 
be held weekly on Tuesday at his hamlet of Pannal, a member 
of the manor of Knaresborough, and a fair there for four days 
(September 27-30), also a market on Friday and a four-day fair 
(July 7-10) at his hamlet of Hampsthwaite.® 


Edward III, in 1348, granted a market every Wednesday and 
two fairs yearly—one on the vigil and day of All Saints (Octo- 
ber 31—-November 1) and the other on Whitmonday and the three 
following days—at his manor of Skipsea-in-Holderness, and a 
market every Thursday and two fairs yearly—one on August 14-15 
and the other on September 7—-8—at his manor of Withernsea-in- 
Holderness, unless they were to the damage of neighbouring 
markets and fairs. He, therefore, charged the sheriff of York to 
cause such markets and fairs to be publicly proclaimed in his 
bailiwick as should be expedient, commanding all persons to be 
attendant upon William le Englissh, the royal bailiff of the manor 
of Burstwick and the liberty of Holderness, in all that should 
concern the markets and fairs.4 


Having made the fair known throughout the county, the 
owner had to secure it from danger of abuse through too early 
merchanting, by means of a proclamation announcing its beginning. 
In the “ Ordinances for the Government of the Town of Hedon ”’ 
(tempore Henry VIII) it is “ ordained and accustomed ”’ that the 
mayor shall, after hearing mass, go on Holy Cross day into the 
market-place to make proclamation of the keeping of the king’s 
peace, the upholding of the standard of measures, and the amount 


1 Calendar of Close Rolls (1288-1296), p. 292. 
* Chronicles of St. Mary’s Abbey, York (Surtees Soc. 148), p. 43. 
3 Calenday of Close Rolls (1302-1307), p. 230. 
* ibid. (1343-1345), p. 141. 
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of tolls to be levied! The nature of the proclamation made is 
shown by one which has survived at Hedon from the time of 
Mary Tudor, known as “ The Maiore and Bailife’s Crye on Holy 
Ruddaie.’’ This includes the requirement that “no person or 
persons presume within this fair to brawl, chide, nor make quar- 
rel,’ thereby disturbing the peace; that none coming to the fair 
shall sell their goods either outside the fair or in secret places, 
but only openly in the fair; that all who purchase any things, 
whether sheep, horses or cattle, or any goods, shall answer to the 
king’s officer for them and shall pay toll on them before they 
take them away. All matters of deceit and fraud, whether in 
matters of victuals, or of sales of cloth, wool, shoes or dishes, were 
to be settled according to justice and equity, and the offenders 
punished immediately. No toll, however, was to be levied on any 
goods of which the price did not exceed 3s. 4d. 


At York after the early years of the Reformation the Whit- 
monday and St. Peter’s fairs came under the jurisdiction of the 
city sheriffs, who, in their scarlet gowns and with their retinue, 
rode into each fair to make proclamation of it, requiring that all 
‘purchases of horses, geldings, mares, colts or fillies were to be 
entered, together with names and addresses of both seller and 
buyer, in a book specially kept in a booth at the east end of the 
fair. A Sheffield proclamation in 1634 required that none who 
attended the fair should wear any “‘ harness or other unlawful 
weapons,” except those who were appointed by the sheriff to 
keep the peace there. None was to sell or to buy goods except 
within the fair, or to attempt to escape the lawful tolls’*“ as they 
will answer for the same at their perils.’””’ Any person considering 
himself unjustly treated was to go at once to the officers of the 
lord of the fair (Thomas, Earl of Arundel and Surrey) where wey 
could obtain such remedy as justice required.* 


The Earl of Arundel was at that time lord of the manof of 
Sheffield. His proclamation is significant for the dangers which 
it seeks to prevent: it was not only a medieval practice to dis- 
turb by armed intervention peaceful gatherings of merchants. 
At Skipton the proclamation was originally made by the steward 
of the estate, but in later years he found a substitute. Thus 


1jJ. R. Boyle: Early History of Hedon, p. \xxix. a7 Dy KO, 

3. Benson: York from the Reformation, p. 100. The register of horse 
sales was instituted by the Act 31 Eliz. c. 12 in 1589. 

4 J. Hunter: History of Hallamshire, p. 54. 
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the following entry appears in the accounts of the earls of Thanet: 
“1694. March 28. Charges in proclaiming Skipton ffairs: 4s. 6d.’”! 

At Scarborough the ceremony of heralding in the fair was 
observed with great solemnity. A procession was formed by 
the town’s officers on horseback, their hats and horses’ heads 
being decorated with flowers. Preceded by a band, they passed 
through the crowded streets, halting at particular stations, at 
each of which the common crier made a rhyming proclamation 
of the fair, welcoming to the town strangers who would pay tolls 
and customs, and urging that food and goods offered for sale 
should be of true worth, and that both sellers and buyers should 
pay tolls and dues on pain of “ stocks and little ease.” It con- 
cludes with an exhortation to “sport and play” and to do all 
things, but ‘‘ nowt amiss.” Having passed through the whole 
town and returned to the point from which the cavalcade had 
started, the officers dismounted and joined in the sports of the 
fair. The only important point arising from the proclamation 
is its statement of the ending of each day of the fair with sunset: 
this was a generally recognized practice. The proclamation of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne fair affords an interesting example of 
comparable practices outside Yorkshire. It was read before 
the mayor and aldermen on the Sandhill, in the Flesh Market, 
and at the White Cross, and stated the length of time during 
which the fair was to continue (eight days), prohibited the car- 
riage of weapons except by knights and esquires of honour, and 
reminded all comers, rich and poor, that justice in all complaints 
could be obtained at the pie-powder court.’ 


SURVIVALS 


In connection with the proclamation of Newcastle fair there 
was a paragraph in an issue of the News-Chronicle in 1934 headed 
“ There’s No Fair Now ’”’; “ But They Open It Every Year ’’—— 


Before a small and wondering crowd in the square of St. Nicholas 
Cathedral, Newcastle, to-day, the Lord Mayor, according to 
ancient custom, declared open St. Luke’s Fair. The fair, which 
dates back to 1490, is no longer held, but the ceremony of declar- 
ing it open is still maintained. The Town Clerk walked across 
from the Town Hall with the civic party and then read the old 
proclamation: ‘ Oyez, oyez, oyez! The Fair at this Town begins 


1W. H. Dawson: History of Skipton, p. 269. 
2 J. B. Baker: History of Scarbrough, p. 316. 
3 Knowles and Boyle: Vestiges of Old Newcastle and Gateshead, p. 123. 
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this day at ET of the clock, and shall endure until this eight days 
unto the same hour.’ The small civic party then marched solemnly 
back to the Town Hall—with the crowd amid the bustle of the 
city wondering what the ceremony was all about. 


The proclamation at Newcastle is not the only survival. There 
was at Yarm a recent revival of medieval custom. On the death 
of the late lord of the manor, Mr. Edgar Meynell, his sister became 
lady of the manor. On October 19, 1923, her steward, Mr. W. C. 
Fawcett, attended the fair, and after the bailiff had blown his 
horn to secure attention, announced publicly that Miss Meynell 
had succeeded to the manor, and read the following proclamation— 


Louiza Mary Meynell gives notice that her fair in and for the 
said manor will be held by her this day and tomorrow for the 
sale of cattle, goods and merchandise, and will continue till 
tomorrow evening until six o’clock when all persons selling will 
close their booths and stalls.” 


An illustration appeared in both the Yorkshire Post and the 
Yorkshire Herald of July 17, 1934, showing the reading of the 
proclamation of Seamer fair. In the latter newspaper there was 
also the following description— 


SEAMER FAIR. 
Opened with Old-Time Ceremonial. 

St. Swithin’s Day falling on a Sunday this year, Seamer 
Fair, which has been held for hundreds of years under Royal 
Charter, was this year held yesterday. 

At one time one of the big events of the year amongst 
cattle dealers, the Fair is now dwindling annually, and yesterday 
there were only 50 horses offered by the dealers. Another much- 
missed feature yesterday was the sports, which have been dis- 
continued this year. 

The normal ceremonious opening was observed, however. 
The proclamation was read from horseback by the village Post- 
master, Mr. Harrison, who was accompanied by Mr. J. Atkinson, 
Mr. Atkinson, Jun., and Mr. V. Thornton, who carried staffs of 
office. The Lord of the Manor, Mr. A. L. Rhodes, was in a motor- 
car, and threw money for which the children scrambled. 

The horses comprised some 25 Ist and 2nd class carthorses, 
seven cab horses, three hackneys, ten ponies and six mules, for 
which bidding was slow. 


BELL RINGING 


A much simpler and less dignified means of declaring the 
market open was by the ringing of a bell. The earliest evidence 


1W. Edwards: The Early History of the North Riding, p. 210. 
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of this comes from the Records of the Burgery of Sheffield. In 
the Sembly Quest (Great Court Leet) of 1609 Francis Stanyforth 
and George Gleytonne were appointed ‘‘ to see and search that 
corne be brought into the markett and none to be sold until 
the markett bell rynge.’’! 

At Wakefield the constables and bailiffs, with their soci, had 
to patrol the markets and fairs to see that no goods were sold 
by outside traders before the bell rang (Court Leet Records, 
October 1655).2- The corn market at Doncaster was in the eigh- 
teenth century announced by the ringing of a bell to begin at 
eleven o'clock, and to end at one o'clock.’ 

The eighteenth century witnessed the appearance of the great 
Cloth Halls of the West Riding. Thoresby, in June 1684, recorded 
that the cloth market in Leeds was moved “‘ from off the Bridge 
to the broad street above, to prevent the inconveniency from 
the cold air of the water in winter, and the trouble of carts and 
carriages in summer.’’ Twenty-five years or so later he wrote 
in his Diary: “August 14th 1710—Rode with the Mayor and 
others to my Lord Irwin, about the erection of a hall for white 
cloths in Kirkgate, to prevent the damage to this town by one 
lately erected at Wakefield.”’ 

It was opened the next year, and Thoresby’s description of 
it states that notice of the weekly market was “ given by a bell 
in a beautiful cupola painted and gilt.’ 

-It was a characteristic feature. Every cloth hall had a bell 
suspended in a cupola, and by it the procedure of the market 
was strictly regulated almost from hour to hour. Contact between 
buyer and seller was limited to one or at the most two hours, 
and no merchant was allowed in the hall either before or after 
' specified times under penalty of a fine. So every buyer had an 
equal chance. At Leeds the opening hours of the Coloured Hall 
were 8.30 in the summer, 9.0 in spring and autumn and 9.30 in 
winter, at which hour the bell in the cupola was rung. After an 
hour it was again rung to warn all merchants that only a quarter of 
an hour remained for purchases. When at the end of that quarter 
the bell was again rung (for five minutes) all purchases had to be 
settled or abandoned. The transactions at the White Cloth 

1]. D. Leader: Records of the Burgery of Sheffield, p. 318. 
2S. H. Waters: Wakefield in the Seventeenth Century, p. 136, 
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Hall—which opened when the Mixed Cloth Hall had closed—- 
had to be carried through in an equally short space of time.! 

Thus, whether by proclamation or by sound of a bell, the 
beginning and ending of a market and fair were made known 
to all who resorted to them, for if such times were neglected, those 
who bought or sold beyond them were liable to loss of merchandise 
or to fine, whilst the owner of the market or fair stood in danger 
of losing his right. 

LOCAL RIVALRY 


The owner of fair and market might forfeit his rights for one 
other reason. The charters of markets and fairs all insist that 
they are only granted subject to no injury or damage being done 
to neighbouring markets or fairs. Diminishing trade in itself 
was not a sufficient ground for complaint; it must be caused by 
coincidence of date and proximity to the established market. 
In theory the law required a distance of at least seven miles 
between fairs or markets held on the same day. This point of 
argument led to many bitter disputes between rival fair-lords, 
probably the most famous and prolonged contest being that 
between Scarborough and: Seamer. 

Scarborough’s first quarrel was with Filey, Sherburn and 
Brompton in 1256, when the burgesses were permitted to plead 
in the king’s court for the abolition of those markets on the 
grounds that they were to the nuisance of their borough and 
market. The burgesses were successful and the markets discon- 
tinued.? i 

The market at Scarborough was given to the burgesses by 
Henry Il in 1161. That at Seamer was first granted by Richard II 
to Henry, Earl of Northumberland, in 1383, “ provided it should 
not be found injurious to the neighbouring markets and fairs.” 
In 1384 Richard II confirmed the previous grant to Scarborough 
and the market at Seamer fell into desuetude until 1573, when 
Sir Henry Gate, owner of the manor of Seamer, obtained a con- 
firmation of Richard II’s charter. Scarborough, through its 
bailiffs and burgesses, then began a suit at law in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench for the suppression of Seamer market on account 
of the injury done by it to Scarborough market. 

Both parties presented petitions and replies at great length, 
and it rests with the local historians to deduce what truth under- 


1H. Heaton: The Yorkshive Woollen and Worsted Industries, p. 376. 
* Calendar of Patent Rolls (1247-1258), p. 477. 
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lies the conflicting statements and grievances. Whatever the 
cause, Scarborough’s prosperity was on the wane. This the 
borough attributed entirely to Seamer market, declaring that as a 
result of its establishment the number of bakers at Scarborough 
had dropped from eight to four, and the quantity of wheat brought 
to Scarborough market from twelve or twenty quarters weekly to 
three, or even one. The cordwainers had decreased from fourteen 
to five, having settled at Seamer or its neighbourhood. The sale of 
hides from Malton, Pickering, and Whitby had come wholly to an 
end. All four drapers had closed their shops; the glovers were 
reduced from six to three, the butchers from eight to four, who had 
less trade in a week than they had previously had in the single 
market day. From fourteen the weavers had become four; out of 
twenty tailors only nine, and they very poor, remained. Only half 
of the forty victuallers remained. Of the smiths the principal one 
had. removed to Seamer, whilst the remainder were very poor. 
Grass now grew in the streets of Scarborough; shipping and houses 
alike had fallen into decay. The completeness of the poverty 
pleaded in this statement induced the Privy Council to take action: 
a letter was sent in 1599 to the Lord President of the Council of 
the North stating that substance was given to these complaints 
by the obviously opportune absence of Mr. Gate from the country. 
Fhe market at Seamer was therefore to be suspended until he 
should return. 

- Finally, at a cost ot £2,000, Scarborough gained the victory 
over Seamer, judgment being given in 1602. This victory was 
short-lived, for in 1610 James I granted to Thomas Mompesson 
the right to hold a.market at Seamer. Again Scarborough fought 
the grant and Seamer market was again suppressed in 1612 by 
a charter to the bailiffs and burgesses of Scarborough by James I. 
Late in the eighteenth century Seamer market was again revived, 
and owing to its successful competition Scarborough fair was 
discontinued in 1788, Seamer then being a considerable and much 
frequented place.! 

_ The sixteenth century witnessed the beginning of the rise to 
fame of the West Yorkshire clothing towns. This is not the place 
to consider even the earlier history of the specialized markets at 
these towns and the halls that took the place of the open-air 
markets. It has already been done by local historians and pre- 
eminently by Professor H. Heaton. All that is necessary is to 


+ J. B. Baker: History of Scarbrough, p. 318 et seq. 
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select from his survey certain illustrations of the general principles 
discussed in this chapter. 

The towns in question—Wakefield, Leeds, Halifax, Bradford 
and Huddersfield—all lie near each other. But rivalry between 
neighbours only became acute if they were interested in the same 
class of goods. Leeds watched Wakefield, but was not perturbed 
by what Halifax might plan or do. So, as mentioned above, when 
Wakefield erected a hall for the sale of white broadcloths in 1710 
Leeds promptly met the challenge. 

About a century earlier Wakefield’s weekly market had 
become, in large measure, a cloth market. A writer in 1628 
remarked: “‘Wakefield now is the greatest markett and principal 
place of resorte of all sorts of Clothiers, Drapers and other traf- 
fickers for Cloath in all these parts.’’ The market aroused opposi- 
tion from what now seems a very unlikely quarter—Barnsley. 
The inhabitants sent a petition to Parliament in 1640 praying 
“that a weekly cloth market at Wakefield (but lately invented) 
may be put a stop to and only the 15 cloth fairs as allowed by 
charter at Barnsley and elsewhere be permitted in Yorkshire.” 
The list of fifteen cloth fairs would be of considerable interest; 
but the only clue to it is contained in a certificate in support of 
the petition “signed by some of the best men of note and quality 
that lives in Barnsley, Pontefract, Ripon, Bradford, Lee and 
Otley.’”! 

Of the half-dozen places named, presumably all entitled to 
a cloth market or fair, Lee almost defies identification until it 
is coupled to ‘fair.’ That Lee Fair, held only four miles outside 
Wakefield, would suffer by the rise of a cloth market in the town 
is certain, if Lee Fair at that time was a mart for cloth. That it 
was is proved by a document of slightly later date (1656) and so 
informative that it deserves to be reproduced again in full. It 
was a petition from the inhabitants of West Ardsley to the justices 
of the West Riding, desiring them to abolish the fair as it was a 
nuisance, and Wakefield market met their needs. The importance 
of the petition lies in the fact that Lee Fair was held in the 
parish of West Ardsley, otherwise known as Woodkirk, and that 
it is a description of Woodkirk Fair in decay, for it and Lee Fair 
are the same. 

There is a certaine ffaire comonly called Lee ffaire yearly 
kept at Baghill in ye said Parish [of West Ardsley] uppon two 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm. (House of Lords), Report iv, App., p. 36. 
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severall daies within less than a month of each, in ye time off 
Harvests W¢ ffairre formerly stood in Woollen Cloth. But since 
a Cloth Market hath beene setled in Wakefeild, there hath not 
for these many yeares beene any Cloth brought to ye said ffairre. 
Soe that it is now utterly decayed and become a tumultuous 
meeting off the idle and loose persons of ye Country, where there 
is much Revelling and Drunkennesse, and hathe beene noted 
these many yeares to be a meetinge where there is usually more 
or lesse Bloodshed and-some lives lost, and also most labourers 
and servants hereabouts take occasion thereby to neglect ye 
Harvest. And as for the comodities brought thither they are 
(except some few poore horses) only a few Pedling triffles, off we 
ye Countrey may much Better, and with as much Conveniency, 
be supplyed every market day at Leedes or Wakefeild.! 


Lord Savile of Howley Hall, adjacent to Woodkirk, wrote to 
~say that the fair was ancient and belonged to him, but he would 
not have his profit stand against the good of the county. 

Having, then, secured the legality of the fair or market by 
means of royal charter and confirmation, or by reason of immem- 
orial tenure, having defended it against all rivals, threats of 
supersession, or withdrawals of trade, and having guarded against 
its loss through breaches of the law, the owner could then gain 
from it financial returns through tolls, hold in it judicial powers, 
and make of it a centre for the trade of the district and an 
important event in the social life of his estate. 


1H. Heaton: The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted I ndustries, Che xt. 


CHAPTER IV 


POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE FAIR 


It has been generally recognized that the meeting of people 
at fairs was of some importance in political life, 7.e. in matters 
touching the welfare of the State. Crowds gathered at fairs gave 
ample. opportunities for the dissemination of news of all kinds; 
and in any crowd news rapidly assumes a strange colour and. 
guise. Plots and seditious suggestions had a ready-ploughed field 
for their sowing; those who sowed them ran little risk of detection 
where many were strangers. Rumours of impending changes in 
a ministry, discontent at the light weight of the coins exchanged 
at the fair, hints of a monarch’s highhandedness—-these must 
have caused governments to view with suspicion the not-always- 
idle talk in the fair. External disturbances, too, must have 
alarmed or exhilarated the crowds at fairs when news came of 
danger or victory, as on the morning following the blazing of the 
Armada beacons. There would be anxiety in the fairs of Lan- 
-cashire as the Highlanders of the ‘ Forty-Five ’ invaded England, 
and corresponding relief in Yorkshire when it was learnt that 
they would not pass that way. There was another side to the 
political nature of a fair. The grant of a fair was a means of 
rewarding service to the king, or to his friends; and opposition 
to the king could be punished by the withdrawal of a charter. 
The sovereign could also make his will known in all parts of the 
country by proclamation at fair-time, since, the fair over, those 
who heard it would bear the news to their own homes and villages. 

Though the evidence of any relation between fair and politics 
is very slight, there are indications of the part which such a 
gathering might and did play. This is usually of a very general 
nature and only occasionally is reference made to any particular 
county. 

The great Yorkshire families shared with the other northern 
counties responsibility for guarding the northern marches 
against the Scots. In the early middle ages and later, Percies, 
Scropes, Nevilles, Dacres, Mowbrays, with such families as that 
of Roos, constituted a powerful group of northern lords dreaded 
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by the Lancastrian kings. Richard II relied on the Nevilles and 
Scropes; Henry IV by the assistance of the Percies gained the 
throne and Richard’s deposition. Though Henry IV killed the 
Percies—Northumberland, Worcester and Hotspur—his grandson 
Henry VI was removed by the Neville friends of Richard of York 
and Edward IV. 


GRANTS OF FAIRS AS REWARDS OF SERVICE 


With the immense and almost independent power of these 
great families in mind, it is of interest to see how their fame is 
reflected by their tenure of fairs. In 1253 Peter de Percy! was 
granted a fair at Ilkley, and William de Percy one at Kildale. 
In 1249 a market and fair at Settle was granted to Henry de 
- Percy, son of Richard de Percy. At the instance of the Bishop 
of Durham Robert de Percy in 1299 obtained a market and two 
fairs at Carnaby. Edward I at Perth in 1303 had time to remember 
the services of Henry de Percy (not, apparently, the Henry de 
Percy of Settle) and granted him a market and two fairs at 
Pocklington. This same Henry de Percy was again remembered 
by the king, who in January 1304 granted to him a market and 
fair at each of his manors of Pannal and Wansford. One of the 
earliest of Edward III’s grants was that made in 1327 to his 
“kinsman, Henry de Percy, of a market and fair at Topcliffe- 
upon-Swale. With the reign of Richard II the importance of the 
Percies was established. In 1382 Richard II conferred upon 
Henry de Percy, Earl of Northumberland, the king’s cousin and 
descendant of Henry de Percy of Topcliffe, a market and fair at 
Seamer; six months later, 8 May 1383, the earl was empowered 
to hold a market and fair at Leckonfield. 

Grants to the Neville family begin later than those to the 
Percies. Jolland de Nevill in 1307 obtained the right to hold a 
market and fair at Pickhill. John de Nevill of Raby (in Co. 
Durham) was granted a fair and market at Sheriff Hutton in 
1378. The more famous Ralph de Neville, founder of the great 
fifteenth-century family, received the grant of a market and fair 
at Middleham in 1389. Middleham remained in the Neville hands 
until the rebellion of Warwick the kingmaker against Edward IV, 
when it was transferred to the king’s brother Richard of Gloucester. 

There are occasional Scrope grants. In 1299 Henry le Scrope 


* Except where otherwise stated, the authority for these grants is to be 
found in the Calendar of Charter Rolls: v. Appendix I 
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of Bolton obtained a yearly fair at Croft in Gilling-East Wapen- 
take. The Scropes were granted a fair and market at Wensley 
in 1318, and Geoffrey le Scrope, the king’s yeoman, received a 
fair and market at Burton Constable in 1321. He was also granted 
two fairs and a market at Masham in 1328. It has been said that 
Richard II in the later years of his reign relied on the Scropes; 
in 1393 he granted to Stephen le Scrope a market and two fairs 
at Masham. 

Thus the three allied families increased their fortunes by the 
profits and tolls of fairs and markets. Whilst some of the grants 
were for other parts of Yorkshire their manors form a group in 
the dales—at Ilkley, Topcliffe, Middleham, Masham. There also 
the Dacre family was increasing its authority. From the dales 
came the chief danger of rebellion to Henry VIII and Elizabeth— 
rebellions in which the Dacres figured prominently. Yet in the 
middle ages the Dacres were only once granted the right to hold 
a fair and market—held by Edmund de Dacre at Rotherham 
by a grant of Edward II in 1309. 

As earls of Norfolk the Mowbrays played an important part 
in English medieval politics. They held many manors in York- 
shire, and it is not surprising to find them—through a Neville 
marriage—closely connected with the Yorkist fortunes in the 
Wars of the Roses. Amongst the last grants of Edward I was 
one in 1307 to John de Mowbray of two fairs and a market at 
his manor of Burton-in-Lonsdale. This grant was repeated with 
the addition of a market at Kirkby Malzeard by Edward I. 

John de Fauconberg in 1319 was granted a fair and market 
at Skelton-in-Cleveland. The banner of the Ingilby family is 
flown from the castle at Ripley (three miles from Harrogate), 
where they still hold their fair, originally granted to them in 1346. 
James de Roos obtained a fair and market at Aldborough in 1332. 


- GRANTS OF FAIRS. [Q, ROYAL. Pasi 


But not only great Yorkshire families possessed fairs and 
markets in Yorkshire: the wealth of the county’s trade was 
attractive to relatives and close counsellors of the sovereign. 
Edmund, the second son of Henry III, received a fair at Pock- 
lington in 1272. As the king’s brother, the same Edmund, Earl 
of Lancaster, obtained a grant of two fairs at his manor of Pick- 
ering in 1291. 

Similarly the founder of the Yorkist house, Edmund de 
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Langley, son of Edward III, obtained a fair and market in 1348 
at Stainforth in Hatfield, in the West Riding. Before the marriage 
of the Black Prince to Joan de Holand, she, as the wife of Thomas: 
de Holand and sister and heir of John, Earl of Kent, was granted 
a fair and market at Buttercrambe. Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
was deputed by his brother, Edward IV, after the Kingmaker’s 
rebellion, to reorganize the government of the northern counties. 
He made his headquarters at Middleham and was empowered in 
1479 to hold there two fairs yearly.} 7 
In 1810, as Earl of Richmond, John of Britanny obtained a 
manor and fair at Bowes. Eight years later he received the manor 
of Hert (Co. Durham), the town of Hartlepool, the manor of 
Woodhall (Co. York), the town of Thirsk, and the manor of 
Caythorpe (Co. Lincs.), to hold them with all their liberties, 
- including the rights of fairs and markets. Of these places Hert 
and Hartlepool had previously been held by Roger de Clifford, 
Woodhall and Thirsk by John de Mowbray, Caythorpe by Roger 
Damory, all of whom had been supporters of Thomas of Lan- 
caster against Edward II.* In 1318 he was also given a market 
and fair at his manor of Little Driffield. Lastly, John de Warenne, 
Earl of Surrey, the ‘ king’s cousin,’ in 1331 was granted a fair 
at Wakefield. 


GRANTS TO FAVOURITES AND COUNSELLORS 


The favourites of kings were rewarded in the same manner. 
Peter of Savoy, one of the detested ‘aliens’ whom Henry III 
was pleased to enrich, received the honour of Richmond with its 
liberties and free customs in 1240, and a fair at Bowes in 1245. 
William de Fortibus, Count of Aumale, was granted a fair at 
Pocklington in 1245, and one at Raveneserodd in 1251. Hugh le 

Despenser in 1307 obtained a market and fair at Aberford. Piers 
-Gaveston received many favours in 1310—the manor and honour 
of Knaresborough, with a market and fair there, a market and 
three yearly fairs at Boroughbridge, with the further privileges 
that he and his men of Knaresborough and Boroughbridge should 
be quit of all toll, murage, pontage, passage, pavage, terrage, 
stallage, quayage, coinage and tronage in the city of York and 
elsewhere throughout the kingdom, together with the right to close 
the rivers of Ure and Ouse between Boroughbridge and York to 


1Cal. of Patent Rolls, Edward IV (1476-1485), p. 154. 
2 Cal. of Chartey Rolls, III (1300-1326), p. 448. 
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all boats and fishing.t But Piers de Gaveston did not always 
use his influence for his own benefit. In 1310 the prior and convent 
of Bolton-in-Craven owed their fair at Appletreewick to him. In 
a similar manner, in 1317, John de Thornhill obtained a market 
and fair at Thornhill, and John de Eland a market and two fairs 
at Eland—both grants being made “at the request of John de 
Warenne, Earl of Surrey, the king’s cousin.’’ The charter of 
Richard II granting to the mayor of Hull the right to exercise 
the office of clerk of the market is dated 1382—-at a time when 
the young king was already falling under the influence of his 
able favourite, Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, a native of ~ 
Hull. Three centuries later, in 1670, one of the chief courtiers 
of Charles IJ (George, Duke of Buckingham) was granted three 
yearly fairs and a weekly market at Helmsley.? 

There might, indeed, be more reason for a grant than mere 
relationship or favouritism. The town of Braithwell contributed 
largely to the ransom of Richard I; the reward for its loyalty 
was a charter for a fair to be held the first Thursday in May.? 
The grant made in 1307 to James de Wandesleye of a market 
and fair at Wendesleye (Wensley) by Edward I was in return 
for good service done in Scotland, as was the grant to Robert de 
Wandesleye of a market and fair at Rotherham in the same year. 
The best evidence of such a reward is the grant of the manor of 
Bridlington by James I to John Ramsey, Earl of Holderness, in 
return for his many good and faithful services, but in particular 
that which he rendered to the king in slaying the brothers Gowrie 
in their attempt upon his life.* 


FAIRS AND REBELLION 


Sometimes rebellion threatened and might affect the trade 
done in fairs. In 1569 Queen Elizabeth was facing the threat of 
a rising by the earls of Northumberland and Westmorland, but 
she gained some measure of re-assurance from a letter written to 
her by Thomas, Earl of Sussex, the head of the Council of the 
North: 

I have been told that some men had 80, some 100 geldings 
in their stables, upon which I made search but found the Earls 


t1bid., po ioe. 

2 Cal. of State Papers (Domestic), 1670, and Addenda, 1660-70, p. 216. 
3 E. Miller: Doncaster, p, 247. 

4J. S. Purvis: Bridlington Charters, pp. 52-56. 
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had not sufficient for their ordinary families; inquiring who bought 
horses in the great fairs, I found they were all bought and carried 
southward, and that there was never so few bought in this 
country.! 


This letter from York is evidence of the important trade in 
horses in the county’s fairs and to what use that trade might be 
put if a weak government should fail to control the northern lords. 
So long as there were few horses in the stables and so long as 
none had been bought and hidden away, the queen need not fear 
the prospect of immediate rebellion. 

Another confidential report the next year makes reference to 
the rumours afloat in the fairs. Sir Thomas Gargrave wrote from 
York on 17 June 1570 to Sir William Cecil that having learned 
of a rumour of the fall of money, he had been unable to discover 
its source except in so far as that it had been reported in the 
more northerly fairs.” 

There are other instances of the use to which fairs could be 
put by a government anxious to maintain order. The first para- 
graph of Edward I’s Statute of Winchester required the procla- 
mation in all markets and fairs, as well as in all shire-courts and 
hundred-courts, of its provisions for the apprehension, trial and 
punishment of felons. The fair provided a convenient opportunity 
_ for the declaration of new measures of governments. Similarly, 
Edward II] addressed his commands to the sheriff of York—as 
to other sheriffs—on 3 October 1327, to exhibit in all markets and 
fairs an impression of the new Great Seal, so that all men should 
be able to ‘ give faith’ to charters, writs and letters under the 
new seal.’ 


FAIRS AND SCOTTISH RAIDS 


Yorkshire fairs were not in such constant peril from the 
Scots as were the fairs of Northumberland, Cumberland and 
Westmorland, but frequent raids in the years after Bannockburn 
had a devastating effect. An inquisition taken on 18 February 
1319 (12 Edward IT) revealed that the town of Boroughbridge had 
been burned and wasted by the Scots and other rebels (followers 
of Thomas of Lancaster) to the impoverishment of the tenants, 
and in consequence the profit of the market and fair had been 
reduced by 73s. 4d.4 


* Cal. of State Papers (Domestic), 1566-1579, Addenda, p. 92. * Ibid., p. 303. 
® Cal. of Close Rolls, Edward III (1327-1330), p. 227. 
*Cal. of Inquisitions, Miscellaneous II, 1307-1349, p. 95. 
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It was no isolated case. Yorkshire was harried again and 
again, towns plundered, churches burnt, crops destroyed and 
stock driven off. Craven in particular suffered, for the marauders 
swept down on Wharfedale and Airedale by the hill-tracks out 
of Westmorland, pillaged and rode back again with their loot, 
meeting no one to oppose them. The canons of Bolton Priory 
fled for safety to Skipton castle. Trade came to a standstill, 
and as far south as Otley, Bingley and Bradford markets and 
fairs must have reflected the poverty of the land revealed by the 
fall in the value of tithes. 


CHART EK. V 


FINANCE AND JUSTICE IN FAIR 
AND MARKET 


; TOLLS: THE RIGHT OF IMPOSITION 
; ‘HE proclamation of Scarborough fair begins with the words: 


‘Lords, gentlemen and loons, 
You're welcome to our toons 
Until St. Michael’s Day, 

But tolls and customs pay, 
From latter Lammas Day.’ 


One of the chief reasons for which ownership of a fair or 
market was sought was the profit to be derived from the tolls 
levied on the goods brought to it. From the earliest times of 
trading it was customary for the owner of the land to exact a 
price as the condition under which he permitted the transaction. 
It was not always easy to ensure security of dealings in markets: 
they were, therefore, required to take place in the presence of an 
officer appointed by the lord of the market. In return for this 
service the lord was paid market toll. Thus in Scarborough Museum 
is a large blue stone, said to have been for a long period at the 
end of old Tollergate (the modern Rutland Terrace), that was 
probably used for the ratification of bargains in early times at 
Scarborough. When every person of one town was regarded as 
a “ foreigner ’ by every person of every other town, it was natural 
that each town should seek to build up its prosperity at the 
expense of those merchants who sought to import their wares 
into it. For two main reasons, therefore, tolls were levied at 
markets and fairs: as payment for a recognized service carried 
on under the protection of the lord; and as a forfeit paid by 
outsiders for the privilege of bringing goods into the town, manor 
or district. In the early Middle Ages both types of payment 
were considered to be valid. In later years the latter was regarded 
with less and less kindliness; disputes as to toll grew more and 
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more frequent, and persistent interruption was made to its col- 
lection, until enlightened lords found it to be a hindrance rather 
than an advantage to their manors. The toll which accrued to 
the lord as a payment for his protection remained as an accepted 
due until the modern age in which the State itself was prepared 
to enforce its law in all trading. 

There is one exception to the rule in Yorkshire that the 
possession of fair and market meant profit from tolls levied at 
them. After Henry III’s charter of 1250 no grant of fairs and 
markets at Masham, except the last instituting the fortnightly 
fairs, gives the lord any right to receive tolls. The lord of the 
manor of Mashamshire is not justified in taking, or even in 
demanding, any tolls except at the fortnightly fairs. Tomlyne’s 
Law Dictionary quotes the law on the right to take toll thus: 
“Tf the king grants to a man a fair or market, and grants no 
toll, the patentee shall have no toll; for toll being a matter of 
private right for the benefit of the lord, is not incident to a fair 
or market, as a court of pie-powder is, which is for the benefit 
of the public, and the advancement of justice. Such a fair or 
market is free from toll, and after the grant made, the king 
cannot grant a toll to such free fair or market without some 
proportionable benefit to the subject; and if the toll granted 
with the fair or market be outrageous, the grant of the toll is 
void, and the same is a free market.’! It must be considered 
that the clause of a charter, cum omnibus liberis consuetudinibus 
ad feriam pertinentibus (with all free customs pertaining to a 
fair) does not in itself legally entitle the lord to receive tolls, 
though in some cases it is probable that originally there was 
no greater justification for the tolls than this. In the case of 
Masham it was realized in 1632 that the charter for the fair 
did not empower the lord to take tolls. Thomas Danby in that 
year obtained a charter for the fortnightly fairs, and with it a 
grant of tolls for the other fairs. This was, of course, of no value, 
since the king was unable in the circumstances to allow any 
tolls to be levied at them. The insertion of this grant in the 
new charter was an attempt to bolster up the lord’s title to 
the tolls he had been taking in those fairs without legal right.’ 

There is considerable evidence of a very varied nature for the 
levying of tolls in the markets and fairs of Yorkshire. The Earl 


1]. Fisher: History and Antiquities of Masham and Mashamshire, p. 51. 
2Ibid., p. 52. 
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of Richmond had market toll in Bowes in 1280,! and in 1295 
complaint was made of the manorial privilege of taking toll at 
fair-time on all merchandise entering into or going out from 
Malton. There it became the custom to demand toll only on the 
Saturday before and on fair-days, and in the Tuesday cattle 
market.?, The Inquisition 26 Edward I shows that Hunmanby 
manor included a market-toll worth £6 13s. 4d. yearly*; five 
years later it merely records that the manor includes a market 
with toll.4 In later years the Inquisition made at York on 
3 March 1327 (1 Edward III) describes Wakefield as having 
two fairs at All Saints and the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, 
and the tolls of the market,> and Pontefract (the Inquisition 
made on 7 March) as including the tolls of the market and fair.® 
-Hunmanby is again mentioned (10 Edward III) as having its 
toll divided into three parts, in the hands of Joan, wife of Robert 
de Tatessale, James de Ros and Maud his wife, and Adam de 
Clyfton’; and then once more (28 Edward III) when a third 
part of the toll from the Wednesday market is recorded as 
amongst the possessions of John de Orreby.8 The Extent of 
_ Kirby Moorside (28 Edward III) included the toll of the market,® 
as did that of Helmsley (26 Edward III).%° The assignment of 
dower in 1366 to Isobel, wife of Walter de Fauconberg, made at 
Skelton on Friday in Easter Week (40 Edward III) before the 
escheator in Yorkshire, William de Raygate, included the third 
part of the profit of the toll of the market and fair in Skelton 
(-in-Cleveland).1!_ The bishops of Durham held the manor of 
- Howden, which—according to certain particulars shown to Queen 
Elizabeth by the Dean and Chapter of Durham in 1584—included 
“the towle and stallage, shoppes and pickage of the fairs and 
marketts at Howden, and one howse called the Mootehalle or 
Towlebothe in Howden.’’” 

The burgesses of Beverley were granted, shortly after the 
- marriage of Mary Tudor to Philip of Spain, a charter empowering 
them to receive the tolls of the town, these tolls having devolved 

1 Victoria County History (Yorkshire, North Riding I), p. 46. 

2 Ibid., p. 532. 

3 Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem, vol. III, p. 373. 


4 Ibid., vol. IV, p. 105. 5 Ibid., vol. VII, p. 56. 
6 Ibid., p. 58. | 7 Ibid., vol. VIII, p. 47. 
8 Ibid., vol. X, p. 94. 9 Ibid., vol. IX, p. 235 


0 Tbid., vol. X, p. 34. 1 Calendar of Close Rolls (1364-1368), p. 284. 
2 M. Hutton’s Correspondence, 1848, p. 272. 
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on the Crown, paying in return for them £5 6s. 8d. Such tolls 
were not confined to those levied in fair and market, but involved 
all manner of customs normally included in borough-economy.! 
This charter was examined by one T. Cotton in 1628 (27 May, 
4 Charles I). In it the fee-farm of Beverley was not increased, 
remaining at the original figure of eight marks as in the grant of 
Archbishop Thurstan. Yet in that first grant the burgesses were 
only empowered to take tolls at certain fairs: now there was no 
such reservation, the profits of the burgesses being thus greatly 
increased. 


At the same time a statute (1, 2, Philip and Mary, c. 7) pro- 
hibited linen-drapers, haberdashers, grocers and mercers, not 
free of any city, borough, corporation or town, and living in 
the open country out of such cities and towns, to sell their wares 
in cities and towns by retail except in open fairs, and by whole- 
sale. The preamble of the statute stated that the act was made 
to enable cities and corporate towns to employ their own people 
in order to pay their fee-farms and taxes.2 This statute, in con- 
junction with the above charter, led to a great increase in the 
tolls and stallage at Beverley fairs. The charters of fairs and 
markets granted to Doncaster, previously quoted, confer on the 
borough the right to receive tolls. In the charter of Charles Il 
of 1664 a grant was made “of all liberties and free customs, 
tolls, stallage, pontage, picage, fines, amerciaments, and other 
profits, commodities, revenues, advantages and emoluments 
whatsoever, to these kind of fairs or markets, in any wise belong- 
ing, appertaining, arising or happening.” This is repeated in the 
first charter of James II in 1685; whilst his charter of 1688 includes 
the restoration of all the “‘ fairs, markets, marts, tolls, customs, 
fines, amerciaments whatsoever ’”’ which the borough had pre- 
viously enjoyed. 


Amongst the Bridlington charters exists a grant, made by 
James I and renewed by Charles I, of the town’s market-tolls 
to certain gentlemen. It relates how the manor of Bridling- 
ton, previously belonging to the monastery, had passed into 
the hands of the Crown at the time of the Dissolution. Various 
lessees had enjoyed its different fees, including the tolls and 
profits of the markets and fairs, until these had been granted 
by James I, in 1623, to the Earl of Holderness, at a yearly fee- 


1G. Poulson: Beverlac, p. 300. 2 [bid., p. 301. 
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farm rent of £152 17s. 53d. On the earl’s death these rights 
passed to his brother and heir, Sir George Ramsey, who in 
1636 conveyed them to William Corbett and twelve other gentle- 
men who agreed to pay the same annual fee-farm rent. To ensure 
the permanence of the arrangement, the feoffees agreed that 
when they should be reduced by death to six, the survivors 
should appoint other gentlemen to make up their full number. 
This condition, however, was not observed, for a later docu- 
ment shows that in 1742 there was only one surviving trustee, 
Robert Lyvock. The number was later made up to seven; but 
even when there were few trustees there was no interruption in 
the receiving by their bailiff of the tolls of the fairs and markets.1 
It is thus clear that market tolls were raised in Bridlington from 
the time of the monastically owned fairs and markets to the 
eighteenth century, and it may be remarked that their levy was 
an important contribution to the upkeep of the piers of the 
town. 

_.In addition to the ordinary weekly market, there were at 
Wakefield from the thirteenth century (1204 and 1258) two annual 
fairs, mainly concerned with cattle. The Customs Book refers to 
them only once, in a statement that the bailiff had the farm of 
the tolls on all “quick goods ”’ (live-stock) brought and driven 
down Kirkgate on the two fair-days at Midsummer and All 
Saints. Before being allowed to set up stalls or exhibit wares, 
those who came to Wakefield ‘“‘ with shows or any quack profes- 
ues ” had to produce their licences or patents, the bailiff collect- 
ing “some small gratuity’ from them.’ 

In contrast to the charters and other evicences Piicanne the 
collection of tolls in Yorkshire markets, there is a charter granted 
by Edward IV to Bradford, which has exactly the opposite tenor.® 
There, complete exemption from the payment of tolls was granted 
—an exemption which proved an attraction to traders, thus in- 
creasing the prosperity of Bradford, which had in this manner 
gained an advantage over the neighbouring markets at Halifax, 
Bingley and Otley. The manor gained from the increased exchange 
of commodities even more than was lost by the non-existence of 
the profits to be derived from tolls; but by the reign of Henry VII 
tolls were being demanded from merchants coming to the market. 


}J.S. Purvis: Bridlington Charters, Court Rolls and Papers, pp. 129-131. 
*S. H. Waters: Wakefield in the Seventeenth Century, p. 136, 
® J. James: History of Bradford, pp. 101-2, 
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TOLLS: sCHELRE VALG 


Having acquired the right to levy tolls the lord was in a position 
to secure a measure of wealth very important to manorial economy. 
This is shown by values of tolls mentioned in surveys and other 
manorial records. The half-yearly rental of the bailiwick of Ponte- 
fract of 1238 shows that the “‘farme, tols and perquisites of 
markets and fairs’? amounted to 40s.1. Here they were not, at 
any rate in that year, of great value; by contrast, the bakehouse 
had brought in £41 6s. 8d. The fair at Tanshelf was in 1257 
worth £4 a year, and the markets £12—no mean sum in the middle 
of the thirteenth century.2. An extract from a document relative 
to Pontefract of the late fourteenth century (tempore John of 
Gaunt) states: “ At the anniversarie institution of the wapontak 
of Osgodcrosse held at Grey-stones yn Novembre 1368, John 
Clark of Pontefract took to farme the bailiwick of Pontfract with 
the rent of the farme called burgess farme, the tol of the markets 
and faires, the issue of the court of Scabelbrigg, one bakehouse, 
the keeping of the prison, and all other profits for six yeares, 
paieing yearlie £48; the milne at Castilforth and piscarie paieing 
£6; the milne at Knottynglie and piscorie paieing £23 yerely.’’® 
Here then the tolls of the markets and fairs were an important 
item in the profits of the lord of the bailiwick of Pontefract. 
This is also shown by a similar extract of 1403: “Thomas Stonor 
de Pontfract, John Queldrick, John Pighorn, and John Catelyne, 
took of Robert Waterton, seneschall, to farme the bailiwick, 
and the privilege of carryinge the rod together with the rents 
and farme, the common bakehouse, keepinge of the prison and 
faldage within the manour of Tanshelf; in time of the faires all 
tols, stals of the fyshe, with the perquisites of the courte for 
3 yeares, paieing £68; for carryinge the rod £2, and for the com- 
mon bakehouse 46s. 8d.’’4 

The inquisition taken at Bradford in 1310 shows the tolls 
from the fair to be worth £3 yearly, the Sunday market being 
valued at the same figure.6 In 1342 the toll of the fairs had 
increased to almost double that figure (it was no small crowd 
which could at that time yield £5 138s. 4d. in tolls).6 The tolls 
of the fair and market and the perquisites of courts were held 


1L. Padgett: Chronicles of Old Pontefract, p. 70. 
4 Ibid; Pp. 780. $ [bid., p. 96. 4 Ibid., p. 108. 
* J. James: History of Bradford, p. 60. 6 Ibid., p. 83. 
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at a fee of £14 Os. 4d. yearly.t. The Bradford Inquisition of 
1361 stated: “there is there one water-mill, and one fulling- 
mill, with the toll of market and fair there, in the hands of 
tenants-at-will, and they yield by the year £12, at Easter and 
St. Michael equally.”* The increase in the toll of the fair after 
1310 was one of the few signs of improvement in the condition 
of Bradford, whereas the value of the corn-mill was reduced 
from £10 to £6 6s. 8d. It is interesting to notice the similarity 
of the toll at Clitheroe—an important town in the fourteenth 
century under the Lacies—amounting in 1311 to £4 138s. 4d.,! 
the value of the corn-mill being £6 138s. 4d. 

It was found by an enquiry held on 26 March 1276, at Tickhill, 
that the toll of the tenants of the Archbishop of Canterbury who 
“came to the fairs and markets at Wakefield amounted to five 
marks (£3 6s. 8d.) every year—yet such men only provided one 
source of toll.° The tolls of Wakefield. do not appear, however, 
to have risen to great heights. An inquisition of 1474 shows that 
the tolls and profits of the fairs on St. John the Baptist’s Day and 
All Saints’ Day were worth only 10s. annually, and that the per- 
quisites of the pie-powder court held daily and hourly in the fairs 
and markets were worth 13s. 4d. yearly.°. The Hunmanby market- 
tolls compare favourably with those of Bradford and Clitheroe, 
being valued at £6 13s. 4d. yearly in 1298.’ ; 

Trade was on a much greater scale at Ripon. In an Extent 
of the manor of 1341 the tolls of the markets and fairs were 
then worth £40 yearly.® 

At Skipton, as in most other places, it was CeNary for the 
tolls to be farmed. In 1702 Thomas, Earl of Thanet, granted to 
Thomas Chamberlain of Skipton “‘ the great tolls of cattle, corne, 
graine, wooll, and the goods sold, issueing out of the ffaires and 
marketts within the towne of Skipton, and within the townes of 
Gargrave and Appletreewick which have beene customariely 
payd unto the Lords of the Honour of Skipton,” for a term of 
eleven years, in return for an annual rent of “ eighteene pounds 
of good and lawfull money of England.” These tolls had in the 

'Thid., p. 82. * [bid., p. 84. 
~ 8 J. James: Continuation and Additions to the History of Bradford, p. 36. 
- 4 Ibid., p. 32. 

5 J. W. Walker: Wakefield, Its History and People, p. 57. 
* 8 Tbid., p. 104. 


* Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem, III, p. 373. 
. * Yorkshire Archeological Journal, XXXII, p. 56, 
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sixteenth century realized £9 13s. 4d., but by 1651 had risen to 
£10 16s.1 . 
Tolls could not be raised on all goods, or on goods of all 
prices: the statutes of the fair or market granting the right to 
toll specified in what manner those tolls were to be raised. There 
is an important limitation in the “ Ordinances for the Govern- 
ment of the Town of Hedon”’ (tempore Henry VIII). The mayor, 
having made proclamation of the fair, was required to “ make 
proclaymaycione that no tolle shalbe taken for no wairres boughte 
nor sold that ys under [“‘ X Xd. pence ”’ erased; “ itis. iiiid.”’ inter- 
lined} of value.’ In the Proclamation of Hedon fair, in the reign 
of Mary Tudor, there is a repetition of this ordinance: “‘ Mr. Maior 
and Bailifes stratlie chargethe and commandethe in the names of 
our Soverein Lorde and Ladie, the Kinge and the Quen’s majestes 
. that no persone or persons shall paie anye tole for anye 
thinge boughte or sold within this said ffaire, if the price of the 
said thinge so bought and sold within this said ffaire do not 
extende above the sume of iils. iliid.’”’ Thus all smaller articles 
escaped toll—no mean proportion of the wares brought to a fair.% 
The tolls at different fairs were made up in different ways, 
according to the special trade of the fair. The most complete 
list of tolls is that of Beverley. Edward IV, at the instance of 
his Chancellor, Thomas, Archbishop of York, granted to the 
burgesses of Beverley the right to take from all things for sale 
going to their town, except wools, hides and wool-fells, the fol- 
lowing customs — 


From every horse-load of corn .. Saar. ‘usecase 
- ,, horse, mare, ox and cow .. $d. 
om - hice of horse, mare, Ox or cow, fresh, salt, 

or tanned “ - A Iisa 

From six sheep a fe de be vu Sehgal 
; aes CWORDACODS: tee =e e: e ‘ig  abeorees 
»» , CVELy Ne on ree ... $4. 
* ss hundred of lambelane nie ite Lee 
vy load ‘of ‘cloth mM ee afi oA 
- 7 whole cloth >. Sy has 
- ,, hundred.of linen cloth and ‘kendale ar tS 
z. ,, tun of wine .. ae Se ae eee 8 
i ,, pipe of wine .. 1d. 


i ,, ship coming to the said town. by the water 
of Hull laden with goods for sale .. 4d. 


1'W. H. Dawson: History of Skipton, p. 269. 
2 J. R. Boyle: Early History of Hedon, p. Ixxix. - 3 [bid., p. xcili, 
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From every boat, ‘hodelcog,’ and ‘cache’ with turf, 


lime or spar or other goods .. Ge tthe 
- , horse-load of cloth or other goods te el E 
¥ moreaut-load Ol ifon..Or corn... es aoe? & 
Af ,, cart bound with iron for sale Ly spied IV 
¥ », horse-load of iron .. a rat .. $d. 
, , cart-load of tan sf if soled: 
s , hundred of grease and aoeth ee 
” , thousand of herring, fresh, salted, “red and 
white ie ; a Jo eae 
B ,, barrel of herring of Scone op oa 6 gd, 
s ,, horse-load of fish .. i oe ae lie (0 
i ,, hundred of borde .. es a sere a: 
's » pair of millstones .. o =e cul WEL 
ee , hundred of faggots .. my nt ash ee 
if ,, thousand of astilwood he ig see, 
* * turf M, i a ee tit 
2 ,, quarter of salt a i? ee es UR: 
i ,, .wey of cheese. and butter .. ms vie ba: 
e ,, chaldron of sea-coals ae A Plu a 
i Pentnousand of nails’... Ay re uae 
a ,, hundred of horseshoes, clouts and other 
things of iron... ae Pe .. $a. 
5 me eauarter ol tan » eu oak te. 
5 hundred of ‘ stok fisshe ’ 2 Be ian, 1a: 
me ten stones of canvas a: Ee 
,, all goods for sale to the sale of Gon not named 
here, coming to the said town Fe Pe a Fs 


This comprehensive list gives a clear picture of the trade of 
Beverley. The limit of exemption from toll is somewhat higher 
than at Hedon. The tolls do not appear unduly heavy, and may be 
compared with certain wages of a slightly later time. In 
Henry VIII’s reign a herdsman received 8d. a year for every 
head of cattle entrusted to his care, and a swineherd 4d. for every 
head of swine. At this time the statutory price of corn was 
6s. 8d. a quarter. 

From early in the Middle Ages the burgesses of Scarborough 
had the right of levying half a peck on every quarter of corn 
or grain brought to market for consumption in the town, whilst 
the petty tolls there included 2d. per cart-load of vegetables, the 
same price being paid for every stall in the market. 

At Richmond market in the Middle Ages the tolls were, 
again, not very burdensome as payments on stock and. goods. 
For every five fat hogs one halfpenny was to be paid, and the 


1 Calendar of Charter Rolls, vol. V1, p. 256. 
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same toll was demanded from every hundred of skins of sheep 
shorn, of goats, lambs (contrast the 4d. toll at Beverley), rab- 
bits and foxes, for a horse-load of cloth or of honey. A penny 
was paid on every thousand faggots (a farthing was paid at 
Beverley for a hundred faggots), and a cart-load of honey. A 
cart-load of lead had to pay 2d.1_ ‘Aliens’ at Whitby paid dues 
of threepence in the pound on imported goods, except wines, 
cloth and wax, for which there were special rates.? 

At Doncaster from time immemorial the corporation employed 
four persons to weigh wool. To meet this expense a levy of one 
halfpenny for every stone of wool sold in the markets and fairs 
was made on the seller.® 

At the Lammas fairs at York the archbishop levied a toll at 
each entrance to the city on all cattle coming to the fair, and 
on such cattle as were sold in the fair on their departure from 
the city, and on all articles of the value of one shilling brought 
through any bar of the city. In the sixteenth century the arch- 
bishop’s tolls were as follows— 


Every beast to be sold... i ... J pean. 
,, led horse, mare to be sold wi wv 2ePenCe: 
, twenty sheep 7 14) Sia ee 
» horse pack of wares ‘to be sold oe ae 
, load of hay ” eit 


, Other thing to be sold, in any wallet, basket, 
cloth, bag, or port-mantua, to the value 
of 12 pence , she © oe ey 


These tolls at York were heavy in comparison with those at 
Beverley and Richmond. 

The market charter granted by Charles I in 1632 to Thomas 
Danby empowered him to levy the following tolls in his fairs 
at Masham— 

For every bull, cow, ox; Steer, ors heifer 


sold in the fair - .. one penny. 
a ; hofrsé, mare, gélding or Colt”: A x! 
ie tive sheep de i: 7 WY 
5; ,, hog, pig, sow or other pig .. two pence. 
y ,, bushel of corn there sold : half a penny. 
fe ,, horse-load of corn there sold and 
carried out of the market .. Seen ee > ae 


* W. Edwards: Early History of the North Riding, p. 203. 2 Ibid., p. 208. 
3E. Miller: History and Antiquities of Doncaster, p. 57. 

4'W. Hargrove: History of York, p. 668. 

5A. G. Ruston and D. Witney: Hooton Pagnell, p. 266, 
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These tolls were to be payable equally between the seller and the 
buyer. They were the same as the tolls levied at Middleham, 
Bedale and Northallerton, but not the same in every year as 
those at Richmond, as has been claimed.! 

At Wakefield alien merchants were long hemmed in by onerous 
restrictions, such as the payment of toll on every article they 
bought or sold. Thus they paid a halfpenny on every load of 
corn or grain; but the people of the town or parish were exempt. 
Outside merchants, hucksters and pedlars might only sell in open 
market, after the market-bell had rung, and were forced to expose 
their wares for sale. The tolls imposed by Wakefield upon 
‘ foreigners ’—1.e. all except dwellers within the town and parish— 
in the Monday and Friday markets were— 


For every pack of Yorkshire broadcloth oes Pence, 
. * a, Narrow’ cloth’: oy i) SR, 
r» , moj, -endal cloth ts ieee l-penny 
” : ew earcasire, cloth, |)... woh cldsOnod. 


When, in 1633, Thomas Somester of Wakefield was examined by 
Frances Nevile and Edward Hanson, he said that during the 
forty-one years he had known Wakefield these tolls had always 
been paid in the markets for such cloth by the buyer to the 
bailiff.2 At the close of the century the principal tolls were those 
levied on cloth, wool, corn and cattle. In 1700 sixpence was 
paid on a pack of cloth and fourpence on a pack of wool; whilst 
a halfpenny was paid on four bushels of malt, barley or. oats, 
or three bushels of any other kind of grain—a toll (since these 
measures represent a ‘load’ at Wakefield) to be compared with 
the 1632 toll at Masham. The toll for cattle was 2d., but for swine 
only a halfpenny was paid. So valuable were these tolls 
that they were considered worth the payment of £50 in 1700 
as the price of their farm. They were resented by the rest of 
Yorkshire, particularly by the clothing districts, and stringent 
measures had to be taken to prevent their evasion: thus there 
was the proviso in the market regulations that “‘a pack of 
cloth that is brought into the town and driven out any back 
way to defraud the toll’’ should pay two pounds, and a pack 
of wool or load of corn caught in like circumstances should pay 
13s. 4d3 The bailiffs at Wakefield also had the right to take 


1 J. Fisher: Masham and Mashamshire, p. 520. 
2J. W. Walker: Wakefield, pp. 123, 341. 
3S. H. Waters: Wakefield, p. 135. 
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one halfpenny on every sack of apples sold. The lord’s per- 
quisites at the end of the seventeenth century are summarized 
in a deed of conveyance of the manor, which includes the profits 
of the two fairs, the tolls of cloth, and the ‘ Kirkgate’ tolls 
collected every week at the two market days—viz. “ for every 
horse-load with mault 4d.” 

There is always some justification for the lord’s right in the 
levying of tolls. As the representative of the king he was required 
to enforce the law, maintain peace, and do justice within his lands. 
To recoup himself for this expense he raised fines from the goods 
and chattels of wrongdoers. He promoted opportunities for trade, 
gave to merchants a temporary home, protected their contracts, 
and guarded them from lawless interruptions: for these services 
he raised tolls from the goods of those merchants who came from 
other districts and countries to avail themselves of the advantages 
which he offered. In no case in Yorkshire can the tolls levied 
be considered unreasonably heavy, but with the growth of the 
State’s authority (represented in the State’s claim to levy customs, 
rates and taxes) the local tolls became unnecessary and, as in 
the case of tolls on roads, fell into disuse. Where they remained 
they constituted a nuisance and a barrier to trade, tending to 
drive merchandise to other markets. 


TOLLS: EVASION AND EXEMPTION 


From earliest times the unpopularity of tolls was shown by 
attempts at evasion and frustration. To levy them was not so 
simple as the settlement made in the seventeenth century at 
Wakefield might suggest. There the lord of the manor disputed 
with the townspeople over the right to raise tolls. A compromise 
was reached whereby the townspeople should be exempt from 
payment of toll, but should assist the lord in forcing the strangers 
who visited the town to pay them. A similar dispute between 
the lord of the manor and the townspeople arose at Scarborough, 
where the burgesses grew independent and succeeded in main- 
taining the freedom of the town against the authority of the 
sheriff. | 

Much more serious disputes arose between the lords of the 
manor and the strangers who came to trade. The struggle between 
the priory of Warter and the Beverley merchants in 1273 over 
the tolls at Pocklington fair has already been related: a much 


1Ibid., p. 8 
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more violent struggle took place at Pocklington in 1300. The 
abbot and convent of Meaux were prevented from taking tolls 
there by the’ action of Roger de Pokelynton, clerk, William de 
Crepynges and his son Robert, Godfrey de Steynton, Adam 
and Henry le Palefreyur, Walter de Hul of Kelyngwyk, and 
Henry le Messer, who had themselves carried away the toll.) 
John Darcy of Knayth in 1356 complained that John Lely of 
Carleton, William Gower of Cold Ingelby, John Gower of Seg- 
geshowe, Henry de Wortelay, John his son, Stephen del Kychyn 
of Selby, John Gower of Cold Ingelby and others had assaulted 
his men and servants deputed to collect toll and other profits 
in his fair at Yarm and had prevented them from collecting 
the tolls.2, A further case occurred at Doncaster in 1365. Mar- 
_garet, widow of Peter de Mauley le quynt, complained that 
“whereas she, in right of her lordship, at divers times would 
have held her court at Doncaster by her steward, and had deputed 
her servants to collect the toll and other profits pertaining to her 
of her market and fair, John FitzWilham, knight, Richard 
Harsted, draper, John Long, ‘sclatter’, William de Bedeford, 
and others, armed, prevented her steward from holding the court, 
her men and tenants and others from prosecuting their business 
therein, or her servants from collecting the tolls .. . . so threatened 
her men and tenants there that they have withdrawn from her 
lordship and dare not dwell there, and assaulted her men and 
servants, whereby she has lost their service, the rents and services 
of her tenants, and the profit of the market, fair and court.’ 

A very similar complaint was made by John, Archbishop of 
York, in 1865. The archbishop declared that he and his predeces- 
sors had since time out of mind a market every Thursday and two 
fairs yearly lasting for six days at their manor of Ripon; yet now 
three men—William Brennand, his son William, and Adam 
Brennand—were hindering him from taking the profit of these 
markets and fairs. They had at divers times and in divers places 
round the town—having armed themselves and gathered to them- 
selves many other like evil-doers—met merchants and others 
coming with their merchandise and goods, and had by their 
power and threats chased them away from the town, and had 
even wounded them. Being seized by the archbishop’s bailiffs, 
they were committed to prison until the full truth should be 


1 Calendar of Patent Rolls (1292-1301), p. 550. 
* Ibid. (1354-1358), p. 395. 3 Ibid. (1361-1367), p. 146. 
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known touching the convalescence of those whom they had 
beaten and wounded. They had, however, broken out of prison, 
and escaping, had continued their depredations.! In the fifteenth 
century the archbishops had their struggle with the Pastons and 
other gentlemen living in the forest of Knaresborough. 

Nor do all such cases come from the Middle Ages. A cause 
was tried at Doncaster in 1650 in which Robert Bartholomew, the 
defendant, refused to pay the accustomed toll for weighing wool. _ 
It was proved before the court that toll had been taken by the 
bailiffs on behalf of the corporation from time immemorial. A 
verdict was therefore given for the plaintiffs, whose right to the 
toll was acknowledged by a decree of the court.? 

During the reign of Charles II a dispute occurred at Beverley 
over the corporation’s right to take toll at Cross fair. In order 
to defend their right the corporation found it expedient to pro- 
cure an exemplification of the pleadings and record of a verdict 
upon a recovery of 41 Elizabeth. This case arose from the refusal 
of a certain William Metham to pay fourpence per horse-load on 
four horse-loads of merchandise which he had bought at Beverley 
fair and was carrying away from the town. The servants of the 
corporation, Ralph Thompson and Christopher Thompson, 
thereupon distrained him of a brass pot, called a posnet, for 
the toll. William Metham, denying the corporation’s right to 
levy the toll, sought to recover his brass pot and brought an 
action against the two Thompsons, laying his damages at £40. 
To prove their right to the toll the corporation had to produce 
their charters in court, including the charter granting the right 
to distrain on the goods of those who refused to pay the toll. 
On producing them the corporation secured a verdict of £16 
with costs.® 

A bitter struggle took place at Bradford in the reign of 
Henry VII. The royal finance-minister Empson, being chancellor 
of the Duchy, farmed out the Duchy lands and possessions at 
double their value. The farmers imitated his example, using 
with impunity all means of extorting money. The bailiff of 
Bradford, Raynbron Bolling, soon provoked opposition from 
certain Yorkshire gentlemen, of whom Sir Richard Tempest, 
John Rawson, John Bowett, and Christopher Rawson were the 

1 Tbid., p. 204. ’ 
2 E. Miller: History and Antiquities of Doncaster, p. 57. 
3G. Poulson: Beverlac, p. 384. 
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chief. They filed a bill in the Duchy Court, containing a minute 
account of his acts of injustice and extortion. Amongst other 
things they made the accusation that the town of Bradford was 
gravely injured by the excessive tolls demanded by the bailiff 
from the merchants, pedlars and chapmen who attended the 
three fairs, and, further, that not content with this, on one 
occasion he had even waylaid and beat one such chapman, a 
Scotsman, William Gordon, in order to force him to pay toll. 
The bailiff’s reply proving very lame, a commission was issued 
to the Abbot of Kirkstall and Sir William Calverley to examine 
witnesses on both sides. This examination was made at the 
court house at a time when the town was thronged by persons 
coming to hear mass on the feast of the Beheading of St. John 
the Baptist (August 29), and to take the part of Sir Richard 
‘Tempest and the other plaintiffs. Bolling, therefore, presented 
a bill to the Duchy Court, complaining that he dare not appear 
either at the court house or in the town on account of the riot- 
ous persons assembled there, whilst he could not hope for a 
fair hearing since Sir William Calverley was cousin-german 
to Sir Richard Tempest. He also stated that whilst he had 
been on attendance upon the king’s daughter, the queen of 
Scotland, Sir Richard Tempest had in fair-time threatened his 
servants if they should take toll, and had instigated a riot by 
the men of Clayton,in which they had so seriously injured his 
deputy, John Aldworth, that he had never since been able to do 
any work.! 

So anxious were the lords of fairs to maintain their rights to 
tolls that it is unusual to find such enlightenment as was shown 
by Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury, lord of the manor of Sheffield, 
who in 1608 issued an edict permitting Elizabeth Heywoode, 
a widow of Sheffield, “an honest substantial woman,” to bring 
her stores of butter and cheese to Sheffield untroubled by any 
‘promoters’ of the market, since she benefited by her trade 
both the villages and markets where she bought her store and 
also Sheffield where she sold it.? 

Whilst it is exceptional to find owners willingly foregoing 
their tolls, they were faced by constant claims of exemption which 
it was impossible to refuse. 

Edward III granted that John of Gaunt and his wife, Blanche 

1 J. James: History of Bradford, p. 104. 
2 R. E. Leader: Sheffield in the Eighteenth Century, p. 168. 
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of Lancaster, and all their men of those lands which had belonged 
to Henry of Lancaster (father of Blanche) should be for ever 
quit from all pannage, passage, lastage, stallage, tallage, 
carvage, pesage, pinage, and terrage throughout the kingdom. 
This grant was confirmed by Richard II to John of Gaunt in 
1378, and to the men of the Duchy by Henry IV, Edward IV, 
and Henry VII (themselves Dukes of Lancaster). Yet disputes 
arose as to whether the exemption extended to goods bought 
and sold by inhabitants of one town in the Duchy at markets 
and fairs at other towns within it. Thus there was a suit by 
Oliver Breers and Henry Hodgkinson in 1552 against James 
Thwaites and the other farmers of the tolls at Bradford. They, 
as inhabitants of Preston, claimed exemption for themselves and 
protested against forcing the people of Preston to pay these tolls. 
A similar point arose in 1564 between Wakefield and Bradford. 
It was then claimed that as tenants of the king’s ancient demesne 
the inhabitants of Wakefield were exempt from all toll; but it 
was definitely proved that their exemption only extended to 
goods bought for their own use, and not to goods bought to sell 
again at other towns within the Duchy. A third dispute arose 
in 1690. In that year the inhabitants of Bradford sought to 
secure their own freedom from toll. They obtained royal letters 
patent which recited the grants to John of Gaunt and later 
confirmations, and confirmed the exemption of Bradford from 
toll. This also gave the answer to the dispute of 1552 between 
Preston and Bradford, since inhabitants of one town in the 
Duchy were to pay tolls at other towns within it.! 

The privilege of exemption from all tolls and stallage was 
granted to Beverley by the supposed charter of Athelstan. 
The townsmen were able to maintain their privilege despite its 
doubtful origin. The charter of Edward I to Hull in 1299 de- 
clared: ‘“‘ Moreover, we will and grant, for us and our heirs, that 
the aforesaid burgesses and their heirs may be for ever quit 
throughout all our realm and dominion from toll, pontage, passage, 
pavage, and from all other customs payable for their own goods 
and merchandise.”? A similar privilege was granted to Peter de 
Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall, and Margaret his wife (niece of 
Edward II), in 1310, in a charter which stated “that they and 
their men of the said liberty and honour fof Knaresborough] 


1J. James: History of Bradford, p. 98. 
2 C, Frost: Early History of the Town and Port of Hull, p. 50. 
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shall be quit of all toll, murage, pontage, passage, pavage, terrage, 
stallage, quayage, coinage, and tronage in the city of York and 
elsewhere throughout the realm.’ The confirmation of charters 
of Henry III to the citizens of York by Edward II in 1312 in- 
cludes the clause: ‘‘ Wherefore the king, wishing to show grace 
to the citizens, and in consideration of a fine made with him, has 
granted to them, that they, their heirs and successors shall be 
quit of murage, pavage, skewying, stallage, wharfage, terrage, 
putage and heyage through all his realm and power... . provided 
that all this shall be without prejudice to any other person.’” 

This qualification might lead to disputes: the townspeople of 
meaner places than York found it more difficult than the citizens 
to maintain their rights. Thus, in 1348, the burgesses of Hedon 
declared that whereas by charters of previous kings of England, 
and confirmed by the king (Edward III), they were granted all 
the liberties, customs and quittances which the citizens of York 
and Lincoln had, yet they have been impeded in such use and 
enjoyment by the king’s ministers and others, and fear that they 
may be still further impeded in the future under pretext of the 
generality of the said words. The king, considering this petition 
and that the burgesses of Hedon would in future pay a further 
sum beyond the farm for which they were to answer, was willing 
to declare more plainly these liberties, customs and quittances. 
His new grant to the burgesses stated definitely “that they 
shall be quit of toll, pontage, pavage, stallage, wharfage, terrage, 
picage, carriage, seiage, lastage, quayage, passage, through all the 
king’s realm of England and elsewhere in his power.’ 

In 1484, out of affection for the town and borough of Ponte- 
fract, and in consideration of the good service done by the bur- 
gesses and the great costs thereby incurred, the king granted 
to the mayor and burgesses certain liberties which included the 
privilege that the burgesses and their successors should be quit 
of toll through all the king’s realm and power.! 

York, Knaresborough, and Beverley, at least, were able to 
maintain their right to exemption from the payment of toll at 
Wakefield. The burgesses of Wakefield had themselves obtained 
many privileges, including that of freedom from toll through- 
out the kingdom. Henry VIII in 1509 gave them exemption 


1 Calendar of Charter Rolls (1300-1326), p. 139. 2 Ibid., p. 185. 
3 Ibid. (1341-1417), p. 87. 4 [bid, (1427-1516), p. 262. 
°S. H. Waters: Wakefield in the Seventeenth Century, p. 136. 
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from toll, and by letters patent in 1515 specified that they were 
to be free from toll, stallage, and pavage. When Edward VI 
confirmed this privilege in 1548, commanding all officers to 
permit the inhabitants of Wakefield to go with their goods and 
merchandise to any fair or market in England and to be free 
from toll, he laid the unusually heavy fine of £100 upon those 
who should hinder them.! 


STALLAGE 


When grants of fairs were made, and grant of toll was made 
with them, there was usually a further grant of stallage, 1.e. 
the right to enforce a payment from those who set up or used 
stalls in the fair. Thus in 1591 Elizabeth granted to John Stan- 
hope the fairs at Bridlington with “ stallage, piccage and toll.”’ 
This phrase is repeated in her grant of 1595 of those fairs to 
a group of gentlemen who had borne the expense of the repair 
of Bridlington pier.2 Almost all the exemptions from toll 
previously quoted include exemption from stallage. 

Certain instances in Yorkshire show the value attached to 
the right to collect fees from stall-holders. At Scarborough in 
the Middle Ages the petty tolls included twopence for every stall 
set up in the market. The Pontefract townsfolk in their charter of 
1484 were granted the government and appointment of all the 
stalls and places in their fairs and markets, this government to be 
exercised by the mayor and two or three of the better and more 
discreet ‘ comburgesses’ of the town, to be chosen or appointed 
by the mayor yearly to help him in the task.2 The ordinances 
for the government of the town of Hedon of the time of Henry VIII 
include one entitled “‘ For to paie for vij foot standing on Holy 
Ruddaie,’’ which reads— 

Also yt ys ordennyd [“‘ accustomed ”’ is interlined] and agreed 


that evrie man that hath a standing of vij foote on Holyruddaie 
[Holy Cross Day], except they be free, shall paye ijd.’4 


2) 


There are frequent references to the ownership of stalls at 
Wakefield. Thirteenth-century Wakefield was highly prosperous 
—so much so that traders around the market-place found them- 
selves constantly obliged to enlarge their booths, shops, and stalls. 


1 J. W. Walker: Wakefield, Its History and People, p. 337. 

2 J. S. Purvis: Bridlington Charters, Court Rolls and Papers, pp. 41, 45. 
3 Calendar of Charter Rolls (1427-1516), p. 265. 

4 J. R. Boyle: Early History of Hedon, p. \xxx. 
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Robert Kaye paid sixpence in 1285 to enlarge his booth over 
against the market by three feet, and agreed to pay a further 
sixpence for the concession and a halfpenny increase in his annual 
rent. John Cussyng was anxious to lengthen his booths towards 
the north in 1297: for this privilege he paid twelve-pence, with 
an extra rent of threepence annually. He paid the same price 
for an extension towards the south. Thomas Litster of Wakefield, 
a stallager (7.e. a person with the right to erect a stall in the 
market-place), in 1313 presumed on his right and transferred his 
stall to what he considered a more favourable position. For this 
offence he was fined 40d.! The bailiff of the lord of the manor took 
all the fees paid for the right of erecting stalls in the street, but 
in 1652 Edward Smith of Northgate “ affirmed to himself which is 
proper to the lord and bailiff, v7z. he hath letten stalls to the but- 
chers upon the Boothe Hill contrary to custom.” He again at- 
tempted to sell permits to would-be stallholders in 1653. At times, 
also, the stallholders in the market quarrelled amongst themselves. 
In October 1656 “ Roger Mathews, Wm. Jackson, & Wm. Smith 
disturbed the market-people, threw down their stalls, and threat- 
ened to kill and slay all before them.” Their violent conduct was 
in answer to opposition which had arisen against the butchers 
(to whose trade the three belonged) who were themselves originally 
responsible in that they had left their chopping-blocks and stalls 
lying all the week in the road, to the annoyance of people coming 
to the market.? 

A similar quarrel between would-be owners of stalls occurred 
in Bridlington. The description of the tolls and markets there 
made in the eighteenth century includes an account of a dispute 
between the feoffees and certain other inhabitants over the right 
to let stalls in the market to those butchers who brought meat for 
sale. The former claimed that they and their predecessors had 
always exercised this right, and that they had shown due care in 
the setting-up of the stalls to leave carriage-way between them as 
well as a pathway between stalls and houses, the butchers having 
previously always paid tolls for such stalls without complaint. 
But since they could now obtain stalls more cheaply from the 
inhabitants, they had ceased to pay the stallage, thereby gravely 
impairing the revenue of the town. The inhabitants, however, 
claimed that since they were responsible for the upkeep of the 


1 J. W. Walker: Wakefield, pp. 91, 332. 
2S. H. Waters: Wakefield in the Seventeenth Century, p. 48. 
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pavement in front of their houses, and that their own shops 
were forestalled by the stalls of the bailiff, they therefore had a 
natural right to set up market stalls and to let them to whom 
they would. This contention could not be allowed at law: the 
right to set up stalls in a market is vested solely in the owner of 
the market.! The Bridlington lords of the manor obtained a legal 
opinion, establishing their right to set up the stalls in the market 
and to charge a rent for their use. 

The value of this rent can be seen from two entries in the 
Beverley records— 


1649 Received for Londoners standings £3. 
1650 i a 4s i £4 6s. 8d? 


The ‘ Londoners’ formed only a small proportion of those who 
rented stalls in the fair. That the erection of the stalls might be 
a source of nuisance is suggested in the Bridlington report. 
Markets were not always commodious and might easily, and in 
fact did, interfere with the normal traffic of the town. 

So at a later time towns sought additional power from Par- 
liament for the more efficient control of markets. An act passed 
at the end of the eighteenth century for improvements in the 
borough of Doncaster included such provisions as— 

The stalls and standings in the market and on fair days, and the 


wagons, carts and carriages to be regulated by the magistrates; 
offenders under penalty of 20s.? 


CLERK OF THE MARK 


In order that the fines and tolls might be collected, a number 
of official positions grew up, of which the chief was the clerk of 
the market, appointed by the central government to have author- 
ity in all markets. An example of this is to be found in a writ 
de Intendendo of 7 December 1274, addressed by Edward I to 
the sheriffs of Yorkshire and other counties, and to all bailiffs, 
both in the cities and boroughs and the market-towns of those 
counties, requiring them to assist Master Robert de Belvero 
and John de Swyneford, king’s clerks, appointed “to hold 
pleas of the market and to view and examine measures, to wit, 
assizes of bread, wine and ale, bushels, gallons, ells and weights, 
and to correct all variations therein from the uniformity estab- 

1 J.S. Purvis: Bridlington Charters, Court Rolls and Papers, p. 131 et seq. 


*G. Poulson: Beverlac, p. 374. 
°F. Miller: History and Antiquities of Doncaster, p. 146. 
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lished by a provision of Henry III and other kings of England 
his predecessors.’’! 

This office was at all times open to grave abuse, as can be 
seen from records of 1637-1639. In 1637 certain objections were 
made against the deputy-clerk of the market, and articles drawn 
up setting forth a variety of abuses to which the office was liable. 
Amongst these it was declared that the deputies yearly sent 
out their warrants commanding the attendance of all persons 
using any kind of measures, met-yards or weights. Some few 
had their measures and weights marked, but the most part 
paid 2d. or 4d. and were dismissed. The same weights and 
measures had to be paid for again next year, yet there was no 
uniformity of measures, the bushels, hoops and pecks differing 
-in each market. If any of these fellows were indicted they would 
then come there no more, but “we shall have a new fellow, 
who will tyrannise on the country, and do as bad or worse than 
his predecessor.’’? To meet this situation Sir John Bramston, 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, Sir John Finch, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Sir Humphrey Davenport, 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and others, were empowered 
to hold an inquiry. Their report to the Council shows that 
whilst the office of clerk of the market was very ancient, it 
nevertheless led to a great many inconveniences because of the 
abuses connected with it. In future, they recommended, he should 
hold his session only once each year, and only where it was neces- 
sary and of value to the country; that he should summon to it 
only those who sold by weight or measure; that he should only 
charge fees for the examination of new weights and measures and 
not for re-examination; that his punishments for breaches of the 
law be according to law and not according to his own judgment 
or that of his deputies, and that such punishment be only after 
view and presentment by jury; and finally that all imperfect 
weights or measures should be immediately destroyed.’ 

That such a list of remedies should be proposed argues grave 
cause for the indictment of those who held the office of clerk or 
deputy-clerk of the market. The office was indeed a lucrative 
one. In the records of the burgery of Sheffield two references are 
made to the clerk of the market. The Burgery accounts of 1570 


1 Calendar of Patent Rolls (1272-1281), p. 73. 
* Cal. of State Papers (Domestic) (1637-1638), p. 103, 
3 Ibid. (1639), p. 111, 
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include “‘Item. payd to the clarke of the markytt XXs.” and 
those of 1576 “‘ Item. payd to the clarke of the market XIIs."4 

The lucrative nature of the post and the unpopularity of the 
national official is shown by the anxiety of towns to exclude his 
jurisdiction by securing this right themselves. Certain charters 
conferring this privilege have already been quoted in Chapter III. 
Further evidence is to be found in charters relating to York and 
Pontefract. One relating to York (18 May 1396) states that the 
stewards and marshals of the king’s household, and the clerk of 
the market of the household, shall not carry out their office within 
the liberty of the city, that office to be undertaken by the mayor, 
sheriffs and aldermen. Should complaint arise out of their exer- 
cising this right, then the mayor and his colleagues were to 
accept the judgment of the chancellor on the dispute. Similarly, 
no royal purveyor was to seize any victuals or other goods in 
the market from the citizens except with their good will and upon 
prompt payment for the purchases.” At an earlier date the right 
to exercise the office of clerk of the market had been granted to 
York by a charter of 25 September 1316. But even this charter 
would appear to be partly a confirmation of a previously used 
right, by which they enjoyed the assize of bread and ale, and 
the assay of weights and measures, not only in the absence of 
the king, but in the presence of the king in the country. For 
these privileges the citizens were willing to pay £2003 

The mayor and burgesses of Hull obtained the same privilege 
in 1440 for the exclusion of the stewards and marshals of the 
king’s household and the clerk of the market, “out of special 
affection to the town of Kingeston-upon-Hull and the mayor and 
burgesses thereof and in consideration of their charges and 
expenses in the service of the king and his ancestors, and for 
the relief and increase of the town.’ This was a confirmation 
and extension of Richard I1’s charter of 1882, and was itself 
confirmed by James I in 1610-11. 

Pontefract gained similar rights by a charter of Richad IIT, 
dated 9 August 1484, “in consideration of the good service done 
by the burgesses and the great costs thereby incurred.”’ It author- 
ized “ the exclusion of the clerk of the market of the household 
from intermeddling touching the sealing or examination of 


1]. D. Leader: Records of the Burgery of Sheffield, pp. 24, 35. 
2 Calendar of Charter Rolls (1341-1417), p. 354 et seq. — 
3 Tbid. (1300-1326), p. 328 et seq. 4 Ibid. (1427-1516), p. 8 et seq. 
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measures and weights within the said borough upon heavy 
penalty.’’! 
THE COURTS 
Having excluded external officials it was necessary for the 
borough to appoint its own officials to collect fines and tolls and 
to present offenders against the assizes. Courts specially em- 
powered to deal with such offences and others committed in the 
fair thus became necessary. These were held under the lord of 
the manor, or more usually under his bailiff or stewards. The 
officials of the fair were appointed in the courts and there they 
brought. their cases. It is convenient, therefore, to deal with 
these parallel developments together. The proclamation of Hedon 
fair already quoted gives a clear picture of the problems which 
the officials had to solve. They were very diverse: matters of 
trade, brawls and thefts and other breaches of the peace, besides 
questions of evasion of tolls, or of illegality of measures, all came 
under their jurisdiction and had to be settled in the courts the 
of fair. Of these the most important was the court of pie- 
powder. 
According to a statement of law (Rotuli Parl., 17 Edward IV) 

a Court of Pie-powder is of right pertaining to every fair. If 
this were so in theory, in practice it did not apply in all cases. 
There is some evidence of the establishment of such courts in 
Yorkshire, but this evidence does not go beyond the late fifteenth 
century with any definiteness. In the inquisition taken at Wake- 
field in 1474 the lords of the manor were stated to possess “‘a pie- 
powderers court held daily during fairs and markets from hour 
to hour, the perquisites being worth 6s. 8d. beyond deductions.’” 
At the same period there was already in the market the Tolbooth, 
where the market-tolls were collected and where those who 
refused to pay were detained. Here the court of pie-powder sat 
so long as the fair lasted. Richard, Duke of Gloucester, was in 
1479 granted by his brother Edward IV a court of pie-powder 
at his two fairs at Middleham, and all issues, profits, amercements, 
commodities and emoluments. The pie-powder court in Hull 
fair was probably established by Edward I’s charter of 1293, 
but it was not specifically mentioned in any charter until those 
granted by Elizabeth in 1598 and repeated by Charles II in 

1Ibid., p. 262 et seq. 

2 J. W. Walker: Wakefield, Its History and People, p. 104, 

3 Calendar of Patent Rolls (1476-1485), p. 154, 
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1661.1. During the Lammas fairs at York the archbishops of 
York were accustomed to hold a court of pie-powder. The jury 
was empanelled from Wistow (near Selby), a village within the 
archbishop’s liberty, to determine all disputes that should occur 
in the fair? This right may not have originated much before 
the reign of Elizabeth, but its origins are entirely obscure. At 
Masham a court of pie-powder was first specifically granted in 
Charles I’s charter of 1632 to Thomas Danby. Again at Beverley 
the first direct mention of a court of pie-powder occurs in a grant 
of Elizabeth to the mayor, governors, and burgesses, of a weekly 
market, ‘‘ together with a court of pie-poudie there to be holden 
in the time of the same market together with all the liberties 
and free customs to such court pertaining, together with toll, 
stallage, picage, fines, amerciaments, and all other profits, com- 
modities and emoluments whatsoever from such market and 
court of pie-poudie coming, happening, arising, or accruing, and 
with all liberties and free customs to such market and court of 
pie-poudie pertaining or belonging.’’? Here the connection between 
the court and a market must be noticed. Jn regard to the fairs 
at Beverley, the corporation possess a charter of Charles II 
granting a court of pie-powder. The usual type of grant—in the 
words of Elizabeth’s grant to Hull—was made by James II to 
Beverley. As at Wakefield, so at Whitby the Tolbooth (both 
the new one of 1654 and its predecessor) served to accommodate 
the officers who collected toll or custom at markets or fairs 
and for holding a court of pie-powder. The earlier Tolbooth 
was used for both these purposes, and as a Correction House, 
prior to the dissolution of the Abbey.® Queen Elizabeth’s grant 
to certain gentlemen who had undertaken to repair the port of 
Bridlington included “ profits of Fairs and Market, ‘Court of 
Pie-powder, stallage, picage and tolls.’’® 

But the pie-powder court was not the only one concerned 
with fairs and markets. As will be seen from the records of the 
towns of Wakefield and Bridlington, other local courts were 
directly involved in the care of the goods and persons of all 
merchants. 


1]. R. Boyle: Charters granted to Kingston-upon-Hull, pp. 116, 172. 
2 F. Drake: Eboracum, p. 218. 

3G. Poulson: Beverlac, Appendix p. 20. 

4 Ibid., Appendix p. 61. 

> G. Young: History of Whitby, vol. II, p. 588. 

6 J. S. Purvis: Bridlington Charters, Court Rolls and Papers, p. 45. 
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MARKET OFFENCES AT WAKEFIELD 


At Wakefield in the seventeenth century the maintenance of 
the markets was provided for by fines levied in the borough 
court, which had taken over the duties of the manorial court for 
burgesses when it ceased to function towards the end of the 
sixteenth century. Both these were presided over by the steward 
(usually an able lawyer) acting as deputy for the chief steward, 
who had as little to do with the actual administration of the 
manor as had the lord himself. The Savile family were practically 
hereditary chief stewards at Wakefield.1 To enforce the decisions 
of the courts the Tolbooth was used—according to a descrip- 
tion of 13883—as the manor-prison, but came later to be known 
as the Kidcote, or common gaol. It was a chamber 24 feet by 
16 feet over a vaulted cellar, reached by means of a winding 
stone stair. Here the court met to adjust differences between 
merchants without delay, administering rough and ready justice 
to all who had business at the fair, whether vagabonds and pedlars 
or townspeople and merchants, and compelling them to fulfil the 
terms of their contracts. Under the presidency of the steward 
or his bailiff the jurors awarded the punishment or fixed the fine. 

The earliest case recorded at Wakefield concerns a false 
accusation of theft. Adam le Corker had on Michaelmas Day 
(29 September), 1297, brought an ox for sale at the market. 
Adam de Gildeste having charged him with stealing it, he was 
arrested and thrown into the prison on Biche Hill (within the 
market-place). There he remained for two months awaiting 
trial, at which he was acquitted and Adam de Gildeste fined 
3s. 4d. for making the false claim.? The constables of the town 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century frequently presented 
persons before the Court Leet in their attempts to maintain 
order. The year 1656 is prolific in its number of cases. Several 
traders were fined 12d. each for keeping up their stalls in the 
market-place all night long instead of removing them when the 
market was over.? Richard Greathead, a previous constable, 
was fined 30s. for keeping false weights. At the same court 
Katherine Aram had to pay 6s. 8d. for the offence of “‘abusing 
the constable and sworne men and breaking their weigh scales, 
being executing of their office.” It was in this year that a dis- 

1S. H. Waters: Wakefield in the Seventeenth Century, p. 9. 
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turbance arose in which Roger Mathews, William Jackson and 
William Smith threw down their market stalls and threatened to 
kill all before them as a result of the indignation expressed by 
the other market-people at the butchers leaving their stalls and 
chopping-blocks lying in the road all the week. At one court 
in this year a butcher of Pontefract, Thomas Shillito, was fined Is. 
for “‘ killing a cowe great with calf contrary to the statute,” and 
10s. for “ selling unwholesome beef contrary to the statute.” A 
similar offence was committed in 1657 by Thomas Winkles and 
Thomas Bleasbie, who were each fined 6d. for selling “ rotten and 
unwholesome herrings in the open market.’’ Failure to observe 
the assize of measures led to the punishment of John Sugden of 
Beverley in 1657—“ John Sugden of Beverley hath measured by 
a false yard ’’—and of Skelton of Lincoln, who committed the 
same offence. In October 1660 Richard Stables of Gainsborough 
and T. Goode of ‘ Bridge’ (Brigg in Lincolnshire) were fined for 
using false weights, and Alice Brown of Malton for “ bringing 
butter to market wanting weight.’ In 1657 John Leigh was 
punished because he had “‘ deceived the market by putting good 
corn in the mouth of his sack and worse underneath.””! 

The constables and bailiffs patrolled the markets and fairs to 
see that no goods were sold by outside traders before the bell rang, 
that rival stall-holders did not usurp one another’s pitches or block 
the passage-ways between the rows of stalls, and that stalls were 
cleared away at the close of the market, that at the fish and meat 
stalls the pitches were washed down and made inoffensive, and 
that none cheated in regard to the quantity or quality of his 
material for sale. 

From the Middle Ages comes one other illustration of the 
problems which confronted the Court Leet in its dealings with 
fairs. The court rolls of the manor of Wakefield in the reign of 
Edward II contain an account of an episode at Lee Fair, the 
property of the Woodkirk canons, in which the complaint of 
Alice de Scarborough against John de Heton is recorded. He 
had seized her by her hair, dragged her by that means through 
the fair, and had struck her in the face with his foot and had 
beaten her on shoulders, loins and body with a small rod, for 
which injuries she claimed 100 shillings as compensation. This 
John de Heton was the head of a great family living at Howley 
Hall, near Woodkirk. A similar complaint was also directed 


1S. H. Waters: Wakefield in the Seventeenth Century, pp. 42, 136-7, 
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against his wife Amabil, who, with a certain John Graffard, 
was concerned in the outrage. In the same court John of New- 
castle also laid a complaint against John de Heton, alleging 
assault and battery by him and claiming damages of 100 shillings. 
A third charge against him was made by William the Carter, 
who declared that John de Heton had come into his stall at the 
fair-time, overturning it, so that he had lost twenty gallons of 
beer worth 2s. 4d., cheese to the value of 12d., and a sack worth 8d.., 
whilst the covering of his stall had been torn, this damage being 
estimated at 12d. With other minor injuries he claimed that his 
total loss was 40s.} 

The commonest offence at Bridlington appears to have 
been the attempt to sell shoes and boots of inferior quality. 
‘Market Searchers were especially appointed for the examination 
of such work, and apparently, from the records of 1666, did their 
work thoroughly. The chief complaint was of the mixing of 
inferior leather, and similar offences occurred in later years. 
Before the Court Leet of Bridlington held on 20 April 1647 was 
presented “ Allexander Cliffe of Hornesey Cordwayner or Shce- 
maker for bringing unlawful wares to be solde in Bridlington 
Markett.”’ He was fined 3s. 4d. In 1700 (October 15) Thomas 
Owston and Thomas Milner were fined 4s. each for obstinately 
refusing to take their oaths as Market Searchers for leather. 
This sheds light on the other side of the appointment of market- 
officials, and indicates that men were not always willing to incur 
the unpopularity likely to arise from the office.? 


INSPECTORS: FORESTALLING AND REGRATING 


The need for officials to search the goods in the market is 
further evidenced by Doncaster practice, where the corporation 
beadle went twice in the year at each fair to examine the cloth 
and ale measures; and two persons were appointed to inspect the 
price of corn and to give the mayor or town-clerk a return of 
the price every market-day. At Doncaster the corporation also 
appointed a “ trusty person ”’ as a public inspector of all commodi- 
ties sold in the market, prosecuting and punishing “ to the utmost 
vigour of the law ”’ those who were found guilty of forestalling and 

LW. Smith: Old Yorkshire (1881), p. 149. In the Wakefield Court Rolls, IV, 
pp. 2-3, the assaults are described as having taken place on the feast of the 


Nativity of Blessed Mary (8 September 1315), in the Fair of Wodekirke. 
The name of the first plaintiff is there given as Alice of Ecardby. 
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regrating.'’ These two latter practices belong properly to the ques- 
tion of the trade carried on in fair and market, but records from 
Sheffield and Wakefield show the attitude of the local court to 
those who were guilty of them. In the Sembly Quest (Great Court 
Leet) of 1609, at Sheffield, officers were appointed by the jury to 
inspect whether flesh, fish, bread and ale, were “‘ lawful and suffi- 
cient according to statute ’’; others to see that butter and eggs 
were brought into market and not sold in the fields; and one other 
to ensure that the corn be brought into the market and not sold 
there until the ringing of the market bell. In that year (1609) 
there were two fines for the buying of butter in the fields.2, Regu- 
lations were drawn up at Wakefield under the inquisitions of 1533, 
1554, 1556, and 1579, requiring the bailiff on pain of a fine of 
3s. 4d. to see that the market was furnished with fish before 
the opening. For the buying of victuals in the fields a fine of 
2s. was imposed, for the selling of corn in private houses 6s. 8d.— 
anda similar fine for a similar offence in regard to fish. No huckster 
was to sell salt or fruit or corn until the market bell had rung. 
From each street two ‘“‘ honest men’ were to be appointed as 
searchers to prevent forestalling and regrating, with power to 
punish offenders ‘‘ according to their discretion.’ 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S JURISDICTION 


One other jurisdiction in the fair remains to be noticed. The 
great St. Giles’s Fair at Winchester was under the complete 
control of the bishop. During its continuance he alone could 
exercise any judicial authority. The same is true of the Lammas 
Fairs at York, held under the authority of the archbishops. 
The bell of St. Michael’s (Spurriergate) was rung at three o’clock 
in the afternoon of July 31, the sheriffs of the city then meeting 
the archbishop in the sheriff's court on Ouse Bridge, to surrender 
their white rods of authority in the city to him. During this 
fair the sheriffs’ power to arrest any person was suspended 
within the city and suburbs, and the archbishop’s bailiff alone 
had the right of executing any judicial process. As lord of the 
fair the archbishop received tolls at the city gates and took all 
profits as well by water as by land, which in ordinary times the 
sheriffs received. At the end of the fair, at three o’clock in the 

1E. Miller: History and Antiquities of Doncaster, pp. 143-5. 
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afternoon of August 2, the bell of St. Michael’s was again rung. 
Then the archbishop’s bailiffs returned to the sheriffs their wands 
of office and, with these signs of authority, the right to exercise 
their normal jurisdiction in the city. A dinner was provided by 
both parties at taverns in the city, both at the giving up of the 
authority of the city and at the resumption of it.1 By way of 
contrast, the Whitmonday and St. Peter’s fairs (the latter only 
after the Reformation) were under the direct authority of the 
city-sherifis, who were accustomed to ride into each fair, arrayed 
in the official robes and attended by their proper officers, to make 
the formal proclamation of the fair.2, A similar authority in respect 
of the archbishops’ rights at Ripon is suggested by an order in 
“the town-book of Ripon corrected and amended,” of 10 June 
‘1598, obliging the magistracy of the town to accompany the 
archbishop’s high steward in riding the fairs.? It is possible that 
in the time of his ownership of the fair at Kingston-upon-Hull 
(1272-1299) the abbot of Meaux in similar manner took over 
all judicial authority in the town from the usual town-officers.! 

Justice had an important part to play in the life of fair and 
market. Controlled by regulations of law, justice and finance, 
trade was no mere haphazard affair. There was in each fair, and 
between every fair, competition amongst merchants of all types, 
but in each fair there was security of contract and the possibility 
of redress where grievance did arise. Under this protective 
system a very considerable trade flourished in Yorkshire not 
only in the hands of Yorkshiremen but also in those of ‘ aliens’ 
from other counties and foreigners from beyond the seas. 


1—. Benson: Latey Medieval York (Yorkshire Philosophical Society 
Report, 1918), p. 77. 


2K. Benson: York from the Reformation, p. 100. 
3 Cal. of State Papers (Domestic) (1598-1601), p. 61. 
4The Hull Quarterly (Hull Community Council, October, 1934), p. 18. 
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TRADE IN FAIRS AND MARKETS 


OWEVER important were the legal, financial and judicial 
H details, they do not reveal the nature and scope of York- 

shire fairs and markets. Within the framework presented 
by them there was carried on a wealth of trade not only local, 
but from parts of Europe. No picture of Sturbridge fair is com- 
plete without reference to the booths and streets of the merchants 
from the countries of Europe. - John Bunyan, in his description 
of Vanity Fair, has a similar picture to draw of the spaces allotted 
to the stalls of various nations. In the fairs and markets of 
Yorkshire it is likely that whatever commodities were brought 
for sale, some amongst them were offered by foreign merchants, 
and entering into competition with local tradesmen, there was 
to be found at all the great fairs the alien purchaser of English 
products. They may have been present also at the local markets. 
Only one distinction between fair and market is valid in regard 
to their trade. The latter was more local; it dealt in the more 
perishable commodities; it was more largely attended by the 
buyer of small means and the seller of small articles, and only 
infrequently by the rich merchant. But the immediate wants of 
the household of the rich merchant had to be supplied from the 
local market as well as from the more infrequent fair. Hence. 
the same classes met in fair as in market, but the scale of their 
demands was greater in the fair since the commodities there were 
larger in quantity. The fair, from the point-of-view of trade, is 
simply a larger and less frequent market. 


There are frequent lists from the time of Defoe of the com- 
modities to be obtained in the various fairs and markets of York- 
shire, and descriptions of the customary methods of trade during 
this later period. In the earlier period, however, it is necessary 
to consider each fair separately. Some merchants may have 
attended many of the Yorkshire fairs, but in the early Middle 
Ages the fair served almost as limited an area as the market in 
more modern times. The great fairs were national, even inter- 
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national, meeting-grounds of commerce; the smaller fairs were 
the means of supplying the greater needs of a district. 

Yorkshire trade has always tended to follow certain distinct 
lines. In the twentieth century the West Riding is famous for 
its woollen manufactures: wool has been an important commodity 
in Yorkshire trade at all times. Those fairs which dealt chiefly 
in wool, raw and manufactured, require separate treatment, as do 
cattle fairs. The cattle and sheep trade of Yorkshire has often 
appeared—particularly in the East Riding—as the most important 
concern in the farmer’s life. At first the farmer was the most 
important figure in the fair. Only later does the merchant— 
one whose vocation was buying and selling—become important. 
His appearance should scarcely be dated earlier than the fifteenth 
century. The two figures of merchant and farmer lend their 
character side by side to the fair. It is not until the late seven- 
teenth century that the great industrialist appears, and with 
him the middleman, bringing a still further feature in the life 
of the fair. Possibly it is significant that when they appear the 
heyday of the fair in Yorkshire is reached; the importance of the 
fair in commercial life is already becoming less and the way is 
being prepared for the decline of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. 


MEDIEVAL TRADE 


It is necessary first of all to consider the early trade of certain 
markets and fairs in Yorkshire. In the reigns of Henry III and 
Edward I, and even in an earlier period, the’ greater part of the 
produce of the country was disposed of at fairs. Of the York- 
shire fairs the most famed in these early years was Howden, 
whose horse fair in the later Middle Ages was probably the largest 
in Europe: even kings and princes of foreign countries sent their 
agents to make selections for their stables. As soon as it was 
found that one district could produce articles of better value than 
another it became necessary to devise means for their exchange, 
in order that what was in one district a surplus might supply 
the need of other parts of the county. No single town of England 
of the Middle Ages could provide adequate inducement to any 
producer to confine the sale of his production to it. Each pro- 
ducer felt the need of wider markets. Since certain products— 
e.g. wool or cattle—were ready for sale only at certain seasons 
of the year, the time of a fair was to a certain extent determined 
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by the nature of the local produce. To make a living from his 
wares the dealer had to carry them from one market to another: 
it was thus not by accident that many fairs within one district 
took place within a short time of each other, thus enabling both 
purchasers and merchants to take advantage of more than one 
market. The medieval household of a great lord was such that 
no single district could supply its varied wants in sufficient 
quantity; the representative of the lord had to attend more than 
one fair to secure the necessities of manorial life. The commercial 
horizon of a country district may have been bounded by the 
neighbouring town, because the fair at that town supplied all 
its needs, but that fair was linked up with many another. That 
link was established by methods of communication which changed 
little in five hundred years. From the thirteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries the pedlar, the merchant with his mule or horse-train 
or heavy wagon, the farmer, the shepherd, the cowherd driving 
their beasts along the tracks, these maintained commercial inter- 
course between districts otherwise isolated and, apart from pur- 
chases at fairs, entirely self-supporting. 

Definite references to the nature of the medieval trade in 
Yorkshire fairs are not numerous. The first mention of Malton 
fair in 1295 indicates that it was then known as a cattle fair.! 
The market at Wakefield was a centre for the exchange of local 
produce, but the fair perhaps attracted wares from a distance as 
well. In 1297 a feather-bed was sold there in. exchange for linen 
worth 7d. and 5d. in cash. Men came to the fair from all quarters 
of the county, and from beyond its boundaries. Whilst the 
trader replenished his store of goods and the housewife laid in 
what she could not make at home, the most important dealings 
were in horses, cattle, sheep and pigs. In order that the earl’s 
mark might be placed upon all cattle, stock or hides, no dealers 
might sell them in any part of the manor except at Wakefield. 
The branding-irons were kept at the earl’s castle at Sandal. The 
market for wool at Wakefield was started in 13808 by German 
Philcok; in 1322 Richard of Lupset withdrew a store of wool, 
which he had sold in this market to John Attebarre, the value 
of the store being four shillings. On the west side of the ‘market 
stede’ was the corn market. Facing the west end of the church 
stood the ‘ mercir ’ booths; the poulterers had their stalls clustered 
round about the market-cross, whilst those who sold pots and 
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hardware displayed their goods on the ground nearby. Thus 
William and Rose Turnour are recorded in 1328 as exposing for 
sale small wooden vessels made out of the lord’s timber, which 
they turned (hence their surname) into various articles for domestic 
use. The stalls or shops of the provision dealers and lesser crafts- 
men were to be found round the cross.! 


There were few shops at Bradford, where the importance of 
the fair is attested by the large sum raised by the toll of the 
fair. The grant of two fairs at Bradford by Edward IV shows 
that grain, flesh, fish and other victuals were the chief commodities.” 


Markets were held at different places in the city of York for 
different articles, the craftsmen chiefly selling their goods in 
these markets. In the archbishop’s fair sheep, horses, and other 
beasts figured largely; hay was an important commodity, and 
tolls were also raised on many and varied small articles. A common 
market of ‘ vendibles’ was held as late as 1416 in the churchyard 
of St. Michael-le-Belfrey, York, on Sundays—the wares apparently 
being chiefly goods and rushes, though horses standing for sale 
disturbed the congregation.® 


There is but one hint of the early trade at Pontefract fair. 
In 1403 the farmers of the bailiwick were entitled to receive, 
amongst other things, ‘in time of the faires all tols, stals of the 
fyshe ’"—indicating that the fishmongers of Pontefract were con- 
sidered the most important of the stallholders in the fair. As 
a contrast, the list of tolls taken at Beverley shows a great variety 
of trade there; or rather, the tolls authorized by the charter, 
already quoted in full on pages 104-5, include almost everything 
likely to be brought to the fair. These tolls were to be charged 
whenever such goods were brought to the town—but it was 
chiefly at fair-time that they were brought. At Whitby markets 
and fairs, on the harbour side, corn was bought and sold.® At 
Scarborough the burgesses took tolls on corn and grain and on 
cartloads of vegetables; cattle, salt and fish were also brought 
to the market. The tolls at Richmond show that the chief com- 
modities brought there were hogs, the skins of sheep, goats, 
lambs, rabbits and foxes; cloth, faggots, and honey.® 

1 J. W. Walker: Wakefield, pp. 89, 115, 116. 

2 J. James: Bradford, p. 102. - 3E. L. Cutts: Middle Ages, p. 513. 

4L. Padgett: Old Pontefract, p. 96. 

*G. Young: Whitby II, p. 572. 

§W. Edwards: North Riding, pp. 203, 208. 
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BUYERS AND. SELTERS 


Description of the medieval fairs in Yorkshire would not be 
complete without reference to the people who congregated in 
them. 

Primarily a fair owned by the lord of a manor served that 
manor. So far as traders came to sell, they brought goods needed 
and desired by the people resident in the manor; and so far as 
they came to buy they bought the produce and productions of 
the manor. Whether buyers or sellers also came from a distance 
depended on local circumstances, such as the size and population 
of the manor and the fame of the fair. Some traders were buyers, 
others were sellers. Equally so, some of the local people were 
buyers and others sellers. The two classes were not equal in 
number, nor were they exclusive—the seller of one commodity 
might be a buyer of a dozen others. Of necessity, buyers greatly 
exceeded sellers in number. 

Somewhat apart from the crowd gathered at a medieval fair, 
but mingling with it, were men acting as agents for a community, 
and not buying or. selling on their own behalf. The household 
of the lord, possibly a lord of many manors, and the community 
of monks within a religious house had some needs that could only 
be supplied by a local fair or a more distant one. It was the duty 
of appointed officials, under instruction, to buy what was requisite 
for kitchen, larder, cellar, wardrobe, smithy, workshop and the 
establishment generally, visiting such fairs at such times as met 
the seasonal requirements of the year. The proximity of castle 
or abbey was sufficient to warrant the prosperity of a fair; but 
usually the local fair was not sufficient to supply all the wants 
of either. 

Nor was the castle or abbey solely a buyer in the fair. The 
surplus produce of the estates was often sold at a fair, and might 
first be transported a considerable distance, as were some of the 
purchased goods. ; 

A few illustrations may be given at once. An instruction in 
1512 for the household of the fifth Earl of Northumberland at 
Wressle Castle, two miles from Howden, laid down the rule: 

He that stands charged with my Lordes House for the houll 
yeir, if he maye possible, shall be at all fairs, when the groice 


emptions shall be boughte for the House for the houll yeir, as 
Wine, Wax, Beiffes, Multons, Wheite and Malt. 


1 Northumberland Household Book. 
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At an-earlier date the Beverley Chapter laid it down as the 
office of the Bedern cooks (the Bedern being the house of the 
secular clergy of Beverley Minster) that 
one of these cooks shall go with the steward of Bedern to fairs, 
if the steward shall wish, to witness what the steward has done 
for the buying of beasts for the need of Bedern upon the advice 
of the Provost.! 

Two early Compoti reveal much traffic between the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire manors of Henry de Laci, Earl of Lincoln. 
Transport of live stock, of lead, of money, etc., between Clitheroe 
and Pontefract, all passing through Bradford, was frequent, 
though the market at which much of it was sold is not usually 
specified. But one entry in 1295 is more precise, in so far as it 
gives the expenses of the constable and bailiff of Clitheroe 
“ selling the Earl’s stock in the Markets of Bolton and St. Egidius.”’ 
The latter was the great fair of St. Giles at Pontefract. Probably 
the reference is to the sale of horses bred at Ightenhill near 
Burnley. In 1305 the expenses of the Receiver of Clitheroe 
included small sums for “ carrying alms cloth from Pontefract 
to Cliderhou ” and “ getting cloth for the poor at Pontefract,”’ 
doubtless bought at the fair. 

The Convent of Durham, under the expenses of the Wardrobe 

in 1531, spent £15 10s. 7d. on cloth bought in Yorkshire, chiefly 
at Ripon, of Edmund Bekwyth, and at ‘ Waykfeld fayr. On 
the contrary the Priory of Bolton-in-Craven in 1290 bought 
all their cloth at the fair of St. Botolph in Boston. 
_ Clearly the great establishments were accustomed to send 
their servants long distances when local fairs did not meet their 
requirements. There are other illustrations of the practice, but 
it is better first to look at some of the strangers who came to 
Yorkshire fairs. Among them were traders from East Anglia 
and from London, attracted to the fairs of the ports on the east 
coast, or the ancient boroughs at the head of the waterways. 

The fair at Hull did not in its early years draw as many 
traders from the south as the townspeople considered it deserved. 
They therefore sent a petition to Parliament praying for letters 
under the privy signet, to invite London merchants to the fair 


1 Beverley Chapter Act Book I, p. 25. 


2 Two Compoti of the Lancashire and Cheshire Manors of Henry de Lacy, 
Chetham Soc., N.S., Vol. 112, pp. 126, 175, 185. 


% Priory of Finchale (Surtees 6), Glossary, p. ccccxxxXi. 
*T. D. Whitaker: Deanery of Craven, p. 459. 
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and to inform them at the same time that they would be quit 
of all manner of tolls, duties and contributions. In response to 
this petition, writs were issued from the Chancery to the mayor 
and sheriffs of London and to the bailiffs of the fair at Boston, 
requiring them to proclaim the fair granted to Hull, the former 
in the city of London and the latter during Boston fair. 
London merchants also came to Beverley fair. Possibly their 
presence was responsible for its development into the principal 
mart of the East Riding. It was certainly an attraction for 
local purchasers to find on the stalls such novelties as the 
Londoners brought to the market-street, known from their use 
of it as “ Londoners’ Street.’ They are frequently mentioned in 
the records of the town: thus the compotus of 1584 of John 
Truslove, mayor of Beverley, contains the entries-—- 
Item. Received of Mr. Freman and Thomas 
Simpson for leadinge Londoners waires ........ xls. 
Item. Received for Londoners standings this year £4 13s. 4d. 


In 1649 £3 was received for Londoners’ standings and £8 6s. 8d. 
for leading Londoners’ wares. In the following year the amounts 
were £4 6s. 8d. and £16. The compotus of 1584 also shows the 
presence of York merchants—a merchant of York paid 5s. for 
his standing, and a coverlet weaver 10s.2 

Foreigners were to be seen at some Yorkshire fairs. The 
fair held at Scarborough from August 12 to September 29 
attracted a great gathering of traders from most parts of Western 
Europe, accommodation for them being provided by means of 
booths and tents pitched in Merchants’ Row, between Palace 
Hill and the south-east boundary wall of the town. Woollen 
cloth manufactured in Flanders and Germany, and other foreign 
wares in great variety and quantity, were brought for sale.® 
The Scarborough-Seamer quarrel of the late sixteenth century 
also makes reference to this foreign trade. In their somewhat 
inaccurate statements as to the cause of the decay of Scar- 
borough market the Seamer promoters declared that the Scar- 
borough exactions were so great that all seamen were wary of 
visiting the town—so that ‘‘ bothe Flemings, Frenchmen, 
Devonshire men, Cornish men, Dorsetshire men and Sussex men 
yt in times past and of late years have by 100 sale at once 

1C, Frost: Town and Port of Hull, p. 52. 


*G. Poulson: Beverlac, pp. 267, 332, 374. 
3 J. B. Baker: Scarborough, p. 316. 
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repayred to them, have. now utterlie forsaken them but in tyme 
of distresse of weather.’ 


BOSTON AND STURBRIDGE FAIRS 


- It has been stated above that Bolton Priory about the end 

of the thirteenth century bought its cloth at Boston fair. The 
reason for this is not apparent at first sight, but it may be 
found if the priory had other transactions at the fair, possibly 
of -greater importance, to justify so long a journey by its repre- 
sentative. There is no doubt he was there to sell the wool-. 
clip of the year, or a part of it, to foreign merchants, or to hand 
it.over to some Italian house who had contracted to buy it 
and had come to Boston to take delivery. Just about the same 
. date (reign of Edward.I) the abbot of Meaux was charged with 
having sold 129 sacks of wool at Boston fair to foreign merchants 
during the time of discords with Flanders, when export was 
restricted or prohibited.t Most of the monastic houses of York- 
shire, especially the Cistercian, were at this period engaged in 
the wool trade, and the bulk of the clip was exported through 
Boston rather than Hull. 
: .That is the beginning of the association between the great 
houses of Yorkshire, both baronial and ecclesiastical, and the 
fairs of East Anglia, Boston, and in a less degree St. Ives, and 
Sturbridge, near Cambridge. On the other side the attraction 
lay in the luxury goods displayed in these fairs, such as could 
not be obtained in Yorkshire. In later centuries Yorkshire cloth 
went to Sturbridge, but in these earlier ones-its chief appeal to 
rich. Yorkshiremen appears to have been the imports from all 
Europe gathered into a great mart. Stockfish and other kinds 
of salt fish, herrings, Poitou or Bay-salt, all manner of ‘spices— 
prunes, raisins, cloves, sugar, saffron, and the like—what great 
house did not desire them or even need them? Where could 
they be bought more cheaply, or more surely, than in these 
parts ? . 

.In the light of such facts it. is not surprising to find that 
Yorkshire ecclesiastics made purchases at these distant fairs. 
The formal records assume a new meaning when interpreted 
by them. The register of Archbishop Wickwane (1279-85) 
supplies several examples. On 24 April 1283 he ordered payment 
to be made to Master John Clarelle of £100 “for our robes 


+C. Frost; Town and Port of Hull, p. 18, 
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bought in the fair of St. Ives.’’ In the same year, on 22 July, 
when the archbishop was at his palace of Cawood, Colin, his 
butler, was paid 180 marks for provisions bought by him at 
Boston fair. In 1284, on 4 June, Colin, now chamberlain, received 
£20 which he had spent upon the archbishop’s business in St. 
Ives fair, beyond the hundred marks which he had received. 
The archbishop also found the proceeds of fairs useful for the 
payment of his servants. Thus a grant was made on 15 March 
1281-2, to Master William de Bolintone, clerk, in return for 
his labours at the Roman court, of an annual pension of £10 
payable at Boston fair, until he should be provided to a prebend.1 

The bailiffs of York were in 1237 required to receive fifteen 
tuns of wine which William de Haverhulle, the king’s buyer of 
wine at Boston fair, would deliver to them in Boston fair, and 
to carry them to York to be placed in the cellar of the archbishop 
for the king’s use.” Here an ecclesiastic was only indirectly con- 
cerned; but the central figure of a licence of 1433 was the abbot 
of St. Mary’s, York, who was permitted in that year to purchase 
at fairs and markets in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincoln, 
Nottingham and Cambridge, three hundred quarters of wheat 
and five hundred quarters of barley and malt for his abbey and 
to have them sent thither by land or water. Before the licence 
for this was granted to him, the abbot had to give surety in 
£200 that the corn and malt so bought by him would be taken 
to York and not to any other place.® 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Under the Tudors the sixteenth century brought a great. 
development of the cloth trade in the West Riding. The spinning 
and weaving were domestic processes carried on in their homes 
on a small scale by individual ‘ clothiers,’ who needed to buy 
the wool near at hand in small lots, and to sell the woven un- 
finished cloth almost the next week to some bigger merchant or 
‘clothier.’ He in turn perhaps finished it before he sold it in 
another mart. Of these the most distant and most important 
were Bartholomew Fair and the Blackwell Hall in London. 
The first essential was a local mart for wool brought to it by 
wool-men. The prevailing Yorkshire custom was threatened by 

1 Archbishop Wickwane’s Register (Surtees 114), pp. 327, 329. 


2 Cal. of Liberate Rolls (1226-1240), p. 275. 
® Cal. Pat. Rolls (1429-1436), p. 326. 
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new legislation, and to remove the threat Halifax obtained in 
1555 the right to continue its old method. This is described in 
the preamble of the ‘ Halifax Act,’ which pictures the inhabitants 
of the district, accustomed “ to repayre to the Towne of Halyfaxe 

. and ther to bye upon the Woolldryver, some a stone, some 
twoe and some three or foure accordinge to theyre habilitee, 
and to carrye the same to theire houses, some iij, iiij, v and vj 
myles of, upon their Headdes and Backes... .’! 


Probably the wool-market even then, as later, was held in 
the street still called Woolshops, leading out of the market- 
place. At the other end of this, Halifax also possessed early 
in Elizabeth’s reign a ‘ Blackwell Hall’ where the cloth was sold. 
This was sometimes called the Woollen Blackwell Hall, to dis- 
tinguish it from the adjacent Linen Hall, and it was by far the 
earliest of the Yorkshire cloth-halls.? 

- The local fairs at which cloth was sold remain uncertain, 
but the practice is revealed as early as 1540 by the will of John 
- Stede of Norland, near Halifax, who evidently expected his 
widow and daughter to continue to weave cloth, if his brother 
would sell it for them: 

I bequeathe to Thomas Stede my brother 20s., to be [so] goode 
to Elizabeth my wife and Agnes my daughter, as to sell ther 
cloth in the faires in Yorkshier.® 

The practice of carrying cloth to Bartholomew Fair is better 
known, because the clothiers sometimes owned stalls or booths 
in the fair. There are also glimpses of them, and of pack-horses, 
making the journey. The earliest example is found in the will 
of William Hardy of Heptonstall, who in 1518 left to his wife 
and children ‘“‘ my booth which I have at Sainct Barthomews, 
juxta London.” John Crosseley of Huddersfield at his death in 
1562 held for a term of years “‘ one standinge or bowthe in the 
clothe faire called great Sainct Bartilimewes, nere west Smythe- 
peril: | 

Leland was concerned with other matters than markets and 
trade as he toured through England between 1535 and 1543; 
yet his impressions and brief comments have their value. Indeed, 

1H. Heaton: Loc. cit., p. 94. 


2M. Garside: ‘‘ The Halifax Piece Hall,” Trans. Halifax Ant. Soc., 1921, 
pp. 169-172. 


3 J. W. Clay and E. W. Crossley: Halifax Wills, I, p. 148, 
‘Ibid., p. 53, 
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the Itinerary provides the only comparative commentary on the 
state of the towns and their trade during the sixteenth century.! 
His description of Ripon contains the statement that the fair 
held about the feast of St. Wilfrid was much celebrated for the 
buying of horses. He refers twice to Wakefield: it “ hath a 
faire area for a market place,’ and “it ys a very quik market 
toune, and meately large; wel servid of flesch and fische both 
from the se and by ryvers, wherof dyvers be theraboute at hande. 
So that al vitaile is very good chepe there... . It standith now 
al by clothyng.’’ In comparison, Bradford is “a praty quik 
market toune .... It standith much by elothing.” Leeds, 
“two miles lower then Christal Abbay on Aire Ryver, is a 
praty market .... and as large as Bradeford but not so quik 
as it.. The town stondith most by clothing.’’ He remarks also 
that “‘ the toune of Beverle is large and welle buildid -of wood. 
But the fairest part of it is by north, and ther is the market 
kept. Ther was good cloth making at Beverle, but that is nowe 
much decayid.’”” But Howden does not impress him. ‘‘ The 
toun of Howden the only market of Howdenshire is of. no great 
reputation.” Journeying to the north of the county, through 
Malton, which “ hath a good market,”’ he came to Thirsk, where, 
he says, “I saw the smaul market town of Tresk on the right 
hond about a mile from Brakenbyri [Brackenborough].”’ In the 
north-west ‘‘ Midleham is a praty market toun,’’ Wensley “a 
little poore market,’’ Masham “a praty quik market toun.” 
Among the smaller fairs of the south-west he mentions Knares- 
borough, where ‘“ the town is no great thing and meanely buildid, 
but the market ther is quik,’ Wetherby ‘‘a smaul market 
town on a hille,”’” Bawtry as ‘“‘ very bare and poore, a poore 
market toune,” and Tickhill “a very bare market toune.” 

Of course there are many gaps in the survey, and some of 
the towns were more prosperous than Leland imagined. Others 
he did not visit or did not note, were in a thriving position in the 
sixteenth century. Queen Elizabeth’s grant of fairs at Skipton 
to George, Earl of Cumberland, in 1597, bore witness to the 
trade in horses, cows, bullocks and sheep already carried on 
there. This prosperity is also witnessed by entries in the House- 
hold and Farm Accounts of the Shuttleworths of Gawthorpe Hall 
(for example) : ) 

November 1583—-Payed for an oxe in Skypton 47s. 6d. 
1L, Toulmin Smith: Itinerary of John Leland, Vols. I and III, passim. 
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May 1613—Twoe yolke of feedinge oxen, bought in Skipton 
faire £16 17s. 8d.; for a feedinge cowe bought there 50s.; three 
metts of oats 6s.1 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


The most important description of the part played by the 
market of the country-town in the seventeenth century is to be 
found in the Farming Book of Henry Best of Elmswell in the 
East Riding. It gives a clear picture of all the difficulties attend- 
ant on carrying produce to market, all the measures necessary 
to ensure that the right type of produce, and a right quantity, 
was ready for each market, and at the best time to obtain a 
good price. The picture is beyond doubt a fine portrayal of the 
routine on a big farm, and of Yorkshire husbandry 1 in the sey en- 
- teenth century. 

Elmswell lies a little west of Great and Little Driffield, at the 
foot of the Wolds. Beverley is a dozen miles to the south, and 
Malton sixteen miles away over the Wolds. Marketing began at 
Martinmas, and thereafter continued twice a week with the 
despatch of oats each Wednesday and Saturday to Beverley. 
Squire Best sent his wheat to Malton market, his barley to Pock- 
lington and Beverley in winter and to Malton in summer. 


“For MARKETTINGE OF CORNE’ 


We seldom send fewer than eight horse-loads to the market 
at a time, and with. them two-men, for one man cannot guide 
the poakes of above fower horses; for- oats we.seck them up in 
three-bushell poakes and lay six bushells on an horse. 

Our servants are (in winter time).to be stirring so long afore 
day that they may be at market before eleven. 

On Wensday when they go with oats to Beverley they put 
their horses into stables that are hard by the market-place, where 
there is hey ready for them against they go in; and there do they 


pay half-pennies a peece for their horses... . ; but on the Satter- 
day markett they have hoast-houses [inns] where they dine, and 
therefore. stable room for nothing; .. ... we allow them. fower 


pence a piece for their dinners. 


The sale of oats at the Beverley Wednesday and Siren 
markets was always affected by the weather of the previous day, 
a calm day allowing the Lincolnshire men to cross the Humber 
to buy oats at Beverley for re-sale in the markets at Brigg and 
its neighbourhood. Those who wished to sell at Malton had to 


_ 1W. H. Dawson: History of Skipton, p.. 268. 
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be up by three in the morning, “and ther will they be about 
Grimstone by the spring of the day, and at Malton by nine of 
the clock.’’ Sales were always quickest then, since buyers often 
came from long distances over the Wolds and wished to be 
home before night. Market conditions varied from year to year; 
local rivalries had their effect, for if barley went well at 
Malton there was usually little for sale at Beverley; and when 
the king was at York there was a good sale of corn and malt 
to the York bakers and brewers who came to the neighbouring 
markets. 

All through the summer, beginning at St. Helenmas (21 May), 
two men, with six horses apiece “‘ tyed together each in others 
tayle,’”’ carried oats to Beverley market. But for the journey 
to Malton when the ground was dry enough, Best, at least some- 
times, used wains. 

The first time that wains were seen this year to go to Malton 
with corn was Satterday the 30% of Aprill. On Satterday the 
21st of May there were six that came from Agnes Burton, 
Lowthorpe and Harpham; they went all night, set down their 
corn and were out of Malton before seaven of the clocke. 

It is ill going to Malton with draughts, when the fields 
adjoining to the high-way are most of them fough [foul]... . 
When our draughts went .... they had each of them victualls © 
put up for three meals; for they went forth usually on Fryday 
about fower or five of the clock, and went usually as far as 
Duggleby field [beyond Sledmere], and there loosed and tethered 
their cattle; and when the pinder had come, they would have 
given him victuall and he would have been well pleased.! 


‘For SELLINGE OF SHEEPE’ 


Best’s other market interest lay in the selling of sheep. His 
practical advice relates both to their feeding and to their prepara- 
tion for market, that can be expressed in one sentence: “ The 
best way to make sheep go off in a market is to make them show 
well.”” The fairs and markets of Eastertide were the best for 
the sale of sheep, those of Whitsuntide for ewes and lambs; 
but the market was always largely dependent on the presence 
or absence of the Holderness men, or on the incidence of rot 
in other districts. Since between Midsummer and Lammas every- 
one was attempting to sell fat sheep, Best took care to sell his 
between Easter and Whitsuntide—preferably at the Beverley 
fairs—for the highest prices were then obtained. To have them 


1H. Best: Rural Economy in Yorkshive in 1641 (Surtees 33), pp. 100-103, 
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ready for these earlier sales he put them into “some low and 
springy close’’ at Martinmas, with good and constant fodder 
during frost and snow, and at the first coming of spring he 
placed them in fresh pasture, and so was able to make as much 
as twenty marks a score.! 


EAST RIDING FAIRS 


Best’s Farming Book also provides an invaluable sketch of 
the fairs of his neighbourhood. This widens the field consider- 
ably, showing the value of the fairs to the stock raiser as an 
outlet for his produce. In this section he describes “ the Cheife 
Fayres Hereaboutes and Theire Severall Customes, as allsoe 
What Goods and Commodityes have the Best Vent or May Bee 
the Cheapest Bought Att Each of These Ensuinge Fayres.’’ 

The first fair of importance each year was at Little Driffield 
on Easter Monday. It, with the Weighton and Brandesburton 
fairs on May 3, served particularly for the sale of lean beasts 
and old ewes and fat horses, chiefly to the Holderness men 
seeking to restock their feeding-grounds. Beverley great fair 
began on May 7: to it came the York grocers for necessary pur- 
chases, and to it Londoners sent their wares by water. The 
main horse-fairs were on Ascension day and the preceding 
Thursday— but there was no demand for mares at them, and 
only for geldings if they were fat. Horses and fat beasts had 
usually a good sale at Beverley in the Midsummer day fair, 
and this fair also set the price for wool in the neighbourhood. 
The Whitmonday fair at Little Driffield was not remarkable so 
much for its sales as for the fact that the Nafferton and Lowthrop 
[Lowthorpe] men came there with clubs to keep order, and had a 
piper to play them into the fair. These villages are near Driffield. © 
At South Cave fair (on Trinity Monday) mares had a good sale 
because of the nearness of Walling Fen or Common, on which 
a mare, chancing to fall lame, could be set for breeding pur- 
poses. Fat beasts, young calves, and horses were the chief 
commodities at Frodingham fair on St. Peter’s day (June 29). | 
A month later (July 22) came the fairs at Whitgift and Maudlin 
Hill. Pocklington fair on July 25 provided the opportunity for 
the people of Squire Best’s neighbourhood to drape out the 
worst of their lambs. On one occasion, he records, four lambs 
were sold for lld., and the seller gave the buyer a penny back 


1{bid., pp. 9-11. 
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again: frequently the price dropped to 2d. per lamb, and very 
seldom reached 2s. Little Driffield had two later fairs, on August 
15 and September 8: these provided opportunities for purchasing 
dishes, earthen vessels, scythes, hardware, harvest gloves, and 
most kinds of pedlars’ wares. There was also some sale of horses 
and fat cattle. The very important horse-fair at Malton took 
place on St. Matthew’s day (September 21) and the three pre- 
ceding days; the beast fair fell at Michaelmas (September 29). 
Other fairs within reach were held at Frodingham (September 21), 
Bridlington (August 10), Hunmanby (October 18), and Beverley 
(October 25). The last of the important fairs was at Kilham on 
November 1, which served for the disposal of sucking foals, 
young foals, and old horses (‘ past doing us service’), sheep 
(especially old ewes), and hogs. Being the last of the fairs, its 
prices were the rule for the countryside until the Basse slg 
when the round of the fairs began again. _ 

- This description affords abundant proof of the aitoortanhe 
of fairs in the life of the farmers of the East Riding. There are 
several particular points worthy of remark. Fairs were still in 
the seventeenth century held on the days for which they had 
been originally granted. Their importance was undiminished, for 
they were an integral part of the economic structure of rural 
England. Best was selling his:corn week by week in market 
towns; but the fairs existed mainly for the disposal of live-stock, 
and principally the ‘ horned cattle and horses’ for which the 
Riding was renowned. They were therefore more numerous, 
scattered more widely and more seasonal. Each local fair met 
the needs of its own neighbourhood, and one differed from 
another. 

That the trade in horses and cattle was important elsewhere 
in the county is shown by the comments of Marmaduke Rawdon, 
in his diary for 1664. On 21 July 1664 he and his friends “ went 
to Rippon, a faire towne. Itt haith a very large market-place, 
where thir is twice a yeare a greate horse faire.’’ On the night 
of 25 August they “lodged att a faire market towne called 
North Allerton, 24 miles from Yorke. This hapned to be a 
faire day for oxen, kine, and sheepe, the greatest in England.” 
On “ Sept. 29, being Michaelmasse day, att which time they went 
to a towne called Malton, 14 miles from Yorke, where thir is 
kept the greatest horse-fair in England; also it is a greate faire 


| Ibid., pp. 112-114, 
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for cattle and other comodities which booth English and Scotch 
sell thir.’ At Malton Rawdon noted the presence of Scottish 
cattle-dealers, who were, apparently, selling their cattle in the 
Yorkshire fairs.! 


ADWALTON HORSE FAIR 


The most intimate picture of the business transacted in one 
day at a fair is found in a document at Bretton Park, published 
a few years ago.” It has already been explained that the ancient 
fairs at Adwalton were legalized by charter in 1577, partly with 
the object of stopping the sale of stolen ‘ goods and chattels.’ 
The disposal of stolen horses at a fair was such an easy matter 
that special legislation dealt with it, first by allowing horse-fairs 
to be separated and held solely for the one purpose. This was 
ineffective, soa later Act (31 Eliz., c. 12) in 1589 provided stringent 
regulations for the sale of horses at fairs. A register of sales 
had to be kept by the toll-taker, the names and abodes of buyer 
and seller entered in it, andthe honesty of the vendor guaranteed 
by ‘ one credible person,’ whose name was also recorded as the 
‘“avowcher. The identity of the horse was assured by entries of 
its colour and some distinctive mark, as well as its action and 
the purchase price. Lastly the owner of the fair was responsible 
for the keeping of the register by the toll-taker. 

The document in question is the register compiled at the | 
horse-fair at Adwalton on the Thursday following Whitsuntide 
in the year 1631. It is a surprising document, as well as an 
informative one, for every sale is entered exactly as required 
by law. Certainly it was written, as the spelling shows, by an 
educated man, a lawyer or lawyer’s clerk, who signs it at the 
ie wetpoamuciim Sawre.. . : ...recorder, 

This register, titled ‘‘ The Fourth Ffaire or Markett holden 
att Adwalton the Second Daie of June 1631,” contains par- 
ticulars of about a hundred transactions, in this manner: 


2 John Lewis of Barmbrough in co. York, chapman, sold one 
sandye fillie with a white starre, trots, unto Robert Barrett 
of Kildwick parishe in co. York, price 1* vi 
John Abson of the same, avowcher. 


1 Life of Marmaduke Rawdon of York (Camden Soc., 85), pp. 118, 128, 
145, 149. } 

2 Wilfrid Robertshaw: ‘‘ Notes on Adwalton Fair,” Bradford Antiquary, 
V (1927), pp. 51-70. 

3See pp. 70-71 above. 
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4 Richard Oxeley of Harlington in co. York, chapman, sold 
one gray fillie with a white starre, trots, unto W™ Dearnillye 


John Abson aforesaid, avowcher. 
52 W™ Lambert of Holbecke in co. York, clothier, sould one 
white nagge, racks and trots, unto John Rudlesdell of High 


Francis Metcalfe of the same avowcher 
75 Robert Atkinson near Kildwicke in Craven co. York, butcher, 

sold one dun bay maire with a white starre, trots, unto 

Robert Holt within the parishe of Burnley in co. Lancaster 

price ijt xix$ 

Robert Gawthrope of the same, avowcher. 

It needs little imagination to picture the lively scene, as the 
nags, colts, fillies or mares are put through their paces up and 
down the Wakefield-Bradford road; and at last buyer and seller 
and avowcher, with the horse, gather at the table in front of the 
White Hart, where Samuel Sawre sits to record the bargain. 
The whole list presents so many people of diverse occupations 
from so many villages up and down the county and beyond its 
borders. Buyers have come from as far away as Furness Fells 
and Glossopdale. A dealer from Milnrow near Rochdale makes 
the best price of the day, over seven pounds, with a gray gelding. 
A few bargain an exchange of nags with anything from sixpence 
to a pound for the difference. But quite half the horses are sold by 
dealers. There were a dozen all told, but the two chapmen that 
head the list above were the big dealers, selling about fifteen 
horses each. They came from the same neighbourhood (they 
may have been partners) for Barnbrough and Harlington are 
adjacent villages, north of Mexborough. Further, two other 
chapmen also came from Barnbrough. Others came from the 
marshlands around Thorne and Fishlake. Clearly the fame of 
the horse-fair at Adwalton at this time extended throughout the 
length and breadth of the West Riding, and it flourished because 
it supplied the needs of the numerous clothiers who lived within 
a dozen or fifteen miles of it. Adwalton was well placed at 
cross-roads that led direct to the woollen marts around it. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The opening of the eighteenth century coincides with the 
achievement of a long-desired undertaking to jmprove the means 
of transport between the clothing towns of the West Riding and 
the ports where the cloth was shipped to distant markets: The 
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merchants of Leeds and Wakefield combined to obtain the Aire 
and Calder Navigation Act (1698), by which water carriage 
became possible from the two towns into the Ouse, Trent and 
Humber. The long wool of the sheep of Leicestershire and Lin- 
colnshire could now be brought by water direct to Wakefield. 
This not only stimulated the expansion of the wool mart there, 
but equally encouraged the weaving of worsteds both at Halifax 
-and Wakefield. The cloth market at Leeds also profited, for its 
merchants were at last able to despatch by water the cloth they 
bought in the market, to their agents and shippers in London, 
Hull and elsewhere. It is significant of the change that within 
a dozen years Leeds and Wakefield both erected their first cloth- 
halls. | 

Cloth-halls are too specialized a development of the weekly 
market for consideration here; and Professor Heaton has given 
their history fully... But the open-air cloth market in Leeds was 
one of the sights of Yorkshire, long after the first cloth-hall was 
opened in Kirkgate in 1711. It had been removed from the 
bridge to Briggate in 1684, and Defoe described it as extending 
up from the bridge ‘almost to the market-house’ or Moot Hall. 
He thought it greater even than the weekly serge market at 
Fexeter, though held twice a week on Tuesday and Saturday. 


BRIGGATE CLOTH MARKET, LEEDS 


Defoe’s description, as he wrote it in 1725 or 1726, is to be 
found in the first edition of his Towr,2 and it remained substan- 
tially the same in the second edition. This market was one of 
the commercial aspects of trade that appealed strongly to Defoe. 
To him it was a characteristic part of the organization of the 
Yorkshire woollen industry, and he describes it all vividly, as 
he does the domestic manufacturing stage of the industry around 
Halifax. Though no description of the market, he declares, can 
come up to the thing itself, here is ‘ a sketch of it with its customs 
and usages’: ; 

Early in the morning, there are tressels placed in two rows 
in the street, sometimes two rows on a side; then there are boards 


laid across these tressels, so that the boards lie like long counters 
on either side, from one end of the street to the other. 


1H. Heaton: Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries, chap. xi. 

2A Tour thro’ the Whole Island of Great Britain, by a Gentleman (3 vols.), 
1724-27. The text is now available in G. D. H. Cole’s edition (3 vols.), 1927, 
and the Everyman Library (2 vols.); see the latter Vol. II, pp. 204-207. 
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_ The clothiers come early in the morning with their cloth; 
and as few clothiers bring more than one piece, the market being 
so frequent, they go into the inns and publick-houses with it, 
and there set it down. 


At seven a clock in the morning... . but the hour is varied 
as the seasons advance .... as it was when I was there, at six 
or seven I say, the market bell [at the old chapel by the bridge'] 
rings; it would surprize a stranger to see in how few minutes, 
without hurry or noise, and not the least disorder, the whole 
market is filled; all the boards upon the tressels are covered with 
cloth, close to one another, as the pieces can lie long ways by one 
another, and behind every piece of cloth, the clothier standing 
to sell it. 


This indeed is not so difficult . . . . because as the clothiers 
stand ready in the inns and shops just behind, ... . they have 
no more to do but .... every one takes up his piece, and has 


about five steps to march to lay it upon the first row of boards, 
and perhaps ten to the second row; so that upon the market bell 
ringing, in half a quarter of an hour the whole market is filled, 
the row of boards covered, and the clothiers stand ready. 


As soon as the bell has done ringing, the merchants and 
factors, and buyers of all sorts, come down, and coming along 
the spaces between the rows of boards, they walk up the rows 
and down as their occasions direct. Some of them have their 
foreign letters of orders, with patterns sealed on them, in rows, 
in their hands; and with those they match colours, holding them 
to cloths as they think they agree to; when they see any cloths 
to their colours .. . . they reach over to the clothier and whisper, 
and in the fewest words imaginable, the price is stated; one asks, 
the other bids; and ’tis agree, or not agree, in a moment. 

The merchants and buyers generally walk down and up twice 
on each side of the rows, and in little more than an hour all the 
business is done; in less than half an hour you will perceive the 
cloths begin to move off, the clothier taking it up upon his shoulder 
to carry it to the merchant’s house; and by half an hour after 
eight a clock the market bell rings again; immediately the buyers 
disappear, the cloth is all sold, or if here and there a piece happens 
not to be bought, ’tis carried back into the inn, and in a quarter 
of an hour, there is not a piece of cloth to be seen in the market. 

Thus, you see ten or twenty thousand pound value in cloth, 
and sometimes much more, bought and sold in little more than 
an GUI cs agen 


By nine a clock the boards are taken down, the tressels are 
removed, and the street cleared.... 

At this point Thoresby’s description of the subsequent general 
market, written ten years earlier, may be inserted, for though it 


1 [bid., 2nd Ed., 1738, Vol. III, p. 90. 
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interrupts Defoe’s narrative it follows Thoresby’s rather brief but 
famous description of the cloth-market, and the ‘ Brigg-shot ’ 
consisting of ‘a pot of ale, a noggin of pottage, and a trencher of 
boiled or roast beef for two pence.’ 


After the signal is given by the bell at the old chapel by the 
bridge, the cloth and benches are removed, so that the street is 
at liberty for the market people of other professions, as the 
country linen-drapers, shoo-makers, hard-ware-men, and the 
sellers of wood-vessels, wicker-baskets, wanded-chairs, flakes, &c. 
Fruit of all sorts are brought in so vast quantities, that Hallifax, 
and other considerable markets, are frequently supplied from 
hence, the mayor’s officers have number’d five hundred loads of 
apples only, upon one day. Above the market for the milk-cows, 
is the Ichthyopolum, which, notwithstanding its great distance 
from the sea, is weekly twice or thrice, if not oftner, plentifully 
. furnished with great variety of fish .... A little above this is the 
Moot-Hall in the front of the Middle-Row, on one side of which 
is one of the best furnished Flesh-Shambles in the North of 
England; on the other, the Wool-Market for Broad-Cloth, which 
is the all in all. From the Cross which is well stocked with poultry, 
and other proper appurtenances, to the New-Street, is the Corn- 
Market, which is very considerable; and the more so, because the 
populousness of the places makes it yield greater profit to the 
husband-men than other markets do. In the Upper-Head-Row 
is the Horse-Fair, and in the Lower, the Forum Suarium [pig- 
market]; and in other parts of the town, whatever is necessary 
for the comfortable sustenance of mankind, though too tedious 
particularly to recite.t 


Lord Harley and his retinue spent a night in Leeds in 1725, 
and next morning (Tuesday, June 8th) they were up early to see 
the market. The description, written by his chaplain,” corroborates 
Defoe’s details and adds one or two more. It was a wet morning 
and the market was only a small one, but they were told that 
there were about 2,000 people attending it “‘ who might have 
dealings for above £30,000 all concluded in about half an hour 
and yet all carried on with such hush and silence as if they had 
all been bred in the school of Pythagoras.” 


Defoe next looks at the channels by which the cloth passed 
to merchants and exporters in London or to merchants on the 
Continent. The channel by which it passed into home consump- 
tion, “‘for cloathing the ordinary people,’ deserves further 
notice. 

1 Ralph Thoresby: Ducatus Leodiensis (1715), p. 14. 

* Portland MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.), Vol. VI, p. 140. 

J 
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There are for this purpose—he wrote—a set of travelling 
merchants in Leeds, who go all over England with droves of pack’ 
horses, and to all the fairs and market towns over the whole 
island, I think I may say none excepted. Here they supply not. 
the common people by retail, which would denominate them 
pedlars indeed, but they supply the shops by wholesale or whole 
pieces; and not only so, but give large credit too, so that they 
are really travelling merchants. 


They might carry cloth to the value of a thousand pounds on 
each journey throughout the summer and autumn. Winter put 
an end to their journeys ‘ because of the badness of the roads.’ 


Up in the northern dales Defoe took note of another domestic 
manufacture of woollens—‘“‘ here you see all the people, great and 
small a knitting; and at Richmond you have a market for woollen 
or yarn stockings.’’ The trade extended into Westmorland, or 
rather from the centres of Kendal and Kirkby Stephen it spread 
into Yorkshire. A later generation heard of “ the terrible knitters 
ofe Denke) 

HORSES AND BEACK CATT 


But as soon as he entered the North Riding Defoe began to 
sing the praises of its horses and black cattle, for he was “ come 
into the place noted in the north of England for the best and 
largest oxen, and the finest galloping horses .. . . horses bred for 
the light. saddle, for running or hunting.”” The country was full 
of good graziers. Sir Edward Blackett of Newby Park “ took 
such delight in the breeding and feeding of large black cattle, 
that he had two or three times an ox out of his park led about 
the country .... for the biggest bullock in England.” The black 
cattle were largely sold at Northallerton, “there being a fair 
once every fortnight for some months.” In another place Defoe 
writes of them being sold at Northallerton fairs “ eight times 
every year,” to be fattened on the fens, and then sold again at 
the fair of St. Ives for the London market.! 

The Journal written by John Hobson between 1726 and 1735 
shows him constantly travelling about the county on his own 
business. He was a tanner by trade and as he lived near Barnsley 
his interests lay in the south of the county. His presence at local 
feasts and fairs up and down the country is often mentioned. 
Less frequently his transactions at the fairs are entered, and it 
is clear that he was a cattle-dealer: thus— 


1 Tour, Everyman Ed., Vol. II, pp. 219, 222, 247. 
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1726 Wed., March 28. At Barnsly. Abra: Hawksworth had 
bought a pair of fatt oxen of my Lord Strafford for £16. 
1728 Feb. 21. At Barnsly. Sold four oxen for £29 5s. 
22nd. Bought two oxen for £13 3s. 
1730 May 18. At Rhotherham fair. Bought a pair of oxen, 
price £12 17s. 64d. 
Oct. 29. At Leeds Fair. Bought a fat ox for £7 10s. 
1732 Feb. 23. At Barnsley. A slow fair for oxen.! 


CALENDAR REFORM, 1752 


The middle of the century brought the reformation of the 
calendar. To wipe out eleven days from the rural year by a stroke 
of the pen was beyond the power of Parliament. It might ordain 
that the day after 2nd September 1752 should be the 14th Septem- 
ber, but the farmer refused to pay his rent until Michaelmas and 
Lady day came round in due course by the old reckoning. 
Lammas day and Candlemas, Martinmas and All Saints were to 
him and to all who lived upon the land immutable feasts. Fairs 
were a part of the old order; their dates were regulated by the 
church calendar. For a time the new edict was likely to produce 
chaos in the rural world. It is true that the English church had 
eliminated many of the old saints-days from the calendar, and 
puritanism, succeeded by indifference, had brought about the 
non-observance of most of the year’s festivals at this time. People 
had forgotten that their local fair coincided with the patronal 
festival, or indeed with any festival, unless it was one of the 
greater ones, or the name of the day had become that of the 
fair itself. Yet there remained the innate conservatism of the 
countryman, governed by habit. He could neither be persuaded 
nor coerced, at least in the north country, to move the season of 
Michaelmas forward twelve days. By law it still fell on Septem- 
ber 29; but that to his mind was a legal fiction, and he kept the 
“old style’ and observed it on October 11th. 

The dates of fairs were affected in the same way. If local 
opinion was sufficiently obstinate to disregard the new order, any 
fair that fell at the feast of St. Michael (September 29) was in 
future held on October 11th, regardless of what the almanack 
might say. One illustration will serve to show how tenacious 
opinion was in the north. As late as 1818 the Line (or Flax) Fair 
held outside the Guildhall at York continued to be kept on the 
Saturdays preceding old Michaelmas day, old Martinmas day, old 


1 Yorkshive Diaries (Surtees 65), pp.~250, 296, 301, 310. 
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Christmas day, old Candlemas day, old Lady day, and on Whit- 
monday, St. Peter’s day and Lammas day (old style).? 

This may be an extreme example, but it is certain that many 
fairs in Yorkshire continued to be held according to the unre- 
formed calendar. They were therefore no longer associated with 
the patronal festivals as henceforth observed by the new calendar, 
although fairs dependent upon Easter and other movable festivals 
probably fell into line with the new order. The resulting confusion 
and uncertainty produced a crop of lists of fairs, of which one, 
the Book of Fairs by William Owen, was authorized in 1756 and 
Owen given licence to print it for fourteen years. The list of 
Yorkshire Fairs as given in the sixth edition (1770) will be found 
in full in Appendix II. 

Owen’s list contains nearly a hundred towns and villages in 
Yorkshire, and most of them held more than one fair: Skipton-in-. 
Craven had ten and Pontefract nine. In all parts of the county 
horses, horned cattle and sheep figure most frequently. Millinery 
is named at Askrigg, Bedale and Hedon; toys at Bridlington, 
Hull, Wakefield and Gargrave; boots and shoes at Egton and 
Seamer; and the October fair at Barnsley offered swine, cheese 
and goosepies. On the whole such a list is of too general a character 
to be really valuable. It misses the local products that distin- 
guish one fair from another, though a hog fair at Bradford and 
line or flax fairs at Selby and Sherburn are recorded. The 
products of handicrafts, in wood, metal, bone, pottery, leather, 
and textiles, would be adjuncts at most fairs. Pedlary, mercery, 
hardware, cover them more or less. Pewter, brass and tin at 
Bedale, Grinton and Reeth reflect the lead-mining of the dales, 
but the knives of Sheffield and the sickles and scythes to be seen 
at every fair are left to the imagination. 

Owen’s Book of Fairs provides a means of comparing the dates 
of fairs after 1752 with those authorized by their charters, many 
of which are given in Appendix I. Almost any selection will show 
the strong preference in Yorkshire for the old style of reckoning. 
The eleven days were retained and the fair held about twelve days 
later according to the new calendar. 

Thus the two ancient fairs at Doncaster, kept at the festivals 
of St. James the Apostle (July 24-26) and the Annunciation 
(March 24-26), were moved to August 5 and April 5. Two newer 
ones, granted by James II for Candlemas (February 2) and 


1W. Hargrove: History of York, p. 437. 
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November 15, were moved to February 14 and November 26, 
but sometime in the nineteenth century they went back to their 
original dates. At Wakefield the summer fair around June 24 
(St. John the Baptist) was held on July 4-5; and the winter fair 
of All Saints (November 1) on November 11-12. Similarly Bedale 
moved its midsummer fair to July 5-6; but at Halifax it continues 
to be held on June 24. The association with the patronal festival 
was too strong to be broken. It was always the town’s fair— 
never granted to any one. 

The Michaelmas fairs held at Barnsley and Bedale were 
observed at old Michaelmas. Those kept at the Nativity V.M. 
(September 8), Masham and Gisburn, changed to September 18. 
The Maudlin fair at Whitgift (Mary Magdalen, July 22) was not 
_ altered, but Otley moved it to August Ist. The fairs at Seamer, 
Kilham and Hornsea were all held about twelve days later. 

The two fairs at Woodkirk were kept on August 15 (Assump- 
tion), and September 8 (Nativity V.M.). A change of ownership 
after the dissolution brought a change of name to Lee Fair; and 
since 1752 ‘the former and the latter Lee’ have been held nine 
days later, on August 24 and September 17. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


To understand in any degree the course of trade in fairs and 
markets during the next half century it is necessary to stand 
back and take a rapid survey of the industrial changes that were 
transforming the economic and social life of the West Riding, or 
a large part of it. The industry was not new and the transformation 
neither began nor ended with, say, the reign of George III (1760- 
1820). But the developments within it were so numerous and so 
distinctive as to compel a consideration of them in so far as they 
reacted upon fair and market. 

Even in 1725 Defoe regarded the anemia area of the West 
Riding as complimentary to the agricultural districts; the “ large, 
populous, manufacturing towns,” he wrote, “ must necessarily 
have their provisions from other parts of the country.’ Their 
corn came up out of Lincoln, Nottingham and the East Riding, 
their black cattle and horses from the North Riding, their sheep 
and mutton from adjacent counties. He commented particularly 
on two features at Halifax. The multitude of people buying 
provisions on market day—‘“so great is the confluence... . 
that except Leeds and Wakefield, nothing in all the north part of 
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‘England can come near it.’ Again in September and October 
the markets “‘ are thronged with black cattle,’ bought by the 
clothiers for the winter supply of beef, ‘‘ which they kill and salt, 
and hang up in the smoke to dry.” 

The changes that distinguish this region of south-west York- 
shire between 1750 and 1800 may be summarized as— 


1. A continuous and rapid growth of population accompanying 
an expansion of industry. This growth was not confined to 
towns—in almost every township the population by the end of 
the century was to be reckoned in thousands instead of the 
hundreds in an agricultural village. The aggregate by far exceeded 
the comparatively stationary population of the other ridings. 

2. Improvements in transport—both turnpike roads and 
canals—were initiated in the region and undertaken on a scale 
only to be matched in South Lancashire—at least in the North 
of England. 

The consequence was that, though transit was not appreciably 
quicker, transport was considerably easier; new routes were 
accessible, commodities in bulk could be carried economically 
longer distances, either by waggon or canal-boat. By the latter, 
bulky or heavy commodities, such as corn, could be brought into 
the West Riding; wool, yarn and cloth could be sent by the 
producer either to manufacturer or market. Cattle and sheep 
still travelled afoot, and as little as possible on turnpike roads. 

3. The last quarter of the century brought the parliamentary 
enclosure of such common fields as survived, and great areas of 
‘commons,’ mainly in the West Riding equivalent to hill pasture 
and moorland. Some of the latter was quite useless to further 
the purpose of enclosure—an increase in the production of corn, 
commensurate with the growing industrial population of the 
country. But the enclosure or ‘ disafforestation’ of Knares- 
borough Forest had an immediate beneficial effect upon the corn 
markets of the West Riding. 





EFFECTS ON MARKETS 


Towards the end of the century it is possible to observe that 
these causes were operating to produce changes in the relative 
importance of fair and market in this populous district. The 
seasonal fairs elsewhere still served their purpose as marts for 
the sale of live-stock, but meanwhile improved agriculture, 
especially roots, had overcome the difficulty of winter keep, and 
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the autumnal sales of fat-stock had ceased to be a necessity. 
Both the demand and the supply of fresh meat now existed all the 
year round. Consequently cattle and sheep ready for the butcher 
came to the weekly market and the fortnightly fair, both in 
populous towns and in country towns in the adjacent grazing 
districts. These fortnightly fairs might be ancient in origin or 
simply a development of the weekly market. 

The towns which owned the rights of fair and market in this 
respect held a decided advantage: they could meet the changed 
circumstances. They could, in the first place, provide a separate 
cattle market fitted with pens and so abate the nuisance of cattle 
and sheep standing in the widest street every market day. Wake- 
field, for example, equipped a cattle market in 1765, and for 
almost a century it continued to be used fortnightly. No doubt 
it injured the long-established fortnightly fairs at Adwalton, a 
few miles away; but inevitably a town was a more convenient 
centre.! | 

Doncaster showed wisdom in another direction. In 1792 the 
corporation abolished “‘ the tolls of horses, beasts, sheep, and other 
cattle, all small tolls for waggons .... and all other sort of goods 
.... brought to the fairs and markets .. . . except the toll of 
wool.’ About the same date the corporation of Leeds also 
abolished ‘“‘ the tolls and customs of all fairs and markets held in 
the town,” the right to which it had acquired about the middle 
of the previous century. 

There are some valuable facts about individual markets, and 
of the sources from which they drew their supplies, to be gathered 
from contemporary authors. J. Aikin, writing on a large industrial 
region around Manchester in 1795, was assisted by well-informed 
correspondents in Yorkshire. One of them reported of Leeds: 
The markets of Leeds are well supplied with all kind of provisions, 
partly from the neighbouring district to the east, and partly from 
a distance up the Aire. The whole country from Leeds westward 
into Lancashire does not produce grain or feed cattle sufficient 
to supply one-fifth of the inhabitants. 

Of the Thursday and Friday markets at Wakefield a corre- 
spondent wrote: ‘““A great deal of business is done at them, 
particularly in the sale of wool, which is sent from all parts of 
England to factors in this place.’”’ But more about them is told 
by an observant contributor writing from Huddersfield. 


1J. W. Walker: Wakefield, p. 425. 
2,W, Sheardown; Marts and Markets at Doncaster, p. 8, 
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Huddersfield.—The fat cattle and sheep are brought out of | 
Lincolnshire and the neighbouring counties, and generally bought 
at the fortnight fairs at Wakefield, which supply much of the 
western part of Yorkshire and the adjacent parts of Lancashire. 
A moderate quantity of corn is brought to the market by the 
farmers round, and a larger quantity is brought by water [canal] 
from the more southern counties, much of which is carried forward 
into Lancashire.! 


The reports on the agriculture of the English counties were 
appearing at this time. A sentence from the one on the East 
Riding (1794) may be quoted first. 

The sheep on the Wolds are bought in great quantities to be 
fatted with turnips in the manufacturing parts of the West 


Riding, where large mutton is preferred on account of the great 
number of persons frequently in a family.” 


The cattle bred throughout the Riding were the short-horned 
‘ Holderness breed,’ of mighty bulk and good milkers, but not 
suited to the Pennine hills. The East Riding also bred the best 
road and coach horses in England—anything from the- largest 
coach to the smallest saddle horse was to be found at its fairs. 


CORN MARKETS 


The Report on the West Riding written by Robert Brown, 
a Scots farmer, did not appear until 1799, though Brown’s Journal 
(in the Appendix) was written in 1793. A list of fairs appears 
to be based on Owen’s, but it is followed by a single comment 
of considerable value on the corn market at Knaresborough: 

A very considerable corn market is held at Knaresborough, 
where dealers from the western parts of the Riding attend . 
A great part of this is resold at Skipton market in Craven, and 
carried still farther westward, where corn is scarce, and gives 


employment to a number of people who are concert in this 
traffic.® 


This had only come to pass since the Forest of Knaresborough 
was enclosed in 1779 and the old hill road to Skipton by Bolton 
Bridge turnpiked about the same time. What was then con- 
sidered ‘easy communication’ between Skipton and Knares- 
borough tapped not only the new arable land of the Forest but 


1J. Aikin: Description of the Country from thirty to forty miles round 
Manchester, pp. 574, 579, 553. 


21. Leatham: General View of the Agriculture of the East Riding, p. 52. 


3 R. Brown: General View of the Agriculture of the West Riding, pp. 157-8, 
222; App. 10. 
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the corn grown in the Vale of York. The effect was extra- 
ordinary. As a Knaresborough correspondent told Brown— 
“though scarce a single cart was before seen in the market of 
Skipton, not less than 200 are weekly attendant on that market 
at present.” 

When Brown arrived at Skipton he probably did not see the 
market, but he discovered another fact about it. ‘“‘ Corn brought 
here from Richmond in the North Riding.’ That involved a 
longer and more arduous journey of some thirty-six miles by 
Coverdale and Wharfedale, to find a market. 

But the market must be in touch with the consumer if the 
demand is to balance the supply. Skipton was a centre for dis- 
tribution rather than a consumer. It had roads westwards into 
. industrial Lancashire; and another factor had come into play with 
the construction of the first section of the Leeds and Liverpool 
canal. By 1774 there was cheap water carriage from Skipton to 
Bradford, by 1777 to Leeds, and a little later to Burnley. Its 
promoters anticipated a traffic in corn and lime from Skipton to 
Bradford and of coal, iron and wool into Skipton, and they were 
justified by the results. A recent economic study of Skipton 
states: ‘‘ Market tolls show a tenfold increase in the Skipton corn 
market within the five years that saw the completion of the canal 
to Bradford and the new Trust road to Knaresborough.’”! 


CRAVEN CATTLE 


The limestone hills of Craven have always provided rich pasture 
and grazing grounds for cattle and sheep, which were to be seen 
at all the fairs in the district and filled the High-street of Skipton 
every market day. But ‘ horned cattle’ were not the same breed 
all over the county, or even in the same market. In the eighteenth 
century. Yorkshire raised two distinct breeds—the Holderness in 
the east and the Craven in the west (short-horned and _ long- 
horned respectively)—which provided all the milch cows of the 
dairy farms as well as oxen for the plough, so far as these were 
still in use. Scientific breeding was only just beginning further 
south; and meanwhile the graziers who wished to provide bullocks 
and fat stock for the butcher looked elsewhere for a more suitable 
breed. They went to Scotland, and possibly all through the 
century drovers brought ‘black Scotch cattle’ in increasing 
numbers to the fairs of Yorkshire and the North of England. 


1A. and S. E. Raistrick: Skipton—-A Study in Site Value (1930), p. 8. 
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Thence, on the evidence of Defoe already quoted, some went 
southwards to London. 

In this comparatively new trade Craven had a considerable 
share, and Robert Brown shows that it was then to some extent 
ousting the older stock-raising of the district. The distinction is 
important, for the whole of the industrial West Riding looked to 
Craven and Skipton for its supplies of cattle, both for milk and 
beef. Brown’s remarks make the distinction quite clear. 

The long horned or Craven breed .... are both bred and fed 
in the western parts, and also brought from the neighbouring 
county of Lancashire. The cattle of the Craven breed have been 
long famous over the whole island, and we had an opportunity, 
at Settle fair, to see a fine show of that sort. 

He considered them better fitted to the climate of the hills 
than the Holderness breed, though not yielding as much milk. 
Elsewhere he mentions that Craven cows were sold at the fort- 
nightly spring fairs at Adwalton by jobbers. 

Robert Brown continues, in his chapter on Live-stock: 

Besides these, there are immense numbers of Scotch cattle 
brought into the country, which after being fed for one year, and 
sometimes two, are sold to the butcher. Beef of this kind always 
sells -higher in the market than that of the native breed; and 
from the extent of population, there is a constant demand for all 
that can be fed. 

He evidently saw these ‘ Scots cattle’ out on the hills around 
Malham Tarn, as he journeyed by the old road from Grassington 
to Settle in October. A letter from a gentleman at Skipton suggests 
that since the introduction of Scotch cattle and grazing into the 
country—some forty years earlier—the long-horned breed had 
been neglected.’ 

By good fortune the story of the beginenmeee of this traffic in 
Highland cattle—at least in Craven—is told incidentally in a 
footnote that a Malham man appended to his description of the 
scenery around Malham Tarn. The limestone pasture to the east 
of the tarn, called the Great Close, 732 acres in extent, was, he 
wrote in 1786, “for many years rented by M" Birtwhistle of 
Skipton, the celebrated Craven Grazier, and on which you might 
frequently see 5,000 head of Scotch cattle at one time.”’ As soon 
as they had recovered from the effects of the long journey a fair 
was held and the cattle sold in lots, as they were rounded up, 
either per lot or per head. 


1 Agriculture of the West Riding, pp. 178-9, 185; App. 5, 7, 50, 
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As soon as these were disposed of, a fresh Drove succeeded, 
and besides Sheep and Horses frequently in great numbers, M* 
Birtwhistle has had twenty thousand head of Cattle on this field 
in one summer; every Herd enticed from their native soil and 
ushered into this fragrant Pasture by the Pipe of an Highland 
Orpheus. 

After this picturesque touch the author proceeds to relate how 
and when Birtwhistle began buying Highland cattle. 

M’ Birtwhistle has the merit of being the first who traversed 
the Hebrides and the Isles and Counties in the North of Scotland 

.. in 1745, beginning a Commerce which by a gradual increase 
ever since seems in some measure to have checked the ancient 
mode of breeding Long Horned Craven Cattle, which were formerly 
held in the highest estimation... . 

Besides M? Birtwhistle, who has had 10,000 head on the road 
from Scotland at one time, there are now several other Graziers 
who go to the Highlands on the same business, and vast quantities 
indeed are fed in every part of Craven for the markets in the 
populous towns both in Yorkshire and Lancashire. To say the 
truth, when fattened on these rich old pastures, there is no beef 
equal to them in fineness either of grain or flavour. 


MORE CORN MARKETS 


Wakefield, Knaresborough and Skipton were by no means the 
only corn-markets that rose rapidly in importance in the later 
years of the eighteenth century. Leeds, like Wakefield, was a 
convenient centre within the consuming area and at both the 
markets were created by the Aire and Calder Navigation. Don- 

caster was mid-way between that area and the arable farms of 
the lowlands. In 1679 a new cross was built in the market-place 
that came to be called the Wheat Cross, because the corn brought 
by pack-horse was pitched on the flags around it. A century 
later the corporation erected “an ornamental wall” to define 
and enclose the corn-market; and that primitive provision sufficed 
the rapidly expanding trade for many years. The corporation 
owned the manorial corn-mills close at hand, and there the corn 
was delivered in bulk after purchase by sample in the market.? 

But it was the new waterways that stimulated the flow of 
corn into the populous West Riding from markets in the corn- 
growing East and North Ridings, by routes that were then novel 
and are now often obsolete and forgotten. Conditions had not 


1T. Hartley: Natural Curiosities in. the Environs of Malham in Craven, 
pp. 47-49. 


2 E. Miller: Doncaster, p. 184. W. Sheardown: Doncaster Markets, p. 438. 
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changed when Edward Baines published his Directory in 1822, 
so that it reflects a state of trade that appeared stabilized, and 
vet it crumbled away long before the end of the nineteenth century. 

A few extracts will show the vigour of these local markets 
as they were at the end of the eighteenth century. South Cave 
on the Humber then had a market every Monday “at which a 
great quantity of corn is sold, and sent by the Humber and its 
branches to Leeds, Wakefield, and the other populous towns of 
the West Riding, in vessels which bring back coals, lime, flags, 
and freestone.”’ 

At Market Weighton the market on Wednesday is extremely 
well attended. This is also a great corn market, where some 
thousands of quarters are weekly disposed of by sample. The 


trade of this town and neighbourhood is considerably increased 
by means of a navigable canal to the Humber. 


Though Little Driffield had its four ancient fairs, Great 
Driffield possessed neither fair nor market by charter. It was a 
village at the foot of the Wolds, and Kilham on the Woldgate 
into Bridlington was the market town. But in 1772 the River 
Hull was made navigable into Driffield, and from that time 
Kilham decayed and Great Driffield took its place.t Baines was 
able to say in 1822: | 

The corn trade at Driffield has, during the last half century, 
greatly increased, partly from the central situation of the place, 
and partly from the facilities which water carriage affords for its 
transit, both to the London market, and the markets of the 
populous districts of the West Riding.’ 


All these contemporary illustrations are evidence that markets 
and fairs continued to be vital parts of the economic machinery 
in Georgian England. They were the distributive centres for the 
produce of an agricultural country that was still able to feed its 
industrial districts and commercial towns. 


STATUTE FAIRS 


The statute by which these came into existence was the 
Elizabethan Statute of Apprentices (1563) designed to regulate 
the labour-market. Under its provisions agricultural labourers 
and maid-servants were to be engaged annually at a prescribed 
place and day and in accordance with the provisions of the Act. 

1F. Ross: History of Driffield, pp. 98-94, 100-101. 


2d. Baines: Directory and Gazetteer of the Co.of York., 11, EF ast and North 
Ridings, pp. 186, 365, 193. 
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These ‘ birings,’ often called in Yorkshire and elsewhere in the 
North ‘ stattis’ or ‘ statties,’ were held at most market-towns 
and usually just before Martinmas. Naturally they came to 
resemble fairs in some respects because the gatherings of masters 
and servants brought a good many people into the market-place 
or other convenient space for a whole day. Servants, living-in, 
came with their year’s wages in their pockets, and prepared to 
have a few days holiday before moving to a new farm. This 
was their annual opportunity of buying what they needed them- 
selves; and the ‘ godspenny,’ or ‘ hiring-penny’ provided the 
means for that lively fellowship with men and maidens which can 
only find full expression in the gaiety of a crowd on holiday. So 
Martinmas Hirings anywhere in Yorkshire showed most of the 
elements of a fair. In some towns, as Wakefield and Leeds, they 
even coincided with the autumn or winter fair. 

The legal procedure, as described by Henry Best of Elmswell 
in the seventeenth century, began with the high constable calling 
upon the petty constables, about a fortnight before Martinmas, 
to bring him “a bill of the names of all the masters and servants 
within their constableries.”’ At the same time he gave notice 
that he would sit at such a place on such a day, naming two or 
three ‘sittings or statute-days’ in his division. Best mentions 
two sittings at Kirkburn ‘this year’; always one at Kilham the 
morrow after All Saints’ day, and usually one at Sledmere a few 
days later. These sittings no doubt were held at the inn: mean- 
while the servants, men and women, stood about ‘ cladde in their 
best apparrell’ in the churchyard or the market square. 

The constable ascertained from each master in turn which 
servants on the bill he wished to retain: the wages for each 
allowed by the statute were then decided and the master charged 
a penny a head, to be collected by the petty constable. Each 
servant ‘set at liberty’ was given a ‘ticket’ for which he paid 
two pence. He was then free to engage with another master who 
might repay him the two pence, if he chose. But custom required 
him to give a ‘ godspenny ’ to clinch the engagement, and it was 
usually a shilling or half-a-crown. Wages might include some 
payment in kind, such as a pair of boots; and the shepherd might 
winter as many as twenty ewes of his own with his master’s 
flock. 

The servants spent the whole day, from early morning till 
dusk, standing about, gossiping with one another and hoping to 
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be called on one side for an interview with any master who was 
in search of a likely man or maid. The cautious Best advises 
what questions to put to one, and then to seek out the old master, 
if he was in the town, to find out whether the lad be true and 
trusty, a gentle and quiet fellow, or addicted to company-keeping. 
“In hyringe of mayde servants you are to make choice of such 
as are good milkers, and to have a care of such as are of a sluggish 
and sleepie disposition, for dainger of fire.’”’ Sometimes, he says, 
servants would ask, besides their wages, ‘“‘ to have an olde suite, 
a payre of breeches, an olde hatte, or a payre of shoes; and mayde 
servants to have an apron, smocke, or both.” 

In any agricultural district the statute fair was a useful 
institution, for by it the young generation found employment on 
the land and in the farm. There is very little difference between 
the picture of it drawn by Best in the seventeenth century and 
that sketched in the dialect poems or ballads of the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Wages had risen, but the qualifications asked 
were much the same and depended on age and experience. Best 
said a maid was asked if she could wash, milk, brew and bake: 
that she could “‘sweepe the howse and wash the dishes ” was 
taken as a matter of course. A man or lad, apart from the shep- 
herd, could do more or less of the same jobs, according to his 
age. Though Best carefully grades his own servants according to 
their skill, he quotes a jingle, even then current, as a sample of a 
man’s reply: 

I can sowe, I can mowe, 

And I can stacke; 

And I can doe my master too, 
When my master turnes his backe.! 


Two centuries later a broadside ballad on “ The Hirings, 
Otley Statute Fair,” apparently gives the same pert answer, though 
the editor considers it too rude to be printed. 


Come lads and. lasses of renown, 

Let’s haste away to Otley town 

The Wild Beast shows then will be there 

The place will be just like a fair 

Pray what can you do? the master he cries, 

I can bake, I can brew, I can make apple-pies, 

I can milk, I can churn, I can keep the house clean, 
And do another thing too—you may know what I mean. 


1 Farming Book, pp. 132-136. 
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By the crow of the cock from my bed I can rise; 
With my pail in my hand, likewise my cow-ties, 
And over the meadows I trip it along, 

A-milking my cows and singing my song. 


That is the Yorkshire milkmaid—even if then somewhat 
traditional. She asks ten pounds a year, and euquires about her 
future mistress. 


So Sukey is hired, her god’s-money she’s got; 
She looks for her Jonny to give him a pot. 

ok x x * 
Now there’s Jonny and Bobby and Benjamin too, 
With their new fustian dress and leggings too; 
They come flocking to Otley with whip in hand, 
And along with the rest for hire they stand. 


Now up comes a bold farmer and says unto you, 

Well, Jack, my brave fellow, pray what can you do? 
I.can reap, I can sow, I can plough, I can mow, 

And can whistle such tunes as will make all things grow. 


Besides I can harrow, can roll, and can stook, 
As good hand at shearing as e’er took a hook; 
I can make your hay, I can build your stack, 
And [can do you too, behind your] back. 


He also asks ten pounds, and receiving a crown for god’s- 
money, he goes off with Sukey to the play in one of the booths.! 

This ballad, probably widely known in various forms, is a 
very genuine description of an event that almost ranked as a 
festival in the country calendar. In Yorkshire the ‘stattis’ or 
Martinmas hirings retained their vitality and usefulness to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Though their importance 
declined rapidly after 1870 they are not even yet extinct. The 
latest description of Yorkshire shows that Martinmas Hirings 
at Driffield still attract farm lads in search of a new master, to 
take his ‘ fast-penny,’ and to spend their wages on clothes and 
pleasure.” 

Inevitably, in the industrial towns of the West Riding the 
Statute Fair deteriorated rapidly, as it ceased to serve a useful 
purpose, and became a nuisance before it was abolished. The 


1 J. Horsfall Turner, Yorkshive Anthology: Songs and Ballads, pp. 173- 
174. ‘ Shearing,’ 7.e. reaping corn with a hook or sickle. 


* Ella Pontefract and Marie Hartley: Yorkshire Tour (1939), pp. 66-67. 
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rough cutler-lads of Sheffield, even in the eighteenth century, 
looked upon the gathering of simple country men in the streets 
of the town on October 18th as a rare opportunity for indulging 
in coarse horse-play at their expense.t Rather than endure it the 
country people took the risk of unemployment and stayed away. 
There is a more restrained picture of the last days of the “ stattis ’ 
in Leeds in 1862: 


They are held on the 9th day of November in each year, 
being the last day of the winter fair. The attendance of servants 
for the purpose of being hired—in the main country girls—is 
numerous. They range themselves on either side down the principal 
street (Briggate), and are there inspected and questioned by those 
who are in quest of servants. The great bulk are engaged by 
publicans, to whom decent town servants are at a discount. It 
is for this reason only that we are inclined to regard this ancient 
custom as now a source of much evil. When hired, a ‘ God’s penny ’ 
is offered, and taken by the servant, as a mutual pledge of en- | 
gagement.” 


It is a great contrast to the vigour of Otley ‘ stattis ’ about the 
same time—and the end came about 1875. 


1R. E. Leader: Sheffield in the Eighteenth Century, p. 42. 
2C. C. Robinson: The Dialect of Leeds, pp. 420-421. 
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Grants of Yorkshire Fairs and Markets in the 
Calendar of Charter Rolls 


Explanation.—Place-names are given in their modern form, followed by the 


Y ear 
1227 


1227 


1227 


1227 
1232 


1239 


1240 


1245 


Riding and occasionally the parish or other aid to identification. 


The 


form of the name in the grant is added in round brackets if the difference 


is considerable. 


Names now lost are printed in italics. 


The abbreviations V.F’.M., singly or together, are used for the Vigil, Feast 
and Morrow of the specified saint’s-day; and V.M. for Virgin Mary. 


Place 


Walshford, par. of 
Ribston W.R. 


Selby W.R. 


Otley W.R. 
(Ottele) 


Sherburn W.R. 
(Sireburn) 


Kilhain E.R. 
(Killum) 


Whitgift E.R. 


Otley 
(See above 1227) 


Sherburn 
(See above 1227) 


Brough E.R. 
(Burgh on Humber) 


Richmond N.R. 


Bowes N.R. 


Kt 


Grantee 


Brethren of the 
Temple 


Brian de Insula & 
Grace his wife 


Walter, Archbishop 
of York 


Walter, Archbishop 
Ole york 


Church of St. Mary 
of Rouen, and Dean 
and Chapter 


Robert, Abbot of St. 
Mary’s, York 


“Walter, Archbishop 


Gio OF ks 


Walter, Archbishop 
of York 


Walter, Archbishop 
of York 


Peter of Savoy 


Peter of Savoy 


Appointed Days 


Fair on V.F. of St. John the 
Baptist and two days following 
(June 23-26) 

Weekly market on Tuesday 


Fair on F.M. of St. Margaret 
(July 20-21) 
Weekly market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F. of St. Mary 
Magdalen (July 21-22) 
Market on Monday 


Fair on V.F. of Exaltation of 
the Cross (Sept. 13-14) 
Market on Friday 


Fair on V.F. of St. Laurence 
(August 9-10) 
Market on Tuesday 


Fair on V.F. of St. Mary 
Magdalen (July 21-22) 
Market on Thursday 


Fair on V.I. of St. Mary 
Magdalen (July 21-22) 
Market on Monday 


Fair on V.F. of Exaltation of 
the Cross (Sept. 13-14) 
Market on Friday 


Fair on V.F. of St. Matthew 
(Sept. 20-21) 
Market on Thursday 


All previously granted liberties 
of the honour 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. Martin 
(Nov. 10-12) 
Market on Tuesday 
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Year 
1245 


1246 


1253 - 
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Place 
Pocklington E.R. 


Barton-le-Street 


Settle W.R. 
(Setel) 


Barnsley W.R. 
(Bernesleya) 


Aberford W.R. 
Sedbergh W.R 


Bedale N.R. 


Rtavenserodd E.R. 
(Raveneserot) 


Masham N.R. 
Warter E.R. 
Heslerton E.R. 
Hovingham N.R. 


Emley, near 
Wakefield W.R. 


Scampston E.R. 
(Scameston) 


Driffield, Little 
Fitts 


Ilkley W.R. 
(Illecley) 


Kildale N.R. 


Great Ayton N.R. 


(Aton) 


Grantee 


William de Fortibus, 


Count of Aumale 
Richard de Grey 


Henry de Percy, son 
of Richard de Percy 


Prior & Convent of 


Pontefract 


Richard de Gram- 


mayr 


Alice de Staveley 


Alan, son of Brian 


William de Fortibus, 


Count of Aumdale 


John de Wauton 


Prior & Convent of 


Warter 


Thomas, son of Hugh 


de Heslerton 


Roger de Mowbray 


William de 
Wudehalle 


= 


William de Latimer 


Roger de Turkilby 
Peter de Percy. 
William de Percy 


Robert de Stute- 
ville 


Appointed Days 
Fair on V.F. of St. Margaret & 
two days following (July 19-22) 
Fair on V.F.M. of St. Laurence 


(August 9-11) 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. pak erce 
(August 9-11) 
Market on Tuesday 


Fair on V.F. of St. Michael and 


-two days foll. (Sept. 28-Oct. 1) 


Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. Richerius 
(April 25-27) 

Market on Wednesday 

Fair on V.F.M. of Nativity 
V.M. (Sept. 7-9) 

Market on Tuesday 

Fair on V.F.M. of the Ascension 
Market on Tuesday 


Fair for fifteen days from V. of 
Nativity V.M. (Sept. 7-22) 
Market on Thursday 

Fair on V.F.M. of the Assump- 
tion (August 14-16) 

Market on Friday 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. James 
(July 24-26) 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of All Saints 
(Oct. 31—Nov. 2) 
Market on Friday 


Fair on V.F.M. of the Assump- 
tion (August 14-16) 
Market on Thursday 


Fair on V.F. of Invention of the 
Cross and three days foll. 

(May 2-6) 

Market on Thursday 

Fair on V.F. of St. Margaret & 
two days foll. (July 19-22) 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. Laurence 
(August 9-11) 

Market on Wednesday 

Fair on V.F.M. of St. Luke & 
five days foll. (Oct. 17-23) 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. James 
(July 24-26) 

Market on Friday 

Fair on V.F.M. of St. Andrew 
(Nov. 29-—Dec. 1) 

Market on Monday 


1257 


1260 
1265 
1265 
1269 
1270 
RT 
1272 
“1272 


1272 


GRANTS IN CALENDAR OF CHARTER ROLLS 


Place 


Burton Agnes E.R, 


(Anneysburton) 


_ Lund on the 


Wolds E.R. 
(Lunt) 


Thwing E.R. 
(Tuenge) 


Coatham N.ER. 
(Cotum) 


Tanshelf, par. of 


Pontefract W.R. 


Stonegrave N.R. 
(Stayngrue) 


Kilvington N.R. 
Wakefield W.R. 


Adlingfleet, near 
Goole W.R. 


Gisburn W.R._ 
(Gyseburn) 


Brignall N.R. 
(Brigenhal) 


Cliffe, par. of 
Manfield N.R. 
Whorlton N.R. 
Leven E.R. 
Tadcaster W.R. 
Hedon E.R. 


Skipsea E.R. 


Pocklington 
(See above 1245) 


Grantee 


‘Roger de Merlay 


Marmaduke de 
Twenge 


Marmaduke de 
Twenge 


Marmaduke de 
Twenge 


Edmund de Lacy 


Simon de Stayngrue 


Geoffrey de 
Uppesale 


John de Warrenne 


John de Eyvill 


Abbot and monks of 


Sallay 


William Charles 


William Charles 


John de Menyll 


John de Chishull, 


Provost of Beverley 


Henry de Percy 
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Appointed Days 


Fair on V.F. of St. Martin & 
six days foll. (Nov. 10-17) 
Market on Tuesday 

Fair on V.F.M. of All Saints | - 


(Oct. 31-Nov. 1) 
Market on Thursday 


Fair on V.F.M. of Translation 
of St. Thomas (July 6-8) 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. Laurence 
(August 9-11) 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of Holy Trinity 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of Holy Trinity 
Market on Monday 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. James 
(July 24-26) 

Market on Friday 

Fair on V.F.M. of St. John the 
Baptist (June 23-25) 

Fair on V.F. of Exaltation of 
the Cross & six days foll. 
(Sept. 13-20) 

Market on Friday 

Fair on V.F.M. of Nativity V.M. 
(Sept. 7-9) 

Market on Monday 

Fair on V.F.M. of Nativity V.M. 
(Sept. 7-9) 

Market on Thursday 
Fair on V.F.M. of St. Edmund 
(Nov. 19-21) 

Market on Tuesday 
Fair on V.F.M. of Exaltation of 
the Cross (Sept. 13~15) 
Market on Tuesday 

Fair on V.F.M. of SS. Simon & 
Jude (Oct. 27-29) 

A weekly market 

Fair on V.F. of Assumption & 


two days foll. (August 14-17) 
Market on Tuesday 


Edmund, Earlof Lan- Fair on V.F.M. of St. Augustine 
caster (the King’s son) the Bishop and five days foll. 


and Avelina his wife 


Edmund, Earl of Lan- Market on Wednesday 


caster (the King’s son) 
and Avelina his wife 


Edmund, EarlofLan- Fair on V.F.M. of All Saints 
caster (the King’s son) & five days foll. (Oct. 31—Nov. 6) 


and Avelina his wife 
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Year 


1281 


1282 


1286 


1289 


1290 


1291 


1291 


1291 


1291 


1292 


1292 


1292 


1294 


YORKSHIRE FAIRS AND MARKETS 


Place 
Richmond N.R. 


see upon-Hull Abbot & Convent 
E.R 


(Wyk upon le Hul) 


Grassington W.R. 
(Gersington) 


Thornton-le-Dale 


(Thornton by 
Pickering) 


Newton-upon-Ouse 
NU 


Brandesburton E.R, 


Braithwell, near 
Rotherham W.R. 
(Braythwell) 


Penisale in Langsett, Elias de Midehope 


Grantee 


John of Britanny, 
Earl of Richmond 


of Meaux 


Robert de Plumpton 


John de Eston 


Master & Brethren 
of Hospital of St. 


Leonard, York 


Herbert de St. 


Quentin 


Elias de Hawville 


par. of Penistone W.R. 


(Peningesale) 
Pickering N.R. 


Easingwold N.R. 


Tollerton, par. of 
Alne N.R. 


South Cave E.R. 


Lund-on-the- Wolds 
HAM BS 
(See above 1257) 


Thwing E.R. 


Coatham N.R. 
(Cotum) 
(See above 1257) 


Pontefract W.R. 


Edmund, Earl of 


Lancaster (the 
King’s brother) 


Edmund, Earl of 


Lancaster (the 
King’s brother) 


Bevis de Clare, 
Treasurer of 


St. Peter’s, York 


Master & Brethren 
of the Temple in 


England 


Marmaduke de 
Thwing 


Marmaduke de 
Thwing 


Marmaduke de 
Thwing 


Henry de Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln 


Appointed Days 


Fair on V.F.M. of Exaltation 
of the Cross & following day 
(Sept. 13-16) 


Fair on V.F.M. of Holy Trinity. 
and twelve days foll. 
Market on Thursday 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. Michael 
(Sept. 28-30) 
Market on Friday 


Fair on V.F.M. of Holy Trinity 
Fair on V.F.M. of All Saints 
(Oct. 31—Nov. 2) 

Market on Tuesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of Nativity of St. 
John the Baptist (June 23-25) 
Fair on V.F.M. of All Saints 
(Oct. 31-Nov. 2) 

Market on Tuesday 


Faiz on V.F.M. of Invention of 
the Holy Cross (May 2-4) 
Market on Thursday 


Fair on V.F. of St. Margaret & 
six days foll. (July 19-26) 
Market on Tuesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. Barnabas 
(June 10-12) 
Market on Tuesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of Nativity V.M. 
(Sept. 7-9) 

Fair on V.F.M. of Exaltation of 
the Cross (Sept. 13-15) 


Fair on V.F. of Nativity V.M. 
(Sept. 7-8) 


Fair on V.F.M. of the Assumption 
(August 14-16) 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F. of Holy Trinity & 
two days foll. 
Market on Monday 


Fair on V.F.M. of All Saints 
(Oct. 31—Nov. 2) 
Market on Thursday 


Fair on V.F.M. of Translation of 
St. Thomas the Martyr (July 6-8) 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. Laurence 
(August 9-11) 

Market on Wednesday 

Fair on V.F. of Palm Sunday & 


three days foll. 
Market on Wednesday 


Year 
1294 


1294 
1294 
1294 
1294 


1296 


1299 


1299 


1299 


1299 


1299 


1300 


1300 


1301 


1301 
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Place 


Campsall W.R. 
(Camsale) 


Slaidburn W.R. 
(Slaghteburne) 


Almondbury W.R. 


(Almanbury) 
Hemingborough 
ER. 

Duffield [North] 
ERY 

Sheffield W.R. 


Croft (NR. 


Kingston-upon-Hull 


(See above 1279) 


Ravenserodd 
(See above 1251) 


Carnaby E.R. 
(Kernetteby) 


Pocklington 
(See above 1272) 


Leeming, par. of 
Burneston, N.R. 
(Leaming by 
Eskelby) 


Thornton b 
Skipton W.R. 


Faxfleet, par. of 


South Cave E.R. 


Holme on Spalding 


Moor E.R. 


Grantee 


Henry de Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln 


Henry de Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln 


Henry de Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln 


Prior & Convent 
of Durham 


*Gerard Salvayn son 


of Sibyl Salvayn 


Thomas de Furnivall 


Henry le Scrop 


Burgesses of the 
Town 


Burgesses of the 
Town 


Fopert de-Percy 


Roger of 
Pocklington 


Walter de Langton, 
Bishop of Coventry 
& Lichfield (Master 
of Hospital of St. 


Leonard, York) 
Walter de Muncy 


Abbot & Convent of 
Thornton-on-Humber 


William le Constable 


Appointed Days 
Fair on V.F. of St. Mary Magda- 
len & two days foll. (July 21-24) 
Market on Thursday 


Fair on. V.if.) ofyota Peterr ad 
Vincula & two days following 
(July 31l—Aug. 3) 

Fair on V.F.M. of Assumption 
(August 14-16) 

Market on Thursday 


Fair on V.I*. of Assumption & 
six days foll. (August 14—21) 
Market on Thursday 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. Laurence 
(August 9-11) 

Market on Wednesday 

Fair on V.F.M. of Holy Trinity 
Market on Tuesday 


Fair on V,F. of St. ‘Peter ad 
Vincula (July 3l—Aug. 1) 
Market on Thursday 

Fair on day of St. Augustine 
after Easter & 29 days following 
(Aug. 26—-Sept. 24) 

Markets on Tuesday & Friday 
Fair on V.F. of Nativity V.M. 
& 28 days foll. (Sept. 7-Oct. 6) 
Markets on Tuesday & Saturday 


Fair on V.F. of Nativity of St. 
John the Baptist & four days 
following (June 23-28) 

Fair on V.F. of Decollation of 
st. John & four days following 
(Aug. 28-Sept. 2) 

Market on Thursday 


Fair on V.F. of Annunciation 
(March 24-25) 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of Nativity of 
St. John the Baptist (June 
23-25) 

Market on Friday 


Fair on V.F.M. of Translation 
of St. Thomas the Martyr & two 
days following (July 6-9) 
Market on Thursday 

Fair on V.F. of Exaltation of 
the Cross & two days following 
(Sept. 13-16) 

Market on Wednesday 

Fair on V.F.M. of Decollation of 
St. John the Baptist 

(August 28-30) 

Market on Wednesday 


* Previously granted by Henry III to Roger de Thurkelby, uncle of Sibyl Salveyn (Cal, Chart. Rolls, ii, 435), 
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Year 


1302 


1303 


1303 


1303 


1304 


1304 


1304 


1304 


1304 


1305 


1305 


1305 


1305 


1307 


1307 


YORKSHIRE FAIRS 


Place 


Osgodby, par. of 
Hemingborough 
E.R. 


Pocklington 
(See above 1299) 


Sledmere E.R. 


Sinnington N.R. 
(Syvelington) 


Coxwold N.R. 
(Cokewald) 


Heslerton 
(See above 1252) 


Lowthorpe E.R. 
(Louthorpe) 


Pannal W-R. 


Grantee 


Robert de Osgodby 


Henry de Percy 


Gerard Salveyn 


William le Latimer 


the younger 


Thomas de Coleville 


John de Heselerton 


John de Heselerton 


Henry de Percy 


(Panehale by Spofford) 


Wausford, par. of 
Nafferton E.R. 
(Wandesford) 
Carperby N.R: 
(Kerperby) 


Embsay W.R. 


Swinefleet, par. of 
Whitgift W.R 


Keighley W.R. 
(IXyghelay) 


*Burton-in-Lonsdale 
W.R. 


Kirkby Malzeard 
W.R. 
(KXyrkeby Malasart) 


Henry de Percy 


Gilbert de Wauton 


Prior and Canons 
of Bolton 


- Henry de Lacy, 


Earl of Lincoln - 


Henry de Kyghelay 


John de Moubray 


John de Moubray 


AND MARKETS 


Appointed Days 
Fair on V.F.M. of Nativity V.M. 
(Sept. 7-9) 
Market on Wednesday 
Fair on V.F. of. All Saints 
(Oct. 31—Nov. 1) 
Fair on V.F. of St. Margaret 
(July 19-20) 
Market on Saturday 
Fair on V.F. of St. Mary Magda- 
len (July 21—22) 
Market on Thursday 
Fair on V.F.M. of St. Martin in 
Winter (Nov. 10-12) 
Market on Monday 
Fair on V.F. of the Assumption 
(August 14-15) 
Market on Wednesday 


Market on Monday 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. Martin in 
Winter (Nov...10—12) 

Market on Friday 

Fair on V.F. of St. Michael 
(Sept. 28-29) 

Market on Tuesday 

Fair on V.F. of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen (July 21-22) 

Market on Thursday 

Fair on V.F-M. of St. James 
(July 24-26) 

Fair on V.F.M. of St. Andrew 
(Nov. 29-—Dec. 1) 

A weekly market 


Fair for three days before & on 
F.M. of St. Cuthbert in Autumn 


Sept. 146). : 


Fair on M. of Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross & three days foll. 


— (Sept. 15-18) 


Market on Thursday | 


Fair on V.F.M. of SS. Simon & 
Jude (Oct. 27-29) 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on Whitsunday & two days 


~ following 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. James 
Apostle (July 24-26) 
Market on Monday 


Fair on V.F.M. of N ativity V.M. 
(Sept. 7-9) 

Fair on V.F.M. of St. Michaei 
(Sept. 28-30) 

Market on Monday 


* Cancelled because repeated, later in the year, together with the following entry of Kirkby Malzeard.. 


Year 
1307 


1307 


1307 
1307 


1307 


1307 
1307 


1309 


1310 


1310 
1310 


1310 


1310 


1310 


1311 


1311 
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Place 


Wensley N.R. 
(Wandsley) 


East Witton N.R. 


Aberford 
(See above 1251) 


Rotherham W.R. 
(Roderham) 


Wortley, par. of 
Tankersley W.R. 


Pickhill N.R. 
(Pikehale) 


Penisale in Langsett, 
par. of Penistone 
(See above 1290) 


Rotherham 
(See above 1307) 


Bowes 
(See above 1245) 


Patrington-in- 
Holderness F.R. 


Knaresborough 
W.R. 


Boroughbridge 
W.R. 


Hutton Cranswick 
E.R. 


- (Crauncewyk). 


Appletreewick W.R. 


Thorner W.R. 


Market Weighton 
E.R. 
(Wyghton) 


Grantee 


James de 
Wandesleye 


Abbot & Convent 
of Jervaulx 


Hugh le Despenser 


Robert de 
Waddesleye 


Nicholas de Wortley 


Jolland de Nevill 


William de Sheffeld 


Edmund de Dacre 


John of Britanny, 
Earl of Richmond 


William, Archbishop 
of York 


Peter de Gaveston, 
Earl of Cornwall, & 
Margaret his wife 


Peter de Gaveston, 
Earl of Cornwall, & 
Margaret his wife 


Geoffrey de Hothum 


Prior & Convent of 
Bolton-in-Craven 


Simon de La Roche 


Payn Tybotot & 
Agnes his wife 


Appointed Days 


Fair on V.F.M. of Holy Trinity 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F. of the Assumption 
& six days foll. (August 14-21) 
Fair on V.F. of St. Martin in 
Winter (Nov. 10-11) 

Market on Monday 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. Denis 
(Oct. 8-10) 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of Nativity of St 
John the Baptist (June 23-25) 
Market on Friday 


Fair on V.F.M. of Whitsunday 
Market on Thursday 


Fair on V.F. of Nativity V.M. 
& eight days foll. (Sept. 7-16) 
Market on Saturday 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. Barnabas 
(June 10-12) 
Market on Tuesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. Edmund 
the Archbishop & five days foll. 
(Nov. 15-22) 

Market on Friday 


Fair on V.F. of Translation St. 
Swithin & two days following 
(July 14-17) 

Market on Friday 


Fair on V.F. of Translation St. 
Thomas the Martyr (July 6-7) 
Market on Monday 


Fair on two days before & on 
F. of St. Margaret (July 18-20) 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on two days before & on 
F. of St. James (July 23-25) 
Fair on two days before & on 
F. of Nativity V.M. 

Fair on two days before & on F. 
of All Saints (Oct. 30-Nov. 1) 
Market on Saturday 

Fair on V.F.M. of St. Bartholo- 
mew (Aug. 23-25) 

Market on Tuesday 

Fair on two days before & on 
F.M. of St, Luke (Oct. 16-19) 


Fair on F. of Translation of St. 
Thomas the Martyr (July 7) 
Market on Wednesday 

Fair on V.F.M. of St. Mary 
Magdalen (July 21-23) 

Market on Tuesday 


ad 
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Year 


1312 


1313 


1313 
1314 
1316 
1317 


1317 


1318 


1318 


1318 
1318 
1319 
1320 
1320 
132] 


1327 


YORKSHIRE FAIRS AND MARKETS 


Place Grantee 


Wath-upon-Dearne MReyner le Fleming 
W.R. (Wath) 


Warter Prior & Convent 
(See above 1251) of Warter 
Duffield [North] Gerard Salveyn 


(See above 1294) 


South Cave Peter Dayvill 
(See above 1291) 
Rotherham Abbot & Convent 


(See above 1309) of Rufford 


Thornhill W.R. John de Thornhill 
Elland W.R. John de Eland 
(Eland) 

Wensley Henry le Scrop 


(See above 1307) 
Cottingham E.R. Thomas Wake 


Driffield, Little John de Britanny, 
(See above 1253) Earl of Richmond 


Bootham, York Abbot & Convent 
of St. Mary, York 


Skelton-in- John de Fauconberg 
Cleveland N.R. 


Pateley Bridge W.R. William de Melton, 
(Patheleybrigge in- Archbishop of York 
Neddredale) 


Otley William de Melton, 
(See above 1239) Archbishop of York 


Burton Constable, Geoffrey le Scrop , 
par. of Fingall N.R. 


Topcliffe N.R, Henry de Percy 


Appointed Days 


Fair on V.F. of St. Matthew 
(Sept. 20-21) 
Market on Tuesday 


Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. James 
(July 24-26) 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of Holy Trinity 
Market on Monday . 


Fair on day before V., the V.F. 
of St. Edmund & five days foll. 
(Nov. 18-25) 

Market on Monday 


Fair on day before V., the V.I’. of 
St. Mary Magdalen (July 20-22) 
Market on Thursday 


Fair on day before V., the V.F. 
of St. Barnabas (July 9-11) 
Fair on day before V., the V.F. 
of St. Peter ad Vincula (July 30-— 
August 1) 

Market on Tuesday 


Fair on V.F. of Holy Trinity 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of Translation 
of St. James (July 24-26) 
Fair on V.F.M. of Martinmas 
(Nov. 10-12) 

Market on Tuesday 


Fair on Monday after octave of 
Easter & three days following 
Market on Friday 


Fair on V.F.M. of Nativity V.M. 
(Sept. 7-9) 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on Monday in Whitsun 
week & two days following 
Market on Saturday 


Fair on three days before, and 
F.M. of Nativity V.M. (Sept. 5-9) 
Market on Tuesday 


Fair on four days before, and 
[.M. of St. Mary Magdalen 
(July 18-23) 


Fair on V.F. of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen (July 21-22) 
Market on Friday 


Fair on V.F.M. of Translation 
of St. Thomas the Martyr 
(July 6-8) 

Market on Wednesday 


Year 
1328 


1328 


1331 


1334 


1335 
1337 


1338 


1338 


1343 


1344 
1346 
1348 


1348 


1350 
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Place 


Bedale 
(See above 1251) 


\ 


Masham 
(See above 1251) 


Wakefield 
(See above 1258) 


Kilham 
(See above 1227) 


Aberford 
(See above 1251) 


Whorlton 
(See above 1269) 


Skipsea-in- 


Holderness 
(See above 1272) 


Withernsea Heike 


Buttercrambe, 
par. of Bossall 
ek: 


Studley, near 
Ripon W.R. 


Womersley W.R. 
Stainforth-in- 
Hatfield W.R. 


North Newbald 
E.R. 


Riccaiby Bik. 


Grantee 
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Appointed Days 


Thomas de Sheffield Fair on V.F.M. of St. Michael 


Geoffrey le Scrop 


John de Warenne, 


Earl of Surrey 


William de Melton, 
Archbishop of York 


William de Gramary 


Nicholas de Menyll 


Men of the Town 


Men of the Town 


Thomas Wake of 
Lydell 


Thomas de Bourn 


Roger of Newmarket 


Edmund de Langley, 


the King’s son 


John de Wynwyk, 


Prebendary of N. 


Newbald prebend in 


York Minster 


William de Excestre, 
King’s clerk, Pre- 


(Sept. 28-30) 

Fair on V.F.M. of St. John the 
Baptist (June 23-25) 

Fair on V.F. of St. Barnabas 
(June 10-11) 

Fair on V.F. of the Assumption 
(August 14—15) 

Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. Oswald 
(August 4-6) 

Fair on V.F.M. of St. Laurence 
(August 9-11) 

Fair on three days before, on F. 
All Saints & two days following 
(Oct. 29-Nov. 3) 

Market on Saturday 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. Richard 
in Winter (April 2—4) 

Market on Wednesday 

Fair on V.F.M. of Exaltation of 
the Cross (Sept. 13-15) 
Market on Tuesday 


Fair on F. All Saints & three 
days following (Nov. 1-4) 

Fair on F. St. Thomas the 
Martyr & three days following 
(Dec. 29-Jan. 1) 

Market on Thursday 


Fair on F. of the Assumption & 
three days foll. (August 15-18) 
Fair on F. of Nativity of V.M. 
& three days foll. (Sept. 8-11) 
Market on Wednesday 
Fair on St. Botolph’s 
(June 17) 

Fair on St. Leonard’s Day 
(Nov. 6) 

Market on Monday 2 
Fair on F. of Nativity V.M. & 
eight days foll. (Sept. 8-16) 
Market on Wednesday 
Pair on V.E. St. Martin,. in 
Winter (Nov. 10-11) 

Market on Thursday 

Fair on V.F. of Nativity V.M. & 
eight days foll. (Sept. 7-16). . 
Market on Friday 

Fair on V.F.M. of St. Laurence 
(August 9-11) 

Market on Thursday 


Day 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. Margaret 
(July 19-21) 


bendary of Riccall Market on Wednesday 
prebend in York Minster 
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Year 
1352 


1357 


1358 


1358 


1363 


1371 


1378 


1382 


1383 


1389 


1393 


1400 


1407 


YORKSHIRE FAIRS AND 


Place 


Bolton-by-Bowland 
(Bolton in Craven 
by Sallay) W.R. 


Buttercrambe 
(See above 1343) 


Bolton-by-Bowland 
(See above 1352) 


Ripley W.R. 


Tollerton 
(See above 1291) 


Hornsea E.R. 


Duffield [North] 
(See above 1313) 


Kirkburn-on-the- 
Wolds E.R. 


Sheriff-Hutton Nik. 


Seamer NR. | 


Leckonfield E.R. 


Middleham lage 2a 


Masham 
(See above 1328) 


East Witton 
(See above 1307) 


Rothwell, near 
Pontefract W.R. 


Grantee 
John de Pudsay 


Thomas de Holand & 
Joan his wife . 


Abbot of Sallay & 
John de Pudsay 


Thomas de Ingilby 


John de Wynwyk 


Abbot & Convent 
of St. Mary, York 
Gerard Salvayn 
(kinsman of former) 


Adam de Everyng- 
ham of Laxton 


John de Nevill of 
Raby 


Henry de Percy, Earl 
of Northumberland 


Henry de Percy, Earl’ 


of Northumberland 


Ralph de Nevill 


Stephen le Scrop 


Abbot & Convent 
of Jervaulx 


King’s men & com- 
mons of Rothwell 


MARKETS 


Appointed Days 


Fair on V.F.M. of SS. Peter & 
Paul the Apostles (June 28-30) 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. Botulph 
(June 16-18) 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of SS. Peter & 
Paul (June 28-30) 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of the Assump- 
tion (August 14-16) 
Market on Monday 


Fair on V.I°.M. of Nativity of St. 
John the Baptist (June 23-25) - 
Fair on V.F.M. of Exaltation of 
the Cross (Sept. 13-15) 
Market on Wednesday 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. Peter ad 
Vincula (July 3l—August 2) 


Fair on V.F.M. of St. Laurence 
(August 9-11) 

Market on Wednesday 
Fair on V.F.M. of St. Peter ad 
Vincula (July 3l-August 2) 
Fair on V.F.M. of St. Thomas 
the Martyr (July 6-8) 

Market on Tuesday 

Fair on V.F. of Exaltation of the 
Cross & two days foll. (Sept. 
13-16) 

Market on Monday 

Fair on F. of St. Martin in July 
& seven days foll. (July 4-11) 
Market on Monday 


Fair on V.F. of Exaltation of 
the Cross & seven days foll. 
(Sept. 13-21) 

Market on Tuesday) 

Fair on F. of St. Alkeld the 
Virgin (Oct. -27) 

Market _on Monday 

Fair on two days before & F. 
of St. Barnabas (June 9-11) 
Fair on two days before & F. 
of Nativity V.M. (Sept. 6-8) 
Market on Wednesday 

Fair on V.F. of Assumption 
(August 14-15) 

Fair on seven days before & F. of 
St. Martin in Winter (Nov. 4-11) 
Market on Monday 


Fair on V.F. of St. Thomas the 
Martyr (Dec. 28-29) 

Fair on V.F. of St. Matthew the 
Evangelist (Sept. 20-21) 
‘Market on Wednesday 
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Year Place } Grantee Appointed Days 
1446 Bridlington E.R. Robert, Prior of St. Fair on V.F.M. of the Nativity 
Mary’s Convent, V.M. (Sept. 7-9) 
Bridlington Fair on V.F.M. of Deposition of 


St. John, late prior of Bridlington 
Fair on V.F.M. of Translation of 
same St. John 


1449 York Mayor & citizens of Fair on six days after Whitsun- 
York tide 
1514 Barnsley W.R. Richard, Prior of St. Fair on F. of Conversion of St. 


(See above 1249) John’s Monastery, Paul & two days foll. (Jan. 25- 
Pontefract 27) 
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Aberforth 


Adwalton 


A ppletrewick 
Askvig 


A stwick* 
Barnsley 


Bawtry 


Bedal 


Bentham 
Beverley 


Bingley ) 


Black-burtont 


Bolton} 
Bradfield 
Bradford 


* Austwick, par. of Clapham, W.R. 


Sixth Edition, 1770 


LIST OF FAIRS IN YORKSHIRE 


[pp. 78-84] 
{Letters in italic indicate the Market Days.] 


Last Wednesday in April; last Wednesday in May; last 
Wednesday in October; Wednesday after St. Luke, October 
18, for horses, horned cattle and sheep. W. 


January 26; February 26; Thursday in Easter Week; Thurs- 
day fortnight after Easter. Thursday month after Easter; 
Whitsun-Thursday, and every Thursday fortnight after till 
Michaelmas, for horses, sheep, pedlary and tinware. 
[There being no weekly market here, the fairs for Easter 
to Michaelmas may rather be called fortnight markets.] 
October 2, for cattle and horses. 

May 11; first Thursday in June, for woollen cloth, pewter, 
brass and milliners’ goods. October 28 and 29, for horned 
cattle, woollen cloth, pewter and millinery. Tw. 
Thursday before Whit-Sunday for horned cattle. 

Last Wednesday in February preceding the 28th; if Wed- 
nesday be the 28th it is held the Wednesday before so that 
it can never be later than the 27th or sooner than the 2Ist, 
a great fair for horned cattle and swine. May 12, ditto; 
October 10, ditto, and cheese and goose pies. W. 

Holy Thursday; old Martinmas, November 22, for cattle 
and horses. S. 

Easter-Tuesday; Whit-Tuesday; July 5 and 6, for horned 
cattle, horses, pewter, brass, tin, millinery and sheep. 
October 10 and 11 for horned cattle, sheep, hogs and leather. 
Tuesday se’ennight before Christmas, for horned cattle 
and sheep. Tu. 

June 24, for cattle. 

Thursday before Valentine February 14; Holy Thursday; 
July 5; November 5, for beasts, horses and sheep. W., S. 
January 25, for horned cattle. August 25, 26, 27, for horned 
cattle, sheep and linnen. 

Whitsun-Monday, for horned cattle. 

June 28, for cattle and pedlary. 

June 17, December 9, chiefly for swine. 

March 14 and 15; June 28, 29, 30, for horned cattle and 
houshold furniture. December 20, 21, 22, a large fair for 
hogs. Th. 


{ Burton-in-Lonsdale, { Bolton-by-Bowland, 
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Barns-Burton* 
Bridlington 


Brumpion 


Burrowbridge 


Cawood 
Clapham 
Coxwould 


Dewsbury 


Doncaster 
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May 14, for horses, sheep and beasts. 

Monday before Whitsuntide; October 21, for linnen cloth 
and toys. S. 

November 12, for swine and a few horses. 

April 27, for horned cattle and sheep. June 22, for horses, 
horned cattle, sheep and hard ware. October 23, for horned 
cattle and sheep. S. 

May 12, for cattle and wooden ware. 

St. Matthew, September 21, for sheep. 

August 25, for horned cattle, sheep, linnen and woollen 
cloth, pewter and hardware. ‘ 

Wednesday before May 12; Wednesday before October 10, 
for horned cattle and sheep. 


April 5, August 5, November 26, and Monday before old . 
Candlemas day, for horses, cattle, sheep and pedlary. S. 


[Driffield—See Little Driffield] 


L-asingwould 
Egton 
Frodlinghamt 


Gargrave 
Gisbrough 


Grassington 
Grinton 


Guisburn 


Halifax 
Hawes 
Haworth 


Headon 


Helmsley- 
blackmoor 
Holmsfirtht 
Hornsey 
Howden 


Huddorsfield 


July 5, September 25, for horned cattle, horses, sheep, 
linnen and woollen cloth. 

Tuesday before February 15; Tuesday before May 11; 
September 4; Tuesday before November 22, for horned 
cattle, boots and shoes. 

July 10, October 2, for toys and pedlars ware. 

December 11, for horned cattle and toys. 

Third Monday and Tuesday after April 11, for linnen cloth 
and horned cattle; Tuesday in Whitsun-week for horned 
cattle and linnen. August 26, for linnen and cattle. August 
27, September 19 and 20, first Monday after November 11, 
for horned cattle. MW. 

March 4, for horned cattle. April 24, June 29, for sheep. 
September 26, for horned cattle. 

Good-Friday; St. Thomas’s day, December 21, for cloth, 
brass, pewter, tin and millinery goods. 

Easter Monday, Monday fortnight after Easter, Monday 
month after Easter. Saturday after Monday month from 
Easter, for horned cattle. Monday five weeks after Easter 
for pedlary. September 18 and 19, for horned cattle and 
pedlary. 

June 24, for horses. S. 

Whit-Monday, for horned cattle and sheep. 

July 22, for pedlary. October 14, for horned cattle and 
pedlary. : 

Every Fortnight; February 14, August 2, September 25, 
November 17, for pewter, tin, leathern wares and millinery 
goods. S. 

May 19, July 16, October 2, November 6, for horned cattle, 
horses, sheep, linnen and woollen cloth. S. 

October 30, for horned cattle. 

August 12, December 17, for horses and beasts. S. 
Second Tuesday in January; Tuesday before March 25; 
second Tuesday in July; October 2, for horses, cattle and 
line- [flax]: . «5: 

May 24, for lean horned cattle and horses. Tu. 


* Its position in the list shows that ‘ Bransburton’ is intended; now Brandesburton. 


{ Frodingham. ¢ Holmfirth, W.R, 


Hull 
Hunmanby 
LIngleton 
Kettlewell 
Keighley 


Kilham 
Kirby moor-side 


Kirkham 
Knaresborough 
Lee 

Leeds 
Leighton* 
Leyburn 

Little Driffield 


Long-Preston 
Malham 
Malton 


Masham 


Middleham Moor 


M oor-kivk* 
Northallerton 


North Duffield 
Otiley 


Patrington 
Pickering 


Pocklington 


Penniston 


Pontefract 
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October 10, for horses and toys. 
May 6,) October 29, for toys. 
November 17, for leather and oat-meal. 

July 6, September 2, for sheep. 

May 8, for horned cattle, brass and pewter. 
for horned cattle, brass, pewter and pedlary. 
August 21, November 12, for horses and beasts. Th. 
Whitsun-Wednesday, for horned cattle and horses. Septem- 
ber 18, for sheep, linnen and woollen cloth. W. 
Saturday before Trinity-Sunday, for sheep, brass, pewter, 
hard ware, pots and small ware. 

Wednesday after January 24, Wednesday after March 12, 
May 6, Wednesday after August 12, Monday after October 
10, December 13, for horned cattle, horses, hogs and sheep. W. 
August 24, September 17, for horses and cheese. 


July 10, for horses and hardware. November 8, for horned 
cattle, horses and hard ware. Tu., S. 

Midsummer-day, June 24, for pedlary. 

Second Friday in February, second Friday in May, second 
Friday in October, second I‘riday in December, for horned 
cattle and sheep. 

Easter-Monday, Whit-Monday, August 26, September 19, 
for horses and leather. 

February 18, September 3, for horned cattle. 

June 25, October 4, for sheep. 

Saturday before Palm-Sunday, for horses and horned cattle. 
Day before Whit-Sunday, for sheep, brass and pewter. 
October 10, for hardware, pots and small ware. October 11, 
amesneep. -I&., S. 

September 17 and 18, for horned cattle, sheep and ped- 
lary. Tu. 

November 6 and 7, for sheep. 
June 24, for leather ware. 
February 13, May 4, October 2, for horned cattle, horses 
and sheep. W. 

May 4, for cattle and sheep. 

August 1, November 15, for horned cattle and houshold 
goods. Tu. 

March 28, July 18, for toys. |S. 

Holy Rood-day, September 14, for horned cattle, horses 
and sheep. M. 

February 24, April 25, July 24, October 28, for cattle, 
cheese, cloth and leathern ware. December 7, shew. of 
horses; seven days before St. Matthias, shew of horses; 
seven days before Christmas-day, shew of horses. S. 
Thursday before February 28; the last Thursday in March; 
the Thursday before old May-day; and the Thursday after 
old Michaelmas day, for horned cattle and horses, 

St. Andrew’s fair on the first Saturday in December; Twenty- 
day fair, the first Saturday after the 20th day from Christmas # 
Candlemas fair, the first Saturday after February 13; St. 
Giles’s fair, the first Saturday after September 12; and all 
the other moveable fairs, viz. Palm-Sunday, Low-Sunday 


* Unidentified; 


fig ehgeee 


November 8, 


M, 
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Reeth 


Richmond 


Ripley 
Rippon 


Rotherham 
Scarborough 
Seamore* 
Sedbergh 
Selby 


Settle 


Sheffield 


Sherburne 
Skipton 


Slaidburn 
Snaith 


South Cave 


Stamford Bridge 


Stokesley 
Thirsk 


e 
Thorne 
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and Trinity-Sunday, to be held on the Saturday before each 
of those days respectively. The fortnight fairs will always 
be held on the Saturday next after York Fortnight fairs as 
usual. The shew for horses, formerly called Palm-Sunday 
shew, will always for the future begin on the 5th of Feb- 
rary i. 


Friday before Palm-Sunday; Friday se’ennight before old 
May-day, May 12; Friday before St. Bartholomew, August 
24; Friday se’ennight before old Martinmas, November 22; 
for pewter, brass, hawkers and pedlary. 


Saturday before Palm Sunday; first Saturday in July; 
Holy Rood September 14, for horned cattle, horses and 
sheep. 3. 


August 25, 26, 27, for sheep, horned cattle and linnen. M. 


Thursday after January 24; Thursday after March 21, for 
horses, horned cattle and leather. May 12 and 13 for horses 
and sheep; first Thursday in June, horned cattle, horses, 
leather and sheep. MHoly-Thursday, first Thursday after 
August 22, November 22, for horses and sheep. Th. 


Whitsun-Monday, for horned cattle and sheep. December I, 
for cattle and horses. MM, 


Holy-Thursday, November 22, for toys. Th., S. 
July 15, for boots, shoes and horses. ’ 
March 20, October 29, for horned cattle. 


Easter-Tuesday, June 22, October 10, for cattle, wool, line 
[flax], tin and copper ware. MM. 


Tuesday before Palm-Sunday, Thursday before Good 
Friday, and every other Friday till Whitsunday, for horned 
cattle. April 26, for sheep. August 18 to 21, first Tuesday 
after October 27, for horned cattle, leather, wool, sheep, 
lambs, ete. Th: 

Tuesday after Trinity-Sunday, November 28, for cattle and 
horses. Tu. 


October 6, for flax and horses. F. 


March 23, for horned cattle and sheep. Palm-Sunday-Eve 
for horses. Easter-Eve for cattle and sheep. First Tuesday 
after Easter, second Tuesday after ditto, third Tuesday after 
ditto, for horned cattle. Whitsun-Eve, for linnen cloth and 
mercery. August 5, for horses and cloth. November 20, 
for horned cattle. November 22, for horses, broad cloth and 
pedlary. S. 


February 14, April 15, August 1, October 20, for cattle. 
First Friday in April, August 10, for cattle, horses and 
pedlary. First Friday in September for cattle and horses. F. 
Trinity-Monday, for horses and sheep. 

November 22, for horses, horned cattle, sheep, brass, pewter, 
hard ware and woollen cloth. 

Saturday before Trinity-Sunday, for horned cattle, horses 


~ 


and linnen cloth. S. 


Shrove-Monday, April 4, 5, and 6, a shew of horses. August 
3, 4, 5, ditto. October 28 and 29, December 14, for horned 
cattle, horses, sheep and leather. M. 

First Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday after June 11, and 
also the said days after October 11, for horned cattle, horses 
and pedlary. W. 


* Seamer. 


Tollevton 


Topcliff 
Wakefield 


Weighton* 
Wetherby 


Whitgift 
Yarm 


York 
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August 26, for horned cattle, horses, sheep and cheese. 
July 17 and 18, for sheep, horned cattle, horses. 

July 4 and 5, for horses and hardware. November 11 and 12, 
for horses and horned cattle. If either of these days fall on 
a Sunday the fair is held on the Saturday before. Note— 
July 5 and November 12 are pleasure fairs, toys, etc. Th., F. 
May 14, September 25, for horses and sheep. W. 
Holy-Thursday, August 5, November 22, for horses, sheep 
and hogs. Th. 

July 22, for pedlary. 

Thursday before April 5, Holy-Thursday, August 2, Octo- 
ber 9, for horned cattle, horses and sheep. Th. 
Whitsun-Monday, July 10th, August 12th, November 22, 
and every [alternate] Thursday in the year. The half year 
shew for horses~-the summer shew on Monday in York 
race Week, the winter shew on Monday [in] the first whole 
week before Christmas. Th., 


* Market Weighton. 


eee OF -PLAGHS 


Compiled by Amy G. FOSTER. 


This index provides a list of all the fairs named in the volume, and of such monastic houses 


as were fair-owners. 


The date of a fair (and market) refers to the days on which it was held, either by custom 


or by a grant ; 


Aberford (Aberforth), fair dates, 20, 

173; grants, 75, 93, 162, 167, 169 
Adlingfleet, fair date, 18; grant, 163 
Adwalton (Atherton) fairs, 151, 154; 


dates, 173; held by prescription, 
70; grant, .70; register: of horse 
sales, 141-2 


Aldborough, fair date, 19;- grant, 92 

Almondbury (Almanbury), fair date, 
18; grant, 165 

Appletreewick, fair, 36,. 103; date, 19, 
178; grant, 43, 80, 94, 167. 

Ardsley “T Barnsley], 28 

Ardsley, -West [Wakefield], 6, 88 

Askrigg (Askrig), fair, 148; dates, 173 

Austwick (Astwick), fair date, 173 

Ayton, Great (Aton), fair, 75; date, 
19; grant, 162 


Baghill, site of Lee fair, 88 , 

Barnbrough [Mexborough], 142 

Barnsley (Bernesleya), fair dates, 16, 
19, 20, 27, 149, 173; grants, 43-4, 
525.162; TTL: sites, 21: trade, 88, 
147, 148 

Barton-le-Street, fair date, io: Pane. 
162 

Bawtry, 136; fair Bates, 173; erant, 
Ts market grant, 78 

Bedale (Bedal), fair dates, 18, 19, 
20, 78, 149, 173; grants, 162, 169; 
tolls, 107; trade, 148 

Bentham, fair, 173.. 

Beverley: (Beverle); 7, 136, 
corporation’s fair rights, 110 
fair, 6, 16,68; court, 120; dates, 
18, 20,1738; grant, 39, 66; ‘London- 
ers-street,’ 132; owners, 39; papal 
bull, 46-7; site, 21, 23;. stallage, 
116; tolls, 48, 99-100, 104-5, 110-2, 
113; ‘trade, 129, 131, 132,.138-40 

Beverley minster, 131; fair grants, 39, 
163 

Bingley, fair, 96, 101; date, 173 

Birchouse, feast, 28 

Blackburton, see Burton-in-Lonsdale 

Bolton [Lancs.], 131 


137: 


or later as determined after the reform of the calendar. 


Bolton-by-Bowland (Bolton-in-Cra- 
ven by Sallay), 131; fair date, 20, 
1735. grant, 170 
Bolton priory, 36, 80, 96, 131, 133; 
‘fair grants, 43, 94, 166, 167 
Bootham, see York 
Boroughbridge (Burrowbridge), de- 
vastation by Scots, 95 
fair dates, .18, 19, 174; grant; ‘93, 
167 


‘Boston -[Lincs.], St. Botolph’s fair, 


8, 47, 182; trade, 131, 133-4 
Bowes, fair dates, 19, 20; grants, 93, 
161, 167 
Br ackenborough (Brackenbyri), 136 
Bradfield, fair date, 173 
Bradford,.fair, 88, 96, 136; date, 173; 
' grants, 66-7, 69, 72; law suits, 
110-2; tolls, 101, 102; trade, 129, 
148. | 
Braithwell (Braythwell), fair date, 19; 
grant, 94, 164 P 
Brandesburton (Barns- burton, 
Brandsburton), fair date, 18, 174; 
grant, 164; trade, 139 
Bridlington, fairs, 80; dates, 16, ‘18, 
20S 27,0714: grants, 30, 38, 171; 
stallage, 115; tolls, 100-1, 114: 
trade, 123, 140, 148 ; 
Bridlington priory (St. ‘Mary’s ‘c con- 
vent), 30, 38; fair grant, 171 
Brignall (Brigenhall, Brigenhal),. fair 
date, 18; grant, 76, 163- 
Brompton (Brumpton), 86; fair date, 
174 ate 


Brough - on - Humber (Burgh), fair 
date, 10") grant: QI 7 eet eee, 
Burton Agnes (Anneysburton), ° fair 


date, 19; grant, 163; trade, 138 
Burton Constable, fair date, 18; 
grant, 92, 168 
Burton-in-Lonsdale (Black-burton), 
fair dates, 19, 20, 173; grants, 55, 
74, 92, 166 
Buttercrambe, fair dates, 20; grants, 
57; 67,93; 169, 170 
Byland abbey, 8, 48 
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Campsall, fair date, 18; grant, 165 

Carnaby (Kernetteby), fair date, 18; 
grant, 91, 165 

Carperby (Kerperby), fair date, 19; 
grant, 166 

Cawood, fair date, 174 

Caythorpe [Lincs.], 93 

Churchdown [Gloucester], 77 

Clapham, fair date, 174 

Clayton [Bradford], 111 

Cliffe, fair date, 19; grant, 76, 163 

Clitheroe [Lancs.], 131; tolls, 103 

Coatham (Cotum), fair date, 19; 
grants, 163, 164 

Cottingham, fair dates, 19; grant, 57, 
67, 168 

Coxwold (Coxwould, Cokewald), fair 
date, 18, 174; grant, 77, 166 

Cranswick (Crauncewyk, Hutton 
Cranswick), fair date, 19; grant, 167 

Croft, fair date, 19; grant, 92, 165 


Dewsbury, fair date, 174 

Dodworth feast, 28 

Doncaster, corn market, 85, 155; corn 
mills, 155 
fair dates, 148, 174; held by pre- 
scription, 64; grants, 64-6; in- 
spector, 123; stallage, 116; tolls, 
100, 106, 109, 110, 151 

Driffield, Great, corn trade, 156 
Martinmas Hirings, statute fair, 
159 

Driffield [Little], fair dates, 19, 20, 
139, 140, 175; grants, 93, 162, 168; 
trade, 139, 140, 156 — 

Duffield [North], fair date, 
grants, 79, 80, 165, 168, 170 

Durham, Convent of St. Cuthbert, 
131; fair grant, 46, 165 


LE hip 


Easingwold (Easingwould), fair date, 
18, 174; grant, 164 

East Witton, fair date, 18, 19; grant, 
37, 167, 170 

Egton, fair date, 174; trade, 148 

Elland (Eland), fair date, 19; grant, 
94, 168 

Elmswell, 137 

Embsay, fair, 36; grant, 166 

Emley, fair date, 18; grant, 162 

Exelby (Eskelby), 165; fair date, 18 

Exeter serge market, 143 


Faxfleet, fair date, 18; grant, 46, 165 

Filey (Fyveley), fair, 86; tolls, 73 

Fingay, Finney Hill, Thinghow, 5 

Fishlake, 142 

Fountains abbey, 36 

Frodingham (Frodlingham), fair date, 
174; trade, 139, 140 
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Gainsborough [Linces.]}, 47 

Gargrave, fair date, 174; tolls, 103; 
trade, 148 

Gisburn (Gyseburn), fair date, 18, 
149, 174; grant, 42, 163 

Grassington (Gersington), fair date, 
19, 174; grant, 164 

Grinton, fair date, 174: trade, 148 

Guisborough (Gisbrough, Gisburn), 
fair date, 18, 174; grant, 38, 75 
priory, 38 


Halifax, 88, 101, 143; ‘ Halifax Act,’ 
135; Blackwell Hall, 135 
fair by prescription, 69; date, 149, 

174; grants, 69, 70 

provision market, 149, 150 
Woolshops, 135 

Hampsthwaite, 48; fair date, 1, 81 

Harewood, fair date, 74-75 

Harlington, 142 

Harpham, 138 

Hartlepool [Durham], 93 

Hawes, fair date, 174 

Haworth, fair date, 174 

Hedon, fair, 27, 47, 48, 50, 59, 81, 
119; dates, 15, 18, 19, 78, 174; 
grants, 39-40, 163; stallage, 114; 
tolls, 104, 113; trade, 148 
Magdalen or Maudlin fair, 40, 50, 
139;)° mart? a7 
St. Mary Magdalen chapel, 17 

Helmsley (Helmsley-blackmoor), fair 
date, 174; grant, 94; owner, 75; 
tolls, 99 

Hemingborough, fair date, 18; grant, 
46, 165 

Hert [Durham], 93 

Heslerton, fair date, 19, 78; grants, 
162, 166 

Holme on Spalding Moor, fair date, 
18; grant, 165 

Holmfirth, fair, 28; date, 174 

Hooton Pagnell, fair grant, 59 

Hornsea (Hornsey), fair date, 19, 149, 
174; grant, 36, 170 

Hovingham, fair date, 18; grant, 162 

Howden, 136; fair date, 174; horse 
fair, 127; tolls, 99, 130 

Howley, Field-cock fair, 16 

Howley Hall, 89, 122 

Huddersfield (Huddorsfield), 88; fair 
date, 174 
cattle market, 152 

Hull (Kingston-upon-Hull), fair, 81, 
131-2; court, 119, 125; dates, 15, 
19, 79, 175; grants, 60-3, 164, 165; 
owner, 40; trade, 148; freedom 
from tolls, 112 

Hunmanby, fair date, 140, 175 
market tolls, 73, 99, 103 
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Hutton Cranswick, see Cranswick 


likley (Illecley), fair date, 19; grant, 
91, 162 
Ingleton, fair date, 175 


Jervaulx abbey, fair grants, 36, 37, 
167, 170 


Kettlewell, fair date, 175 

Keighley ‘Kyghelay), fair date, 19, 
175; grant, 166 

Kkexby, fair grant, 56 

Kildale, fair date, 19; grant, 75, 91, 
162 

Kildwick, 141 

IXilham (Kilium), fair date, 19, 149, 
156, 175; grants, 33, 46, 161, 169; 
statute fair, 157; trade, 140 

Kilvington, fair date, 19; grant, 163 

Kingston-upon-Hull, see Hull 

Kirkburn-on-the-Wolds, fair date, 
19; grant, 170; statute fair, 157 

Kirkby Malzeard (Kyrkeby Mala- 
sart), fair dates, 18, 19; grant, 55, 
92, 166 

Kirkby Moorside (Kirby), fair date, 
175; grant, 74 
market tolls, 99 

Kirkham, fair date, 175 

Kirkstall (Christal) abbey, 7, 48-9, 
136 

Knaresborough, church of Holy 
Trinity, 48; exemption from tolls, 
48, 113; fair date, 19, 175; grant, 
93, 167 
market, 136; corn, 152 

KXnaresborough forest, 31, 150, 152 


Leckonfield, fair date, 18; grant, 91, 
170 


eertaat,) 6) 1225149. .date, 175; 
trade, 88; see also Woodkirk 

Leeds, cloth halls, 85-6, 88, 143: 
cloth market, 85, 143-5; corn 


market, 155 
fair, 147; dates, 175; 
160; tolls, 151 
market, 89, 136, 145, 151 
travelling merchants, 146 
wool mart, 143 
Leeming (Leaming by Eskelby, Exel- 
by), fair date, 18; grant, 36, 165 
Leighton, fair date, 175 
Leven, fair date, 19; grant, 39, 163 
Lewes [Sussex], priory of St. Pancras, 
69 
Leyburn, fair dates, 175 
Long-Preston [Craven], fair dat>, 175 
Lowthorpe (Louthorpe, Lowthrop), 
138, 139; fair date, 19; grant, 166 


statute fair, 
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Lund-on-the-Wolds (Lunt), 74; fair 
date, 19; grant, 163-4 
Lynn [King’s], a mart, 47 


Malham, fair date, 175 
Great Close, 154 


Malton, fair, 128, 136; date, 175; 
tolls, 99; horse fair, 140 
market, 137-8 

Market Weighton (Wyghton), fair 


date, 18107: grant; 77/167 
market, 138, 156 

Masham, fair, 17; court, 120; dates, 
16, 18, 19, 149, 175; grants, 57, 58, 
78, 92, 98, 162, 169, 170; tolls, 98, 
106, 107 
market-place, frontispiece, x 
market town, 136 

Mashamshire Volunteers, x 

Maudlin Hill, fair, 40, 139; see Hedon 

Meaux abbey, 109, 125, 133; fair 
grant, 40, 60, 164 

Middleham (Middleham Moor), fair 
enurt-1L19:.. dates, 019. 20: 175: 
grants, 56, 93, 170; tolls, 107 
market town, 136 

Moorkirk, fair date, 175 

Mountgrace priory, 49, 50 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, proclamation of 
fair, 83 

Newton-upon-Cuse, fair dates, 18, 19; 
grant, 36, 164 

Northallerton, fair dates, 19, 20, 175; 
grant, 45; tolls, 107; trade, 140, 146 

North Newbald, fair date, 19; grant, 
34, 169 

Nostell, fair date, 19; grant, 42 
priory of St. Oswald, 6, 42 


Osgodby, fair date, 18; grant, 166 

Otley (Ottele, Ottley), fair, 96; date, 
18, 175; grants, 33, 161, 168; 
statute fair, ballad of, 158-9; 
tolls, 101; trade, 88 


Pannal (Panehale by Spofford), ex- 
emption from toll, 48; fair, 81; 
date, 19; grant, 91, 166 

Pateley Bridge (Patheley Brigge), 
fair date, 18; grant, 33, 168 

Patrington, fair date, 19, 175; grant, 
33, 167 

Penisale (Penningsale, Peningesale), 
fair date, 19; grant, 164, 167 

Penistone (Penniston), fair date, 175 

Pickering, fair dates, 18, 175; grant, 
74, 92, 164 

Pickhill (Pikehale), 
grant, 167 

Pocklington, fair dates, 18, 19, 175; 


fair date, 18; 
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grants, 
165, 166 
market, 137; tolls, 109; trade, 139 

Pontefract, 88; fair, 8; date, 16, 20, 
175; grant, 67, 68, 164; owner, 74; 
stallage, 114; tolls, 72, 99, 102, 113; 
trade, 129, 131, 148 

Pontefract priory, fair grant, 43-4, 
54, 162, 171 

Preston [Lancs.], 112 


41, 91, 92, 93, 162, 163, 


Ravenserodd (Raveneserot), fair date, 
18; grants, 61, 93, 162, 165 

Reeth, fair date, 176; trade, 148 

Riccall, fair date, 19; grant, 34, 169; 
site, 25, 26 

Richmond (Richemount), 153; fair 
gate, 18, 176 -erants, 59) (DS, Lr, 
161, 164; tolls, 105 
market for stockings, 146 

Rievaulx abbey, 36 

Ripley, fair date, 18, 176; grant, 92, 
170 

Ripon, fair, 33, 50, 109, 125, 136; 
date; 16,30) 176; “disputes; “31; 
grant, 30, 37; tolls, 103; trade, 88, 
131, 140 

Ripon minster, 30, 31, 37 


Rotherham (Roderham), fair dates, 


18, 19, 20, 176; grants, 42, 92, 94, 


167, 168 

Rouen, church of St. Mary, 
grant, 46, 161 

Rufford abbey [Notts], fair grant, 
42, 168 


Tana 


St. Bartholomew fair, 
8, 135 
Botolph’s fair, see Boston 
Giles fair, Winchester, 1, 124 
Giles (Egidius) fair, see Pontefract 
Ives fair, 1, 133 

Sallay abbey, 42; fair grant, 163, 170 

Scampston (Scameston), fair date, 19; 
grant, 162 

Scarborough, fair, 7, 14, 68; date, 
176; proclamation, 83, 97; stallage, 
114; tolls, 105, 108; trade, 129, 1382 
market, dispute with Seamer, 86-7 

Seamer (Seamore), fair date, 19, 149, 
176; grant, 91, 170; proclamation, 
84; trade, 148 
market, dispute with Scarborough, 
86-7 

Sedbergh, fair dates, 18, 176; grant, 
162; owner, 56 

Selby ‘abbey, 8, 25, 30, > 48; fair 
grant, 21 

Selby, fair dates, 18, 1°, 176; grant, 
45, 161; trade, 148 


Smithfield, 1, 
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Settle, fair, 154; date, 19, 176; grant, 
91, 162 

Sheffield, fair, 82; dates, 19, 176; 
grants, 74, 77, 165; inspectors, 124; 
statute fair, 160; trade, 111, 148 
market, bell, 85; clerk of the, 117-8 

Sherburn (Sireburn, Sherbourne), fair 
date, 18, 176; grant, 33, 161; trade, 
148 

Sheriff Hutton, fair date, 18; grant, 
91, 170 

Sigglesthorne, fair date, 19; grant, 39 

Silkstone, 44; feast, 28 

Sinnington (Syvelington), 
19; grant, 166 

Skelton-in-Cleveland, fair date, 20; 
grant, 92, 168; tolls, 99 

Skipsea, fair, 55; date, 19; grants, 81, 
163, 169 

Skipton, castle, 96 
fair, 82, 149; date, 
75-6; tolls, 103 
markets, corn and cattle, 152-5 

Slaidburn (Slaghteburne), fair date, 
19, 176; grant, 165 

Sledmere, fair date, 18; grant, 166; 
statute fair, 157 

Snaith, fair date, 176 

Sneaton, 22 

South Cave, fair date, 19, 176; grant, 
46, 164, 168: trade, 139 
market for corn, 156 

Stagshaw Bank [Durham], fair, 4 

Stainforth-in-Hatfield, fair date, 18; 
grant, 93, 169 

Stamford (Stamforth) 
date, 176 

Stokesley, fair date, 176 

Stonegrave (Stayngrue), fair date, 19; 
grant, 163 

Studley, fair date, 18; grant, 169 

Sturbridge (Stourbridge) [Cambridge] 
fair, 3423 

Swinefleet, fair date, 18; grant, 166 


fair date, 


176; grant, 


Bridge, fair 


Tadcaster, fair date, 18; grant, 163 

Tanshelf, fair date, 19; grant, 163; 
tolls, 102 

Temple, Brethren of the, xi, 46, 161, 
164 

Thirsk (Tresk), 136; devastation by 
Scots, 74; fair date, 176; grant, 93 

Thorne, 142; fair dates, 176 

Thorner, fair date, 19; grant, 167 

Thornhill, fair date, 18; grant, 94, 168 

Thornton-le-Dale (by Pickering), fair 
date, 19; grant, 164 

Thornton-on-Humber [Lincs.], abbey, 
46, 165 

Thornton- by-Skipton (Thornton-in- 
Craven), fair date, 19; grant, 71, 165 
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Thwing (Tuenge), fair dates, 19; 
grants, 163, 164 

Tickhill, market town, 136 

Tingley (Thinglawe), 5 

Tollerton, fair dates, 18, 177; grants, 
34, 164, 170 

Topcliffe-on-Swale, fair date, 19, 177; 
grant, 91, 168 

Turnham Hall, 71 


Wakefield (Waykfeld), fair, 85, 101; 
courts, 119-22; dates, 19, 149, 177; 
feasts and Sunday observance, 24, 
27-8; grants, 59, 60, 93, 163; 169; 
owner, 68-9, 73, 74, 76; stallage, 
114; tolbooth, 121-2; tolls, 99, 103, 
107-8, 112, 113; trade, 128, 131, 
143, 148 
market, 136; cattle, 151, 152: corn, 
155, 156; wool, 148, 151; offences, 
121-2; regulations, 124 
miller, 24 

Walshford (Walesford), xi, fair date, 
18; grant, 46, 161 

Wansford (Wandesford), fair date, 
TS)) grant, 91,166 

Warter, fair date, 19, 41-2, 79; grants, 
56, 79, 162, 168 
priory, fair grant, 41-2, 162, 168 

Wath-upon-Dearne, fair date, 19; 
grant, 168 

Wensley (Wendesleye, Wandsley), 
fair date, 19; grants, 92, 167, 168 
market, 136 

Wetherby (Werreby), fair date, 177; 
grant, xi, facing 49; market, 136 

Whitby, abbey, 8, 17, 22, 37, 69, 120 
fair, 4, 37; by prescription, 69; 
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Gate, 20> etant, 17, 69> site, 22; 
tolbooth, 120. tolls; 106, 120; 
trade, 129 

Whitgift, fair, 1389; date, 18, 149, 177; 
grant, 21, 49, 161 

Whorlton, fair date, 18; grants, 75, 
163, 169 

Withernsea, fair date, 18; grant, 55, 
81, 169 

Womersley, fair date, 19; grant, 169 

Woodhall, fair grant, 93 

Woodkirk, fair, 89; a brawl, 122; 
date, 18; grant, 42; name of fair, 
88, 149; see also Lee 

Worksop [Notts.] fair, 77 

Wortley, fair date, 20; grant, 167 

Wressle castle, 130 

Wyke, see Hull 


Yarm, fair date, 177; proclamation, 
84; tolls, 109 

York, 7240113, 438 
clerk of the market, 80 
hospital of St. Leonard, grants of 
fair, 36, 164, 165; tolls, 49 
St. Mary’s abbey, 8, 134; grant of 
fair, 81, 168, 170; freedom from 
tolls, 49 
St. Michael-le-Belfrey, 25, 129 
Spurrier-gate, 32 

York fairs, 25, 177; trade, 129 
archbishop’s (Lammas), 8, 15, 19, 
32-3, 120, 124; tolls, 106 
Bootham (St. Mary’s), 8, 18, 35, 
36, 81; grant, 168 
citizens’ 27> erant, 171 
line (flax), dates, 147 
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This index does not include people who are only named incidentally. 


These range from 


kings and kings’ clerks to brawlers disturbing the king’s peace in a fair. 


Alan III, count, 68 

Alan, son of Brian, 78, 162 

Albemarle family, 75 

Archbishops of York-— 
Alfric Puttoc [1023-51], 47 
John Romain [1286-98], 31 
John de Thoresby [1353-74], 35, 109 
Mathew [Hutton, 1595-1606], 76 
Thomas Arundel [1388-96], 33, 77 
Thomas de Corbridge [1300-4], 23 
Thomas Scot alias Rotherham 

[1480-1500], 104 

Thurstan [1119-40], 21, 47, 160 
Walter [Gray, 1216-55], 33, 161 
William [1153-4], 21, 47 
Wiliam de Grenefeld [1306-15], 


33, 167 

William de Melton [1317-40], 25, 
168, 169 

William Wickwane [1279-85], 31, 
32; hoe : 


Arundel, Thomas earl of, 82 
Asshe, Lancelot, 77 
Athelstan, king, 6, 37 


Beckwith (Bekwyth), Edmund, 131; 
Leonard, 45 

Best, Henry, of Elmswell, Farming 
Book: on marketing corn and sheep, 
137-8; on East Riding fairs, 139- 
40; on statute fairs, 157-8 

Betun, Baldwin de, earl of Aumale, 
Fal 

Birtwhistle, Mr., of Skipton, the 
Craven grazier, 154-5 

Blackett, Sir Edward, 146 

Bolintone, William de, 134 

Bolling, Raynbron, 110 

Bourn, Thomas de, 169 

Bowett, John, 110 

Britanny, John of, see Richmond 

Brooke, John, of Drighlington, 70, 71 

Brounflete, Margaret, 77; Thomas, 77 

Brown, Robert, Agriculture of the 
West Riding, 152-4 

Buckingham, George, duke of, 94 


Calverley, Sir William, 111 

Chamberlain, Thomas, of Skipton, 
103 

Charles, William, 76, 163 


Chishull, John de, 39, 163 

Clare, Bevis de, treasurer of York 
Minster, 34, 164 

Clarelle, John, 133 

Clifford, Roger de, 93 

Clifton, Adam de, 73, 99 

Cnut (legislation ve fairs), 23 

Coleville, Colvill, Thomas de, 77, 166 

Constable, William le, 165 

Crosseley, John, of Huddersfield, 135 


Dacre, family, 92; Edmund de, 92- 
167 

Damory, Roger, 93 

Danby, Thomas, of Masham, x, 98, 
106, 120 William, x 

Darcy, John, 109 

Dayvill, Peter, 168 

Defoe, Daniel, 4 Tour, etc., on— 
Leeds cloth market, 143-4 
Leeds merchants, 146 
Richmond stocking market, 146 
N.R. horses and cattle, 146 
Halifax cattle market, 149-50 

Despenser, Hugh le, 75, 93, 167 


Eland, John de, 94, 167 

Eston, John de, 164 

Eury, Hugo de, 75 

Eustace, abbot of Flay, 24 
Everyngham, Adam de, 170 

Exeter (Excestre), William de, 169 
Eyvill, John de, 163 


Fauconberg, John de, 92, 168; Isabel 
de, 71, 99; Walter de, 99 

Fleming, Reyner le, 168 

Fortibus, William de, 93, 162 

Furnivall (Furnivell), Thomas de, 74, 
76, 165; William de, 76 


Gate, Sir Henry, of Seamer, 86 

Gaunt, John of, and wife Blanche, 
111-2 

Gaveston, Peter de, 48, 93, 94, 112, 
167; Margaret his wife, 167 

Gloucester, Richard duke of, 56, 93, 
119 

Gordon, William, chapman, 111 

Gramary, William de, 169 

Gramayr, Richard de, 162 
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Grey, Richard de, 162; William de, 59 


Hardy, William, of Heptonstall, 135 

Harley, Lord, 145 

Haverhulle, William de, 134 

Hawville, Elias de, 164 

Hegham, Roger, 71 

Heslerton, Hugh de, 162; John de, 
78, 166; Thomas de, 162 

Heton, John de, 122, 123 

Hilda of Whitby, saint, 17, 20 

Hobson, John, of Dodworth Green, 
Journal, 28, 44, 146-7 

Holland (Holand), Joan de, 9337170; 
John de, 170 

Hothum, Geoffrey de, 167 


Ibbetson, J. €., x 

Ingilby, family, 92; Thomas de, 170 

Ingram, Sir Arthur, 70 

Insula, Brian de, 161: Grace de; Tal; 
John de, 74 


John of Beverley, saint, 16 
John, prior of Bridlington, 16, 20, 38 


Kent, John earl of, 74; Margaret, 
wife of Edmund earl of, 74 

Kirkstall, abbot of, lll 

Kyghelay, Henry de, 166 


Lacy, Edmund de, 72, 163; Henry de, 
43. 66,-67, 42, 131,°164, 165 
Lancaster, Edmund earl of, 60, 92, 
163, 164; Aveline, his wife, 60, 163; 
Henry, duke of, 72 

Langley, Edmund de, 93, 169 

Langton, Walter de, 165 

La Roche, Simon de, 167 

Latimer, William de, 162, 166 

Leyburne, Robert de, 78; Idonia de, 
718° 

Lutterell, Sir Geoffrey, 59 


Manfeld, Robert, 39 

Mauncy, Walter de, 165 

Mennell (Menyll), John de, 75, 163; 
Nicholas, 75, 169 

Merlay, Roger de, 163 

Midhope, Elias de, 164 

Mompesson, Thomas, 87 

Mowbray (Moubray), family, 92; 
John de, 55, 74, 92, 93, 166; Roger 
de, 162 


Neireford, Adam de, 72 

Neville, family, 91; Joan de, 76; 
Jolland de, 91, 167; John de, 91, 
170; Ralph de, 91, 170; Thomas de, 
76 

Northumberland, Henry earl of, 86 
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Orreby, John de, 73, 99 

Osgodby, Robert de, 166 

Oughtrede, Thomas, 55 

Owen, William, Book of Fairs, 65, 148, 
172-177 


Percy, family, 91; Sir Alexander, of 
Sneaton, 22; Henry de, 41, 79, 91, 
162, 163, 166, 168, 170; Ingram de, 
42; Peter de, 91, 162; Robert de, 
91, 165; William de, 75, 91, 162 

Philcock, German, 128 

Philip de Poitou, bishop of Durham, 
45 

Plumpton, Sir John, 31; Robert de, 
164 

Pokelynton, Roger, 40, 109, 165 

Pole, Michael de la, 61, 94 

Pudsay, John de, 170 


Rawson, Christopher, 110; John, 110 

Reginald, son of Peter, 77 

Richard, bishop of Durham, 46 

Richard, prior of St. John’s, Ponte- 
fract, 27, 44, 171 

Richmond, John of Britanny, earl of, 
59, 77, 93, 99, 164, 167, 168 

Robert, abbot of St. Mary’s, York, 
161 

Roger of Newmarket, 169 

Rolleston, Robert, provost of Bever- 
ley, 39 

Roos, William lord, 56, 75, 79 

Ros, James de, 73, 92, 99; Maud, his 
wife, 99 

Rutland, Isobel, countess of, 56, 79 


St. Quentin, Herbert de, 164 
Salveyn (Salvayn), Gerard, 79, 80, 
165, 166, 168, 170; Sibyl, 165 
-Savile, family, 121; Lord, of Howley 
Hall, 89 

Savoy, Peter of, 93, 161 

Sawre, Samuel, 141 

Scarborough, Alice de, 122 

Scrope, Geoffrey le, 57, 92, 168, 169; 
Henry le, 91, 165, 167; Millicent le, 
77; Richard le, 77; Stephen le, 58, 
77, 92, 170 

Sheffield, William de, 167, 169 

Shrewsbury, Gilbert, earl of, 111 

Stanhope, John, 114 

Stapylton, Robert de, 72 

Staveley, Alice de, 56, 162 

Stayngrue, Simon de, 163 

Stuteville, Robert de, 162; William 
de, 57, 67 


Tatessale, Robert de, 72 
wife, 
Tempest, Sir Richard, 110 


; Joan, his 


- 
* 


- . 

Thanet, Thomas, earl of, 103 

Thoresby, Ralph, Ducatus Leodiensis, 
144-5 * 

Thornhill, John de, 94, 168 

Thwing (Tuenge, Twenge), Marma- 
duke de, 163, 164; William de, 74 

Tison, Gilbert, 30, 48 - 

Tunstal, bishop of Durham, 45 

Turkilby, Roger de, 162 ~ 

Tybotot, Agnes, 167; Payn, 167 


Uppesale, Geoffrey de, 163 
Veteri Ponte, Robert de, 78 


Waddesleye, Robert de; 167 - 
Wake, Baldwin, 75; Thomas, 168; 
Thomas; of aa 14; 169 

Walton, Jon, de, 
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Warren, John de, 163, 169; John, 
earl of, 60, 68, 93, 94; William, earl 
of, 59 

Waterhouse, David, 70; Robert, 69, 
70 

Wauton, Gilbert de, 166; John de, 57, 
58, 162 

Wellewyk, William de, 
Warter, 42 

Wensley (Wandesleye), James de, 94, 
167; Robert de, 94 


prior of 


‘Wilfrid of Ripon, 5, 16, 20, 30 


William, chaplain of Ederwic ee 
wick), 17-8 

William, son of Hamelin, 69... i 

William de Melton, provost . of 
Beverley, 39 

William James, bishop of Durham, 45 

Wortley,. Nicholas de, 167 ~~. 

Wudehalle, William de,-162... . 

Wynwyk, John de, 34, 169, 170 

Wyvell, Marmaduke, 77 . 














